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THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO.* 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY, B. A. OXON., LL. B. 


II. 

HE Constitution of Mexico, which is 

copied closely from that of the United 

States, was adopted February 5, 

1857. The government is democratic, fed- 

eral and representative, the city of Mexico 

being the seat of the supreme power and also 
the capital of the 
Federal District. 
The general Con- 
gress is divided into 
two bodies, the Sen- 
ate and the Chamber 
of Deputies. The 
former is composed 
of two senators from 
each of the 27 states, 
with two from the 
Federal District; 
and the members of 
the latter are elected 
by popular vote 
every two years— 
one member for each 
40,000 inhabitants. 
The salary of sena- 
tors and deputies is 
$3,000 a year. The 
executive power is 


*The Notes on the Required 
Readings in THe CHAUTAU- 
QUAN will be found following 
those on the books of the 
course, in the C. L. S. C. De- 
partment of the magazine. 


vested in the president of the United States of 
Mexico, whois chosen by electors selected by 
popular vote every four years. He enters 
upon his office on the first day of December, 
and is assisted by seven ministers appointed 
by himself. The salary of the president is 
$30,000 a year, and of his ministers, $8,000. 
‘There is a Supreme 
Court of Justice, and 
formerly the chief 
justice, in case of 
the president’s dy- 
ing, used to succeed 
to his powers; but, 
by an amendment 
to the Constitution, 
the duties of the 
president now de- 
volve on the presi- 
dent and vice presi- 
dent of the Senate 
successively. The 
states are free and 
sovereign. The 
federal government 
is sustained by im- 
port taxes, the stamp 
tax, internal revenue 
taxes, and by the 
federal contribution 
—a duty levied on 
all taxes collected by 
the states. 


STATUE OF CHARLES IV., CITY OF MEXICO. 
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Porfirio Diaz,' the president of the repub- 
lic, is, like the presidents of most American 
republics, a successful soldier. On May 5s, 


1862, he repulsed the French at Puebla,’ 
and in 1866 he took the city of Mexico from 
In 1871 he offered himself as 


Maximilian. 
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railroads and of popular education. 
Unlike many of his cotntrymen, Diaz is 
very simple in his tastes, driving from Cha- 
pultepec’® to the city in a plain carriage with- 
out footmen; and sometimes even taking an 
ordinary street car. He receives many 
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a candidate for the presidency ; being second 
on the voting-list, he refused to accept the 
result, and began war; he was defeated, but 
amnestied® and allowed to return to the city 
of Mexico. In 1876 he rebelled against 
Lerdo de Tejada,* captured the capital, and 
in May, 1877, made himself president. He 
was followed by General Manuel Gonzalez* 
in 1880, and, being elected in 1884 toa 
second term, has continued in office ever 
since. He found the finances of the coun- 
try utterly disorganized, and its credit at a 
very low ebb. ‘Though he has probably not 
entirely neglected his opportunities to ac- 
quire wealth, he has proved himself an ef- 
ficient and public-spirited executive; he has 
brought Mexico into an entirely tranquil con- 
dition, and has re-established her foreign 
credit. He is ambitious, and wishes to raise 
his country to a high position among mod- 
ern nations. He is an ardent admirer of 
the great energy of the people of the 
United States, and favors the extension of 


presents on his birthday, but neither uses 
them himself nor allows any of his family 
to do so: they are piled away in a store- 
house. He is now sixty-five years of age, 
but owing to his temperate life, is still able 
to work hard and regularly. His great de- 
sire is to leave behind him the reputation 
of a patriot. Though he has had enormous 
chances of enriching himself, he is not im- 
moderately wealthy, and has refused to make 
politics a trade, as it almost always is in 
American republics. He is often charged 
with being an autocrat, but circumstances 
really force him to an arbitrary exercise of 
power, in a country where the great bulk of 
the people is very ignorant and entirely in- 
capable of self-government. But it cannot 
reasonably be doubted that Mexico owes 
much of her present stability, tranquillity, and 
prosperity to the firmness and decision of 
Diaz. 

Of course Diaz has many enemies, as all 
strong, successful men have. They are 
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chiefly to be found in the church-party, and 
among the people of wealth and good birth. 
These persons, if Prince Augustin de Itur- 
bide’ may be taken as their spokesman, 
boldly assert that Diaz’s power is built upon 
a foundation of money and murder; that of- 
ficial assassinations are of frequent occur- 
rence; and that the president to satisfy his 
supporters, and to produce an appearance of 
material prosperity in the eyes of foreign 
capitalists, has in ten years plunged Mexico 
inty a debt of $200,000,000, The prince 
further asserts that Diaz’s power is largely 
maintained by a subsidized® press at home 
and abroad. 

Against these utterances, which are those 
of a violent opponent, it must in fairness be 
remembered that Diaz rose to eminence by 
revolutionary methods, and that, much as he 
himself may wish to do so, he cannot dis- 
pense with the means of maintaining power 
which are commonly employed in Spanish- 
American communities. The arbitrary re- 
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man,” as Diaz is called, is removed, Mexico 
will again be torn by contending factions. 
The government of Diaz, whatever criticisms 
may be made against it in Mexico, or by 
English or American residents or visitors, is 
the best for the country in its present con- 
dition. It is, of course, a republic in little 
more than name, but.those who hold that a 
good despotism is the best of all forms of 

* government will not think any the worse of 
it on that account. 

The president is married to a very charm- 
ing lady, Carmen Romero Rubio,’ daughter 
of the minister of the interior. She is a 
Mexican by birth and blood, and a devout 
Catholic by religion. Sefiora” Diaz is highly 
esteemed by all classes, and on July 16, her 
saint’s day, she receives innumerable pres 
ents of beautiful flowers from her admirers. 

The Cabinet consists of seven members, 
all men of marked ability. Sefior M. Romero, 
the secretary of finance, was for many 
years Mexican minister at Washington, 
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moval of dangerous rivals is a necessary 
condition to his continuance in the presi- 
dential chair, which he feels himself better 
qualified to fill than any of his countrymen. 
Indeed it is to be feared, that, when the 
strong controlling hand of ‘the necessary 


where he did a great deal to influence Amer- 
ican sentiment in favor of his country, and 
against Napoleon’s schemes of imperialism, 
Sefior Ignacio" Mariscal, the secretary of 
foreign affairs, is an able man with a good 
knowledge of international law. He repre- 
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sented Mexico at the Court of St. James, and 
is much liked. Seftor Romero Rubio, sec- 
retary of the interior, is a good lawyer, 
and assisted in framing the Constitution 
of Mexico. Seftor Baranda, minister of 
justice and education; Senor Seal, chief of 
the department of fomento” (industries, com- 
merce, colonization, and agriculture); Gen- 
eral Hinojosa,” secretary of war and marine ; 
and General Cosio, chief of the department. 
of communications and public works, are all 
well fitted for their 
posts. 

Diaz has two 
official residences: 
’ the National Palace 
in the city of Mex- 
ico, and the Castle 
of Chapultepec in 
the suburbs. The 
latter is reached by 
the Paseo de la Re- 
Jorma," one of the 
noblest thorough- 
fares in the world. 

The Paseo is 200 
feet wide, has a 
double row of trees 
on each side, and 
is adorned with 
some fine and ap- 
propriate statuary. 
At its entrance 
stands a famous 
equestrian statue of 
Charles IV. of 
Spain. Every day 
between four and 
seven in the after- 
noon all the people 
of wealth and fashion turn out to the 
Paseo in smart carriages driven by coach- 
men wearing broad-brimmed, _silver-orna- 
mented sombreros.” On Sundays between 
twelve and one o’clock, there is a church pa- 
rade in the Alameda, or public garden, mu- 
sic being furnished by the band of one of 
the regiments quartered in the city. The 
walks are crowded with languorous-eyed 
seforitas” dressed in elegant Parisian cos- 
tumes, with dainty bonnets and brilliant 
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skirts. The young men eye the girls, but do 

not walk with them: indeed, courting is a 

hard job in Mexico. A young man who ad- 

mires a young woman must post himself in 

view of her window, and “play the bear” 

for hours in the hope of getting a glance of 

recognition or a flutter of a lace handker- 

chief. In the streets the elderly women 

wear the mantilla, but the young ones usually 
don smart French hats. 

The valley in which the city of Mexico lies 

is really a plaig’ at 

a very high level; 

it is about thirty 

miles wide and 

forty-five miles long, 

has an average 

height of 7,500 feet 

above sea-level, and 

is surrounded by 

mountains. There 

are five lakes in the 

valley, viz., Chalco, 

Xochimilco, Texco- 

co,” and the small 


Zumpango and San 


Cristobal. These 
lakes are above the 
level of the city, 
which in earlier 
days was exposed 
to destructive 
floods, the danger 
from which has 
now been much 
diminished by 
dykes and pumping- 
stations. The city 
has for so long a 
time had a large 
population, living on a site where the drain- 
age is very poor, that it is in an unsanitary 
condition, and has a high death-rate. But 
since 1885 the work of tunneling through 
the mountainous side of the valley, and con- 
structing a great ditch to carry off the sew- 
age of the city has gone on and is now nearly 
completed. The valley should thus be ren- 
dered one of the most salubrious places of 
residence in the world. 

The cost of living in Mexico varies in dif- 
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ferent localities, but speaking generally is 
not high. Beef, vegetables, and other pro- 
visions are cheap, but coffee and tea are dear 
in the interior towns; and luxuries that have 
to be imported are prohibitively dear. Butter 
is expensive; and in some interior cities im- 
ported German beer costs seventy-five centa- 
vos fora pintbottle. The bills of fare are lim- 
ited, but a meal at a country hotel does not 
cost more than fifty centavos. In the city of 
Mexico living is dedrer; hotels charge from 
twoandahalf to three dollars a day, and 
good meals cost a dollar. Only inferior 
ready-made clothing can be bought; suits 
made to order costing about the same price 
as in the United States. The milliners’ and 
mercers’ stores are very well stocked. 

Rents are very highinthe city of Mexico; 
a circumstance due chiefly to the cost of 
building, and to the fact that landlords have 
to pay to the municipality a tax of 12 per 
cent onthe annual rental. Norcan one econ- 
omize much by taking lodgings, for they 
cost nearly as much as rooms in the hotels. 
Casas de huespedes,” or the Mexican equiva- 
lents of boarding houses, are numerous, and 
charge pretty moderately, but the food is not 
altogether satisfactory. The hotels make no 
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provisions for bathing, but in every Mexican 
city there are excellent public baths, where 
the prices are reasonable. American tour- 
ists are rarely satisfied with Mexican hotels, 
which possess no means of warming the 
rooms, and on winter evenings are often 
very cold. 

The prevailing style of architecture for all 
modern buildings is the Spanish renais- 
sance.” The fronts of almost all the ca- 
thedrals and churches are richly, and often 
extravagantly decorated with carvings and 
arabesques.” The National Palace, the city 
residence of the president, is an enormous 
two-storied structure having a frontage of 
675 feet onthegreat Plaza. Private houses 
are built in rectangular form round a fatio 
or courtyard; they are rarely more than two 
stories high, and have flat roofs with walls 
runningroundthem. Theroofs, or azofeas, are 
often adorned with trees and plants, and are 
used in hot weather for sleeping. The larger 
housesare built of hewnstone, andthe smaller 
ones of brick and /efetate, a kind of soft 
stone that is easily cut, but hardens on 
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exposure to the air. Owing to the materials 
employed in the construction of the houses, 
fires are of very infrequent occurrence. The 
windows of the ground floor are strongly 
barred, and the door is of massive wood, 
thickly studded with iron. Inside the great 
door sleeps the fortero,” whose watchfulness 
combined with the strength of the house ren- 
ders burglary an almost unknown crime. 
Blank as the houses look on the outside, 
their interiors are very cheerful, the Jatio be- 
ing ornamented 
with flowers and 
trees, and often 
with a fountain 
and statuary. 

Servants in a 
Mexican house- 
hold get rations 
of from nine to 
eighteen cents a 
day, and wages of 
from five to ten 
dollars a month, 
A servant gener- 


ally sleeps on a 


mat, though in 
the better houses 
cots are provided. 
Provisions and 
vegetables are 
purchased in very 
small quantities, 
an account being 
rendered daily to 
the mistress. For 
cooking, grates 
set in brick ma- 
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warm, the absolute necessaries of life are 
easily obtained, and fresh air is at the disposal 
ofevery one. The fcon is fond of traveling, 
and the third-class cars on the railroad are 
generally crowded. Each regular train is 
accompanied by an army officer with a squad 
of soldiers, and if any one is detected at- 
tempting to wreck a train, he is at once shot by 
the guards. Owing to this wholesome disci- 
pline trains are very seldom robbed in Mexico. 
Mexico is now well supplied with railroads, 
the pioneer line 

having been the 

Mexican, opened 

in 1873, and unit- 

ing the capital 

with the principal 

seaport of the re- 

public. It passes 

through a mag- 

nificent country, 

and in its descent 

of about 8,000 

feet from the city 

of Mexicoto Vera 

Cruz, called for 

some great engi- 

neering feats. It 

is splendidly 

built, the cost of 

construction hav- 

ing been so great 

that it is difficult 

to earn satisfac- 

tory dividends on 

its capital. Vera 

Cruz is also con- 

nected with the 
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sonry are used, 

the fuel being charcoal kept in a state of in- 
candescence by fanning. The utensils in 
ordinary use in the kitchen are quite cheap 
ones of native pottery. 

The feons, or peasants, live in adobe 
houses in the cool parts of the country, but 
in the hot land they inhabit mere frameworks 
of wood thatched on roof and sides with 
grass and-palm-leaves. Their domestic fur- 
niture is of the scantiest description; they 
own but two or three articles of dress, and 
sleep on straw mats. But the climate is 
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city of Mexico by 
the Inter-Oceanic railway, which has a station 
at Jalapa.™ 
The Mexican Central, opened in 1883, 
runs from El Paso, Texas, to the city of 
Mexico, covering a distance of 1,225 miles. 
It enters Mexico at a point where the plateau 
is at an elevation of 3,717 feet above the sea; 
and at Marquez, seventy-six miles from the 
city of Mexico, the track is 8,134 feet above 
sea-level. As it is of standard gauge, pas- 
sengers can go through to St. Louis without 
change. It passes through many cities of 
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great antiquity and interest, chief among 
which are Chihuahua, Zacatecas, and Quere- 
taro.” It has two branch lines, one to Gua- 
dalajara, one of the most attractive cities of 
Mexico, and another to Tampico,” a port on 
the Gulf. There are several other lines, but 
these are the mostimportant. The railroads 
and telegraph systems have tended much to 
tranquilize Mexico, for it is now easy to re- 
ceive news of disturbances, and to send troops 
quickly to any threatened point. 

Transportation about the city of Mexico 
and to the suburbs is provided for by the Dis- 
trict Railway company, which employs nearly 
five hundred cars daily, and has 130 miles 
of steeltrack. Itcarries between fifteen and 
sixteen million passengers per annum; and 
though, like all business enterprises in Mex- 
ico, it is heavily taxed to support the national 
exchequer, it yields most profitable returns. 
The cars start from the Plaza in front of the 
Cathedral, the first-class fares for short dis- 
tances being 6% centavos, and tothe suburbs 
8 centavos and upward; and the second- 
class fares about half these amounts. Cars 
of the first and second classes leave the start- 
ing-point in pairs: they are drawn by hardy 
little mules which keep up an excellent pace. 
Pedestrians are warned of an approaching 
car by a horn blown by the driver ; and the 
tickets purchased from the conductor are 
taken up by collectors who come on to the 
cars at certain points. Furniture is removed, 
and feons often travel on platform cars, and 
coffins are carried in special cars to the cem- 
eteries, the friends following in a passenger- 
car. 

The inhabitants of Mexico consist mainly 
of two classes, the rich and the poor; there 
is scarcely any middle class. The rich are 
the haciendados, owners of large estates or 
mines; the Aacienda being a sort of feudal 
castle, fortified and completely provided with 
all the necessaries of life. The feos are 
the laborers, who live round the hacienda ; 
they are Indians or the descendants of In- 
dians enslaved by the Spanish, but now 
emancipated. Yet they still cling closely to 
the soil of their birth and to the great estates 
to which they are attached ; and in agricul- 
tural districts their mode of life is very much 
C-Nov. 
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the same as it was before their emancipa- 
tion. They buy their provisions, clothing, 
and little luxuries from the haciendado, and 
get from 27% to 37% centavos per day as 
wages. Their previous servitude and pres- 
ent condition of dependence have rendered 
them spiritless, very ignorant, and without 
ambition to better their condition. They 
wear coarse cotton clothing and sandals with 
soles of leather, rawhide, or plaited fibers of 
the maguey” fastened to the feet with strings 
or thongs. Every feon is his own shoe- 
maker and cobbler; and, when serving in 
the infantry, wears sandals in preference to 
shoes, as being more comfortable and more 
easily repaired. Onthe head the peons wear, 
if they can afford it, a felt sombrero with sil- 
ver decorations, but if not, a sugar-loaf hat 
of straw. 

Mexicans of all classes are very fond of 
music, and the opera is always well attended 
by an audience in evening dress. Bullfight- 


ing, the national sport, is not permitted 
in the Federal District, though in 1892 a 
great bullfight was held in the city of Mexico 


for the benefit of the sufferers from the in- 
undations in Spain. It was attended by large 
numbers of people of high social standing, 
and by President Diaz, whose arrival was 
announced by the bands playing the Na- 
tional Hymn. For the fight nine bulls were 
provided, and seven horses were killed; 
about $20,000 was realized. The interior 
towns are visited from time to time by trav- 
eling matadors, with cuadrillas® of fighters, 
and a bull-ring is a prominent feature in al- 
most every town. 

The police system of Mexico has the repu- 
tation of being one of the best in the world. 
In appearance the policemen are like sol- 
diers, wearing neat blue uniforms decorated 
with white braid, and caps with white covers. 
Their weapons are staves and revolvers. At 
night they set a lantern down on the ground 
in front of them, and so are easily found. 
They communicate with each other during 
the night by whistles. 

The army—infantry, cavalry, artillery, and 
train—consists of 37,103 men with 2,270 of- 
ficers. Thetotal fighting strength of the army 
including the standing and the reserve forces, 
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is estimated at between 150,000 and 160,- 
ooo men. Included in the cavalry are 250 
gendarmes” and 2,365 rural guards. These 
rurales are the most picturesque troops in 
the republic : they wear large silver-trimmed 
sombreros of gray felt, suits of buckskin set 
off with facings and necktie of red ; and they 
carry a sword, rifle, and revolver. The sad- 
dles of the officers are very handsomely dec- 
orated. Many of them were bandits, but 
Diaz cleverly tempted them by the offer of 
good pay into the national service, where 
their skill and courage are of great value. 

The republic has scarcely any navy ; pos- 
sessing only two unarmored cruisers of 450 
tons, three small gunboats, and a steel train- 
ing-ship built in France. Five first-class 
torpedo-boats have been ordered in England. 
There are naval arsenals at Campéche and 
Acapulco, 

As regards religion, the great bulk of peo- 
ple are Roman Catholics, there being upward 
of 10,000 churches of this faith in Mexico. 
Many of the educated men are free-thinkers, 
but the women are devout churchwomen. 


During the three hundred years of Spanish 
domination, from 1521 to 1821, the church 
had acquired so much influence and so large 
a proportion of the valuable property in the 
country, that it had almost strangled the 


civil power. Ifthe state was to maintain its 
existence, it became necessary that the 
church should go. Accordingly, the patriot 
Benito Juarez® and the liberal party na- 
tionalized (a polite term for confiscated) all 
church property, dissolved all ecclesiastical 
corporations, and prohibited the members 
of religious orders from appearing publicly 
in their distinctive dress. 

Before 1857 no Protestant denominations 
had any foothold in Mexico, but, after the 
new Constitution came into operation, they 
began to acquire property. The headquar- 
ters of the Franciscans in the city of Mexico 
were purchased by Bishop Riley for the 
American Episcopal Missions. In Puebla 
the American Baptist Missionaries own the 
Palace of the Inquisition. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, founded in Mexico by 
Dr. William Butler in 1873, has branches in 
the capital, in Puebla, Guanajuato, Orizaba, 
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Cordova, and other cities ; it has twenty-one 
congregations and thirty-three missionaries. 
It also maintains a theological seminary and 
various schools, and publishes periodicals 
and other religious literature. In other cit- 
ies there are Presbyterians, Baptists, Con- 
gregationalists, Quakers, and adherents of 
other religious bodies. 

The national revenue for the year 1894-5 
is estimated at $43,600,000, and the expen- 
diture at $45,610,280. Of the expenditure 
44 per cent goes to the administration of the 
government ; 46 per cent to pay interest on 
the national debt ; and 10 per cent to subsi- 
dize railways. The total public debt is 
$181,000,000, the interest on more than half 
of which is payable in London. Not less 
than 58 per cent of the revenue is derived 
from customs. So large a proportion of the 
population lives in great poverty, with 
scarcely any clothes or personal property 
whatever, that taxation is difficult, and the 
only means of raising revenue is by a tariff 
on imported goods. The tariff is not reck- 
oned ad valorem," but according to net 
weight and measuremert. 

The government, however, is fully aware 
how seriously commerce is crippled by the 
high duties, and that a reduction is very 
much to be desired. The high protective 
tariff of the United States has stood much 
in the way of the increase of trade between 
the two countries, for it happens that the 
things which Mexico produces are the very 
things that the United States taxes. The 
high tariff between Mexico and the United 
States greatly assists European exporters, 
and the citizens of the United *States lose 
thereby much trade which they might easily 
obtain. Mexico would, of course, be rela- 
tively a larger gainer by reciprocal free trade 
than the United States would be, but this 
hardly affords a sufficient reason why a reci- 
procity treaty should not be entered into be- 
tween the two republics. Though Mexico has 
a very poor population, she is by no means 
a poor country; she has immense resources, 
a very productive soil, and many large 
haciendas yielding fine incomes; many rich 
Mexicans, too, live in Paris or elsewhere in 
Europe on ground-rents obtained in Mexico. 
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The serious hindrance to any high de- 
velopment of the population of Mexico 
is the fact that the land is in the hands 
of so very small a proportion of the inhabi- 
tants, about six thousand persons being said 
to own almost the whole country. Another 
hindrance is the practical exemption of the 
land from taxation. To raise revenue near- 
ly every article that is imported is taxed, 
taxes being levied not only at the port of 
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entry, but in every state whose borders the 
goods cross. This system renders neces- 
sary the maintenance of an army of customs 
officials, and increases to an almost prohibi- 
tive price the cost of many imported articles, 
It further imposes almost insuperable re- 
straints upon industrial and commercial en- 
terprises, and retards the development of the 
country and the spread of intelligence among 
the people. : 


( The end. ) 


THE CONSTITUTION 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY PROFESSOR JOHN W. BURGESS, LL.D. 


OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Part I. (Second Article.) 
THE HISTORY OF ITS GENESIS DURING THE 
COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY PERIODS. 


N the presence of so strong a party still 
loyal to the crown, it was natural that the 
Continental Congress felt its way toward 

independence slowly and cautiously, employ- 
ing at first the forms of petition and protest, 
and arriving at the declaration of separation 
and independence only after the motherland 
had shown itself unyielding in its demand of 
obedience, and, by the use of military powér, 
had exasperated the revolutionists, and had 
driven many of the loyalists over to their 
party. Meanwhile, however, the Congress 
had gradually assumed the exercise of con- 
stituent powers. It had created an army, a 
navy, a general post office, and a treasury. 
It had appointed a commander-in-chief, 2. ¢., 
a military executive, and had asserted con- 
trol over commerce and intercourse. And 
it had authorized the inhabitants of the sev- 
eral territories, as yet, from a legal point of 
view, colonies of the British crown, to cre- 
ate civil institutions, independent of the royal 
power. In all these things the Congress 
was acting as sovereign, as the American 
state. That is, national unity and national 
sovereignty preceded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and produced it. 

At last, on the fourth of July, 1776, the 
Congress took the final step and announced 


to the world the existence of a new state. A 
nation and a state did not spring into exist- 
ence through that declaration, as dramatic 
publicists are wont to express it. Nations 
and states do not sfring into existence. The 
significance of the proclamation was this: a 
people testified thereby the consciousness of 
the fact that they had become in the pro- 
gressive development of history one whole, 
separate, and adult nation, and a national 
state, and that they were determined to de- 
fend this natural status against the now no 
longer natural supremacy of a foreign state. 

The Declaration of Independence was 
thus a national act and asserted national 
independence. It was neither the act of 
each colony, nor of a majority of the inhab- 
itants of each colony, nor of a party in each 
colony ; nor did it declare the independence 
of each colony, except as that was involved 
in national independence, nor did it declare 
individual independence. In what we may 
call the preamble to the enacting part of it, 
the proposition was advanced that all men 
are created equal and endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights, but this 
doctrine was not repeated in that part of it 
which constitutes the enactment. This 
proposition, however, shows that the doc- 
trine of the “ Contract Social’ was laid at 
the foundation of this enactment, and this 
doctrine was, that the political unit is the 
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individual and that sovereignty resides in 
the national unity of individuals. 

As I have said, the Congress had already 
before the issue of the Declaration assumed 
the exercise of constituent, 2 ¢, sovereign 
powers, in constituting the elements of a na- 
tional government, itself acting as the legis- 
lative department of it, and in authorizing 
the revolutionists resident in the several 
territories as designated in the British law of 
colonial boundaries to organize local gov- 
ernment in each of these territories, inde- 
pendent of the British crown. 

By the latter act, Congress impliedly 
adopted the boundaries of the British law of 
colonial administration, and made them the 
boundaries of American law in local self- 
government, 7. ¢., Congress, as constituent 
assembly of the nation, determined the 
boundaries of the American commonwealths, 
and conferred upon the people resident in 
each the authority to form and establish their 
own Civil institutions, their own local gov- 
ernment. This was one of the most impor- 
tant acts of the Continental Congress. It 


was an act, the significance of which was lost 
sight of for more than eighty years in .our 


political history. It was Mr. Lincoln him- 
self, in his famous message to the special 
session of the Congress of the United States 
in 1861, who first brought it into its proper 
light, when he bravely and bluntly declared 
that “the Union created the States.” 

Thus did the Continental Congress in the 
first two years of its existence, by its acts, 
resolves, permissions, and declarations indi- 
cate the outline of the new American insti- 
tutions. That indication contained briefly 
the following forms: first, national sov- 
ereignty, the American state ; second, fed- 
eral government, z. é, central government 
and local government with separate powers 
and machinery, each substantially independ- 
ent of the other in its own sphere, but equally 
subject to the one national sovereignty ; and 
third, the delimitation’ of the respective 
spheres of central and local government by 
the national sovereignty. It will be noticed 
that in this proposition, I do not use the 
term federal government, as it is generally 
employed, to designate the central govern- 
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ment alone in a duai system of government, 
but that I call the whole system of dual gov- 
ernment resting upon a common sovereignty 
federal government, in distinction from a 
whole system of dual government where 
each local government rests upon a different 
sovereignty and the central government is 
only an agency of the local governments, 
which system I term confederate government. 

It will also be correctly inferred that I ig- 
nore the conception of a federal] sta/e alto- 
gether. It rests upon the idea of a division 
of sovereignty in the samé state, which is a 
logical absurdity and a practical impossibil- 
ity. There can be, there always is, distri- 
bution of powers and authorities among dif- 
ferent organs of the government, but the 
ultimate distributing hand is subject to no 
division. The state, the sovereignty, is a 
unit, undivided and indivisible, original and 
unlimited. 

The Continental Congress did not, how- 
ever, successfully sketch this outline in a 
positive constitutional enactment. It ap- 
pointed a committee for the purpose of draft- 
ing such an enactment on the same day that 
it appointed the committee for drafting the 
Declaration of Independence. But con- 
struction demands more time and labor than 
destruction. Moreover, as soon as Congress 
véntured upon the assertion of independ- 
ence, it was obliged to address itself more 
assiduously and exclusively than ever before 
to the tasks of a government engaged in for- 
eign war, The exercise of its constituent 
powers must be for the moment suspended, 
in a greater or less measure, and internal 
civil government must be almost entirely en- 
trusted to the local authorities, the newly 
made commonwealths, 

Backed by the power and prestige of the 
Continental Congress, the revolutionists in 
these now so called “states” .succeeded in 
establishing regular local governments, in 
which the legislatures fell heir tothe position, 
in many respects, of the extraordinary assem- 
blies or conventions of the previous period of 
the revolution. Among other things, they 
began to choose the delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress and to claim to instruct 
them as totheir voice and vote in that body. 
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From this doctrine, it was but a short step 
to the idea that the newly made “ states,” as 
they now termed themselves, were confed- 
erated inthe Continental Congress, confed- 
erated temporarily, and that the change of 
the temporary confederation into a perma- 
nent confederation could be effected only by 
the consent of each and every “state,” and 
that no future modification in the permanent 
confederation could be effected save by the 
consent of each and every “ state.” 

This wasa simple idea, as far as the form 
of thought was concerned, one easy to com- 
prehend. Tothe mass of men who are never 
able to lift themselves above local interests 
and prejudices, it appeared natural and 
truthful, and the jealousies developed among 
the national leaders, during the first years 
of the war, and the confusion attendant there- 
on, now inclined most of them to the same 
view. The most eminent of them who sat 
in the Congress at the date of the Declara- 
tion of Independence retired soon thereafter 
to become “state” officials or members of 


“state” legislatures. 

The committee for drafting the Constitution 
of the permanent central government re- 
ported on the twelfth of July, ’76, but Con- 
gress did not reach a vote upon the report 


until November of ’77._ For an entire year 
of this period Congress did not consider the 
recommendations of the committee at all. 
When finally it reached a vote, the “states- 
rights” feeling—I will not say theory, for 
the feeling had not yet become a consciously 
recognized thought—ran high, and the report 
of the committee, untrue as-it was to our his- 
tory and existing conditions, was still further 
modified in the same false direction, and the 
articles finally proposed and voted were based 
upon the doctrine of confederatism, and 
contained the details of a confederate sys- 
tem of government. They were called “ Ar- 
ticles of Confederation and Perpetual Union 
between the States,” and they contained 
provisions, declaring that “each state re- 
tains its sovereignty, freedom, and independ- 
ence, and every power, jurisdiction, and 
right, which is not by this Confederation ex- 
pressly delegated to the United States in 
Congress assembled,’’ and ordaining that 
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no alteration should be made in any of them: 
thereafter, except it should be agreed to in 
the Congress established by these articles and 
afterwards confirmed by the legislature of 
every “state.” Finally, they were submitted 
by the Continental Congress to the legisla- 
ture of every state and not considered as 
ratified and established until every legisla- 
ture had approved. This did not come to 
pass until January of 1781, when the legis- 
lature of Maryland at last authorized the 
delegates selected by that legislature to the 
Continental Congress to sign the Articles 
of Confederation. 

On the second of March, 1781, the Conti- 
nental Congress gave way to the first 
Confederate Congress. There is little or no 
evidence that anybody felt that the change 
was one which reached to the foundation of 
our political system. The drift toward the 
practice, if not the theory, of “ states-rights ”’ 
had been so steady and so general from ’77 
onward that hardly anybody appeared to 
recognize the fact that the principles of the 
Articles of Confederation differed ‘oto caelo® 
from those which Patrick Henry had, in Sep- 
tember of 1774, declared to be the founda- 
tion and character of the Continental Con- 
gress. Nevertheless it is true that, while 
the course of the revolutionary history, the 
relations of the revolutionary party, and the 
logic of the devolution‘ of the sovereignty of 
the British crown all pointed to the Conti- 
nental Congress as the organization of the 
new American sovereignty, the new national 
American state, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, on the other hand, made the Confed- 
erate Congress nothing more than a legisla- 
ture with very limited powers, to be exer- 
cised usually through the forms of an ex- 
traordinary majority. 

It is not my contention that the Conti- 
nental Congress did not have the power to 
establish the confederate system as the new 
public law of the United States. If the 
Continental Congress was the new American 
sovereign in organization, it certainly had 
that power, and, from the point of view 
of political science, any other power which 
it might choose to exercise. What I mean 
to say is, that when the Continental Con- 
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gress gave way to the doctrine that the Con- 
stitution which it voted in November of 
1777 Was an instrument of confederation be- 
tween sovereign states, and that therefore 
the commonwealths, which it had, as the na- 
tional organization of the revolutionary party, 
created, were sovereign states, it belied its 
own origin and character; and that when it 
put into that Constitution the provisions that 
no alteration could thereafter be made in 
any of its articles, except by the consent of 
the legislature of each and every state, it 
legalized the falsehood that sovereignty was 
in each state instead of the nation, 

In a word, instead of a political system 
composed of a national sovereignty, a central 
government, and thirteen autonomous local 
governments, it substituted thirteen sover- 
eignties, thirteen autonomous local govern, 
ments, and one dependent central govern- 
ment, the common agent of the local govern- 
ments for certain defined purposes. 
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This was now the system as delineated in 
the first instrument of public positive law for 
the United States. From the point of view of 
a strict political science, however, which re- 
quires that positive law shall correctly inter- 
pret political conditions, the confederate sys- 
tem was composed of thirteen autonomous 
local governments and one dependent cen- 
tral government, but the sovereignty, which 
lay at the foundation of the whole govern- 
mental system, had not been organized in 
the new Constitution at all. The American 
state, organized in the Continental Congress, 
had in the new system returned to its sub- 
jective condition as idea in the conscious- 
ness of the people, idea bedimmed by the 
reaction from the national enthusiasm of the 
early years of the revolution and awaiting its 
renaissance when experience should prove 
that the confederate system was an erroneous 
interpretation of actual political conditions 
and relations. 


AMERICAN CHARACTER IN P@LITICS. 


BY PROFESSOR ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HAT is character?” says Dr. 

McKenzie: ‘ What we are? 

Not at all! What we are in 
comparison with what we ought to be.” 
These winged words apply as well to nations 
as to individuals. We all know that the 
United States has had unmatched blessings 
of natural wealth, personal freedom, and 
relief from outgrown traditions; we have a 
right to expect of ourselves a steadfast 
maintenance of a high standard. It is not 
enough to know what people admire and 
desire: the test of character is how far 
people reach their own ideals. 

Perhaps no measure of our national charac- 
ter is more just than its application to 
politics, A study of the religious develop- 
ment of the country would be as important : 
but sects are more numerous and harder to 
classify than parties. Politics has been, since 
early colonial times, the principal intellectual 
interest of many Americans. On the fron- 


tier, parties, elections, and political questions 
are still the staple topic of thought and con- 


versation. When young Abraham Lincoln 
began to use his powers, he naturally went 
into the legislature. At that time the great 
speeches on political questions were read as 
now people read the prize novels in the 
Sunday papers, or the latest guesses on the 
international yacht races. 

Politics has also been a national pursuit. 
Every two years in the congressional cam- 
paigns people discuss the same questions 
throughout the Union. Nothing could be 
more mistaken than the notion that people 
are losing interest in politics: the propor- 
tion of votes to voters tends to rise; the 
number of men willing to be elected to 
office has never fallen off: and sooner or 
later almost any question in which any one 
is interested will get into politics—whether 
it be bicycling, improved stock, or shaded 
ribbons. 
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The number of writers interested in Ameri- 
can character and its connection with 
politics is now considerable. Several nota- 
ble statesmen have written upon it; John 
Adamsin his “Constitutions of Government”; 
Hamilton and Madison in “ The Federalist” ; 
Jefferson in his “Anas”; John Quincy 
Adams in his ‘“ Memoirs”; Thomas H. 
Benton in “ The Thirty Years’ View” ; and 
James G, Blaine in his “Twenty Years of 
Congress.” Of recent discussions on the 
same subject may be mentioned James 
Russell Lowell’s “ Democracy,” Woodrow 
Wilson’s “Congressional Government,” A. 
Laurence Lowell’s “ Essays on Government,” 
H. C. Lodge’s “Political Essays,” and 
Theodore Roosevelt’s “‘ Practical Politics.” 
Three foreign writers have given to the 
subject the advantage of an outside stand- 
point, fortified by actual residence in the 
United States. De Tocqueville’ in his 
“Democracy in America,” Von Holst in 
“ Constitutional History,” and James Bryce 
in his * American Commonwealth.” Nearly 
all these writers unite in the belief that this 
is the country of the world in which charac- 
ter counts most and the accident of birth 
least; in which the standards of private life 
among the mass of the people are highest ; in 
which popular government is most successful. 

These writers agree also in general that 
in politics Americans have made their 
greatest contributions to the world’s stock 
of ideas. There is an old story that Josiah 
Quincy once said of the noted painter 
Copley’: “ Yes, Copley has gone to England 
and become a lord ; for lords are the natural 
product of that soil. * I have remained here 
and become a sovereign, for sovereigns are 
the natural product of this soil.” Self- 
government has become the national art in 
the United States. We must match our 
town meetings, Senate, and Supreme Court 
against the pictures of Italy and the litera- 
ture of England. If we were not successful 
in politics we should have to confess that 
we have nothing to export except corn, pork, 
and cotton. 

Undeniably there is a very vigorous 
American character, distinctly set forth in 
American politics. However, no nation 
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creates itself, there must be sources out of 
which grew the present average man. “The 
underlying stratum of American character 
is English character. The earliest colonial 
politicians were transplanted Englishmen. 
It was hardly more than accident that pre- 
vented Oliver Cromwell*® from being gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, and John Winthrop 
from sitting in Parliament. As late as the 
Revolution the colonists were much more 
Englishmen than are the present Canadians. 
We have the English traits of boldness, tenac- 
ity, independence, and contempt for inferior 
races. 

Yet even in colonial times there was a 
large and troublesome infusion of other races. 
There were Huguenots in South Carolina, 
Scotch-Irish* in the southern mountains, 
Hollanders in the Hudson valley, and the 
so-called “Pennsylvania Dutch’ further 
south. A few years ago a descendant of 
some of the last named people showed that he 
was not wholly Americanized by announcing, 
“ch habe mein Haus geshingled und ge-. 
clapboarded.”’* Each of these races brought 
something to graft upon the English tree. 
A Swiss suggested the rectangular survey 
of public lands; an Irish building’ was the 
model of the White House; a Frenchman 
started the first party newspaper; and an 
Englishman ® set up the first power looms. 

By 1830 these elements were all fairly 
well amalgamated, and American politics 
had grown into the system with which we 
are familiar. Then came wave after wave 
of immigration—English, Irish, German, 
Scandinavian, Swiss, all easily made accus- 
tomed to our language and our ways, then 
came Chinese, Slavs, Hungarians, Portu- 
guese, Italians, Armenians, and French Cana- 
dians, a Midway Plaisance of strange races. 

This mass of peoples has been subjected 
from the first to a set of conditions almost 
unknown in the world’s history; a wild 
country to subdue, with few and scattered 
savage inhabitants; unlimited fertile land, 
and unlimited timber; many navigable 
waters ; a wealth of mineral and fuel; and 
all this at such a distance from Europe as 
to set us free from restraint and out of the 
currents of European politics. Thata clear 
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and consistent political system has been 
worked out here is a proof that from the 
first there has been a definite American 
character, which has adapted its government 
to its own surroundings. The nation has 
deserved the phrase which John Adams so 
loftily applied to it in 1797: “a great, free, 
powerful, and independent people.” 

One of the most obvious of American 
characteristics is our remarkable capacity 
for acting together. We have preserved 
through colonial and state history the splen- 
did English tradition of doing things in a 
lawful, peaceable, and orderly manner. Our 
Latin-American” neighbors change their 
governments by the short cut of revolution 
and murder. France has had ten constitu- 
tions in a century, nearly all marking a vio- 
lent revolution. In Germany and even in 
England national legislatures are breaking 
up into factions which cannot be got to work 
together. The American practice of sink- 


ing small matters for the sake of harmony 
in greater things means progress and peace. 
To try to reach one’s ends by violence is to 


move backward toward barbarism, whether 
it be by a mob, a terrorizing strike, or a 
lynching. 

For the reasons just stated, Americans 
have the firmest party organizations in the 
world. Ever since 1793 there have been 
(except during the mis-called Era of Good 
Feeling") two great national parties,—rarely 
a third or fourth. Gradually these parties 
have come to have almost the discipline of 
an army. Young voters choose one of them, 
and usually vote with it while they and the 
party live. A man elected by one party 
almost never changes over while in office. 
A feeling of party patriotism grows up: to 
bolt,” no matter how bad the nominations, 
is looked upon by many people as a kind of 
treason. 

Of course such strict organization depends 
on leadership. Here comes in one of the 
most curious traits of American character, 
a contempt for experts. It goes all the way 
through American life. A blacksmith is 
made roadmaster, an unsuccessful minister 
the president of a college, and a good stump- 
speaker superintendent of schools. Why 
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shall not an Irishman be sent as minister to 
a Spanish-speaking country, a dive-keeper 
be put on the bench of the police court, and 
a rather obscure newspaper man be chief of 
a great party? To be sure the head of a 
factory puts a skilled mechanic in the en- 
gine room and an accountant in charge of 
the books; but he is perfectly willing to see 
the engineer made city treasurer, and the 
book-keeper put on a highway commission. 

Furthermore, the people in many states 
are too willing to accept the experts whom 
they ought to avoid, the adepts in political 
management,—the so-called ‘“ bosses.’”"* 
Complicated party affairs must be directed 
by some one, and tend to fall into the hands 
of manipulators. When it is once understood 
that nominations can be had only by agree- 
ment with them, they have the party in their 
pockets,—so long as their party will vote for 
their nominees. Nothing breaks up this 
voluntary slavery but an adverse vote—or 
wholesale abstention. 

People commonly deprecate the “boss” 
system, while often supporting it with their 
votes. It is more rational to uphold the 
system and sometimes withhold the votes. 
Democratic government in large communi- 
ties needs leaders, needs men of convic- 
tions and definite policies, who can be 
trusted to use their party’s power for public 
ends. The people admire, love, and follow 
men of force and courage, men like Wash- 
ington, Clay, Webster, and Lincoln, who 
are not afraid to commit themselves. Then 
why do they also follow party chieftains who 
might say of themselves as did Artemus. 
Ward: “Principles? I ain’t got no prin- 
ciples; I’m in the show business!” The 
leaders should be where the power is—in 
speakers’ chairs and senators’ seats and 
governors’ chambers and mayors’ offices; 
and they should be deserted when they go 
wrong. 

Doubtless one reason for the dangerous 
power of bosses is that they know how to 
manage our intricate political machinery. 
Americans are as inventive in politics as in 
mechanics. With astonishing deftness the 
colonists continued to transform the aristocra- 
tic government with which they had been fa- 
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miliar in England into sturdy little repub- 
lics, where titles and the distinctions of he- 
reditary wealth were little known. There 
they reformed—two centuries earlier than 
the English themselves—the uneven repre- 
sentative system, and enlarged the suffrage. 

They knew not only how to build the ship 
of state, but how to run her also. Most of 
our modern political devices are older than 
the Federal Constitution; Connecticut had 
a written Constitution in 1638 ; there was a 
political speaker in Massachusetts about 
1712; the nominating caucus dates back to 
about 1740; and the state convention to 
about 1780. The descendants of these men 
have not lost this skill in making a political 
machine perform desired work. For in- 
stance, the managing political committee, 
which can be traced back to the Committees 
of Correspondence of 1773, has gradually 
been developed till it includes city, county, 
state, and national committees, all closely in- 
terwoven. It is reasonable to suppose that 
the same political skill wiil find remedies for 
the evils of over-organization and boss rule. 


Indeed the greatest triumph of American 
character in politics, our federal govern- 
ment, is a partial remedy; for no boss has 
as yet been able to control more than a 


state. Our complicated federal system, 
which moves with so little friction, is the 
American solution of the problem of gov- 
erning a great country. It was left to the 
United States to prove that the whole may 
be greater than the sum of all the parts.” 

Another striking American characteristic 
is our good nature. A crowd is usually 
cheerful and fond of a joke. A public meet- 
ing is by tradition a place of free and order- 
ly speech. New England town meetings 
have been known to permit debate for hours 
on a motion which received but one vote 
when put to the test. We expect to accept 
every legal vote offered, at an election, and 
honestly to count and announce the result. 
Violent caucuses, disorderly meetings, 
fraudulent returns, are not uncommon, but 
they meet with public disapprobation. Fair- 
ness and a disposition to protect every- 
body’s rights is an American characteristic. 
Ordinarily people do not take political cam- 
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paigns much to heart. To be sure they be- 
labor each other in speeches, and predict 
the ruin of the country if A should be elected 
over B. But when A is elected, people 
calm down and go about their business. 

To this excellent good nature there is a 
lamentable, sometimes a criminal side. Of 
all people west of Russia and Turkey the 
Americans are perhaps those most willing to 
be deprived of what they pay for. Our in- 
ferior pavements and country roads, which 
to a foreigner seem barbarous, are due to a 
lazy conservative acceptance of a public 
waste and discomfort. We ride in over- 
crowded street-cars, at a speed dangerous to 
foot passengers, because we do not choose 
to insist on comfort and safety. We send 
our children to poisonous school-rooms, un- 
der incompetent teachers, because we will 
not take the trouble to see how our money 
is spent. American public-life is a standing 
disproof of the axiom of political economy 
that men are moved by self-interest. The 
majority of the voters in many cities allow 
men to get into office who are incompetent 
to handle public money, and to stay in after 
they have handled too much of it—because 
if people voted for competent men, some- 
body whom they did not like might be 
elected governor, or become postmaster. 
America needs a vigorous set of protestors, 
who insist on claiming the full measure of 
their rights, and that the public shall hare 
all its rights. That is the office of the Good 
Government clubs which are springing up 
over the country. 

Many of the ills of municipal government 
arise out of an American characteristic some- 
times overlooked—the love of “a big thing.” 
We are a people of very strong imagination, 
which is impressed by large objects and large 
events. This is in part due to the position 
which the United States now occupies in 
the family of nations. At this moment the 
three greatest reservoirs of human force are 
Great Britain, Russia, and the United States; 
and of these three the last named is by far 
the greatest in defensive strength, is the 
richest, and (leaving India out of account) 
will soon be the most populous. This is a 
nation not only great, but welded together 
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by the furnace heat of the Civil War. Of 
Americans might almost be said what the vis- 
itor to the Columbian Exposition said of 
Chicago: “I don’t wonder these people do 
not believe in a God when I see what they 
can do themselves.” 

Physical greatness has a great effect on 
our minds. Most Americans would rather 
live in a city of 100,000 people, of whom 
80,000 are ignorant, than ina city of 20,000 
people all of refinement and education. “The 
largest cotton factory in the state,” “the 
biggest rock crystal in the world,” “the 
longest procession ever seen in our streets,” 
are these things to admire, or is it the skill 
of the mill-builder, the deftness of the stone 
cutter, and the beauty of the costumes? So 
in elections which is really largest tous—that 
for a president whom we shall never see, or 
of a council which can remove or perpetuate 
a slaughter house in our village? 

Fortunately the love of great things ex- 
tends to a love of great men, in which 
Americans yield to no people. They ven- 
erated Washington, part of them adored 


Henry Clay, they all, with one mind, unite 


to love Abraham Lincoln. They have de- 
lighted also in great foreigners like Kossuth.” 
“ King Henry loved a man,” said the Eng- 
lish of Henry VIII. Americans love men 
who have principles, courage, and patriotism. 

A people of strong feelings is likely to 
desire and admire success. In sports, and 
probably in politics, we are more prone than 
some other people to accept the coming in 
first as all the victory. To win a match by 
evading a rule is not thought sportsmanlike 
in England ; nor to get elected by packing 
ballot-boxes or capturing the board of elec- 
tions. We have little to fear in America 
from bad men; they are in the minority, 
even in New York City. Our danger is 
from good men giving their votes and sub- 
scribing their money for notoriously bad 
nominees, in order to “help out the party.” 
A man who would scorn to bribe a bank 
cashier to discount his firm’s paper will often 
give money to buy votes, so as to prevent 
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“the wrong crowd” from getting into office. 
There is only one safe principle ; and that 
is that, if the majority want bad men or bad 
measures, the minority must get out of it by 
argument, by a new effort, or by moving 
away: or else we must give up popular 
government altogether. 

in the long run the evils of American 
politics tend to disappear. They are nonew 
growth. Bribery, for instance, appeared at 
least a century and a half ago. The evils 
die hard; but the “ Average Man,” in 
whose hands are the destinies of this country, 
is sound, honest, and of good judgment ; and 
he dislikes thieves and tricksters. A public 
belief that a man is corrupt does not neces- 
sarily keep him out of councils and legisla- 
tures, or even out of Congress; but it does 
usually put him under public contempt, and 
bars the way to high judicial or executive 
office. What kiad of people associate with 
“ boodle aldermen’’” and blackmailing police 
captains, and “ striking” members of legis- 
latures ? 

Even Tammany Hall” pretends to be a 
charitable society, a protection for the poor 
and friendless. The public at large is such 
a protection. It was the public of Boston 
that stood behind the brave woman™ who 
insisted on investigating the city infirmaries 
and prisons. It has been the public and 
not the politicians which for sixty years has 
been interested in the negro race. 

Tosum upthe matter, American character, 
though made up out of very diverse elements, 
is upright and just. Its great defects are 
an easy tolerance of things that are going 
wrong, an over-estimate of the importance 
of great political contests, as compared with 
the lesser elections that really come nearer 
home, and an undue attachment to organiza- 
tion. In the other scale is to be put the 
quick vigorous power to create political 
machinery; the willingness to combine and 
act together ; the admiration for men of force 
and courage; and the sound belief in and 
encouragement of the simple virtues of truth, 
good faith, and public spirit. 
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WHAT IS RELIGION? 
[ Movember 3.| 

ANY, perhaps most, people, look at 
religion through the churches, and 

cannot understand it apart from 

them.. To many, church is religion, and re- 
ligion is church. Religion is the church’s 
concern. What it does is to them religious. 
What it does not do is secular, or profane, 
or outside religion. What it condemns is ir- 
religious. Many, so thinking, set down all 
the good religion has done to the churches, 
while others, so thinking, set down all the 
evil the churches have done to religion. I 
mean to reverse that process, and look at 
the churches through religion, not at reli- 
gion through the churches. They exist for 


it; it does not exist for them; they are to be 
judged as they are faithful to it; it is not to 


be condemned because they are unfaithful 
to their own great purpose and own great 
mission. Often the hardest obstacle to the 
realization of religion has been a church. 
An unfaithful servant may ruin a master ; a 
church unfaithful may discredit religion. 
The great point, therefore, is to find what 
relation exists between these, that the one 
may be rightly conceived in its ideal per- 
fection, and the other rightly judged in its 
historical sin or imperfection. 

Let me illustrate what I mean. In Europe 
you have various types of politics. There 
is the imperial, absolute as in Russia, mod- 
ified as in Austria, elective as in Germany. 
Then you have the monarchical running 
through various degrees, personal as in 
Prussia, constitutional as in Italy, and con- 
stitutional and limited—very limited indeed 
—as in England. Then you have the re- 
publican, young as in France, centuries old 
as in Switzerland. Now do you identify 
these polities with the peoples that dwell 
under them? or do you distinguish the two, 
studying the polities and judging them in 
relation to the peoples? The polities that 


-an important principle. 


really represent the people, that do most to 
promote the happiness, the progress, the 
freedom, of their peoples, are judged by you 
to be good, but the polities that fail to secure 
these things are judged by you to be bad, 
and bad in proportion to their failure. You 
do not judge the people through the polity, 
but you judge the polity through the peo- 
ple. Now as polities stand related to peo- 
ples, churches stand related to religion, 
The best polity is the polity that best se- 
cures highest material and social welfare, 
the best church is the church that secures 
most perfect realization for the ideal and 
spiritual—that is, the eternal, contents of 
religion. That polity which fails to do jus- 
tice to the ideal of man is bad. That church 
which fails to do justice to the ideal of re- 
ligion is not good. 

But you will perceive that we have fixed 
Religion is not to 
be looked at or judged simply from the 
churches. The churches are to be judged 
by religion. Again I say, they exist for it ; 
it does not exist for them. They are good 
as they realize it; bad as they fail in reali- 
zation. But that involves two points, first 
the utter futility and folly of condemning 
religion through and because of the churches, 
the utter injustice of identifying it with their 
imperfections and evils, or even holding it 
responsible for them. 

If a polity wrongs a people you don’t de- 
clare that all government ought to cease, 
nay, you say, Let a government be created 
that shall do justice to the people, ard help | 
it to realize all the best possibilities within 
it, the whole ideal of society and of man it 
may contain. So, if you find imperfections 
in churches, do not use them as occasions 
to condemn religion, use religion as a law 
or standard to condemn these imperfections, 
and insist that perfect churches alone can 
do justice to perfect religion. Then here is 
the next and second point: you must have 
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a positive ideal of religion before you can 
have a standard by which to judge the 
churches. The standard by which you judge 
a polity is the supreme good of the people. 
It depends upon your idea of the people’s 
good how you judge the polity. We now 
understand, thanks to agencies which will 
be discussed later, that the grand purpose 
of all government is to promote the highest 
weal of the people; that being reached, we 
can easily by due discussion determine the 
best form of polity and institution. So when 
we have got at the idea of religion we shall 
be able to determine in what way, by what 
methods, according to what polity, along 
what lines, churches must serve religion in 
order that they may serve the cause of God 
and of man. 


[ Movember ro.] 

We have got then the length of seeing 
this point: that the churches exist for reli- 
gion, and are to be judged purely by their 
capability or power of realizing it. It is not 
to be held responsible for their imperfec- 


tions, nay, these are to be judged by its per- 


fection. But that only, as we see, throws 
us back upon the question with which we 
started—What is religion? But now, if we 
are to answer that, we must do so not only 
in a clear way, but in a large way, for, mark! 
—man is a religious being. Look to the 
north and south, the east and west, and what 
do you see? religions! Wherever you turn 
—man; wherever man—religion. “No,” 
Says some very wise person, “not at all; 
there are low tribes, far down in the scale, 
found without any religious customs, without 
any religious ideas; religion is not universal.” 

I will not discuss the matter, but will 
only say this : the greatest ethnographers,— 
that is, the men who have most extensively 
studied the customs, the manners, the be- 
liefs of men,—are on my side in affirming 
the opposite. But I do not stand on that. 
If you insist on it, let us grant that there are 
low tribes without religion. What then? 
Why this: to be without it is to be fallen 
into utter savagery; to be without it is to 
have the sure and indelible mark of lost man- 
hood and utter barbarism. Society and re- 
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ligion, as it were, begin to be together. Man 
cannot become a social, and therefore a civ- 
ilized, being until he has a religion. 

But now that has brought us to this point 
—that religion, since as old and as universal 
as man, is natural to him. So consonant 
are religious ideas with man’s nature that 
that nature has always been at its best, 
whether in the individual or in the nation, 
when the religious idea was purest and when 
the religious idea was strongest. That isa 
matter capable of historical proof, absolutely 
incapable of historical disproof. 

Peoples that have been great in art have 
been great, why? To the Greeks, the mas- 
ters in this region of all time, art was re- 
ligious—the temple, the sculpture that glori- 
fied the god, declared the excellency of re- 
ligion. Peoples, too, that have been great 
in literature have been great through their 
religious ideas. Look at the Jews. They 
were at the largest when at home a small 
people—a very little handful ; they were rude, 
they were unlettered in a sense, yet they cre- 
ated what, from the literary point of view, 
must be called the most extraordinary liter- 
ature in the world. There is in India a 
wonderful literature, vast, immense, it begins 
with the hymns of the Rig Veda, about four- 
teen hundred years before Christ, and comes 
down through the great Epics and Law 
Books and Philosophers to the Puranas, 
works almost of our own day. And what 
marks it? Religious ideas. The Chinese 
have a great literature. What marks it? 
It is the exposition of the religion and the 
rule by which they seek to live. The Greeks, 
too, at their highest, noblest moment: what 
sort of a literature did they make ?—what 
marks it? religious ideas, and those very 
ideas were the breath of life tothe men who 
vanquished Persia and made the drama 
and the philosophy of Greece. 

But it is not matter of art and of litera- 
ture only. Take politics, the collective 
life, the freedom, the ideals which have 
been realized in all the higher and nobler 
forms of collective and social being, whence 
have they come? From religion ; wherever 
there has been highest order, wherever 
there has been noblest freedom, wherever 
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there has been a patriotism that did not 
fear to die and did not care to live, save in 
so far as it lived for fatherland and faith, 
there has also been as the factor and inspi- 
ration of all the rest, the reign of great reli- 
gious ideas. It is a universallaw. Man at 
his best, man at his noblest, has been so 
through the action and by the help of reli- 
gious ideas. 


[ Movember 17.| 

We see, then, that religion is something 
natural ; that religious ideas are inseparable 
from our kind, that human nature is at its 
best when most religious. Now a wise man 
when he stands face to face with this natural 
universalism, asks, Whence are our common 
and imperishable religious ideas? Why do 
they everywhere come to be? Why has man 
in history been what he has been? Why 
has he thought as he has thought? These 
are necessary questions ; these are scientific 
questions. It is not enough to say, certain 
orders of ideas are incredible. There stands 
behind us man in his history, and the whole 
course of that history illustrates man’s in- 
variable, uniform, absolutely universal ten- 
dency to produce, or generate if you like, or 
evolve religious ideas, and to be, in the 
whole of his institutions and in all his social 
order, governed and determined by them. 
Why? that is the point—why? He only 
who is able to enter into the meaning of that 
why, and get a reason, has come within 
glimpse of understanding the question, What 
is religion? for what it is depends in great 
part upon why it is. 

I am not going to pause very long on this 
matter—the why. There are two great ques- 
tions that arise out of that “ Why is relig- 
ion ?””—the one philosophical, the other his- 
torical. The philosophical question asks 
the reason as to the existence, as to the com- 
ing into being, and as to the growth in his- 
tory of religious ideas and religious customs ; 
and seeking this reason, it comes to see, 
what all history makes manifest, that the 
production and growth of these ideas are 
inseparable from the genesis and evolution 
of the reasonable nature of man. 

For what is history ? It is a great attempt 
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to realize man’s inmost mind. It is but the 
externalization of what lay contained in him 
and his spirit. You cannot find that any- 
thing comes into being without a reason. 
You create institutions; this town is full of 
them: infirmaries, societies, unions—all 
manner of institutions; what are they? The 
realization of ideas, created by ideas, by 
thoughts which imperiously demanded of man 
that he should so embody them. And it is 
the function of the philosophic historian, the 
man of science in the field of religion, to get 
by analysis at the whole history of the gen- 
esis of the ideas that create our religious 
institutions. He is not concerned simply 
about how they are, he asks why they are, 
and traces them back into man, where mind 
acts and dwells. But what is so native and 
necessary to man is no matter of chance or 
accident ; it is there of purpose ; it was built 
into his nature by his Maker. And what 
the Creator thus purposed appears every- 
where in and with the creature. 

So much for the philosophical question, 
but the historical is quite as vital. It isa 
comparative one, concerned with all the re- 
ligions of man. It puts the actual, extant, 
existing religions together, and compares 
them; and, comparing them, proceeds on 
the same scientific principle that compara- 
tive anatomy recognizes when it sees begin 
in the leaf the structural plan or purpose 
which finds its culmination in the glorious 
form and moving image of man. And so 
you find running through the religions a 
structural principle. Where that principle 
stands highest, in its greatest perfection, 
there and there only have you a perfect re- 
ligion. 


[ Movember 24.] 
Now you see that this second discussion 
has carried us beyond the principle which 
was the conclusion or deduction from our 


first. Since man is unable to escape from 
religion, that which stands highest and is 
the best has most claim on his acceptance. 
Mark this—the people that has conceived 
the best idea of a commonwealth is the peo- 
ple farthest on the way to its realization, 
and the people that has the most perfect or 
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the ideal religion has the greatest, the hu- 
manest, the wealthiest of all possessions, for 
it is the condition of every other ideal good. 
But there is another point involved in this 
second discussion. Religion is no affair of 
the churches. They did not create it. It 
created them. It is a great fact of nature, 
rooted in nature, growing out of nature, in- 
dissolubly connected with the whole system 
of nature or order to which man belongs. 
It is impossible for man to be, and yet to be 
without religion—observe, I say man, not 
men. 

Now, so much having been determined by 
our two discussions, we are only the more 
completely and absolutely thrown back on 
our old question—What is religion, this uni- 
versal, this natural, this inalienable posses- 
sion of man? 

Now there are two points of view from 
which the question may be discussed—the 
subjective and the objective, or religion con- 
ceived through man and religion in relation 
toman. We begin with the subjective, or 
more philosophical, for the function of a 
philosopher is this:—He seeks to explain 
what is or what comes to be through the 
nature of man, through the reason or the 
subjective personal capabilities of men. We 
will ask the philosophers to help us, and we 
shall find them so explaining religion that 
they fall into three classes—those who have 
tried to explain it through the intellect ; 
those who have tried to explain it through 
the feelings; and those who have tried to 
explain it through the conscience. 

First, then, those who have tried to ex- 
plain it through the intellect: and three 
writers come here. One man says it is a 
matter of belief—altogether of belief, and 
not at all of reason. Jacobi, a distinguished 
German, said, “I believe; by my faith I am 
a Christian; by my reason I am a heathen.” 
Now that man’s theory is worth nothing, and 
I will tell you why. Any theory that leaves 
a division in a man’s own soul is false. If 
religion be a mere matter of faith, unable to 
bear the light of reason, it is untrue to the 
nature the Creator gave the man. The sec- 
ond theory said, it is a matter of intuition ; 
men, without proof direct, by action of intu- 


itive reason, see the truths that constitute 
religion. This was Schelling’s view, but he 
erred, and for this reason: a man’s intuition 
may be sufficient for himself, but if made 
authoritative for other men, it is only dog- 
matism. The third writer is Hegel. He 
said, “ Religion is a matter of thought, of 
spirit.” 

Now Hegel stood in this position: Peo- 
ple say that we have knowledge of phe- 
nomena. They forget that knowledge is not 
phenomenal. Phenomena are what appear. 
Take away the subject to whom they appear, 
and where are your phenomena? Seek to 
find a world where there is no thought, and 
you wil! never find any world at all. Thought 
ever is the principle alike of the intelligence 
and the intelligible ; without it man cannot 
interpret nature, nor could nature be in- 
terpreted. 

Hence it is implied in all things scien- 
tific, for the scientific is simply the in- 
telligible. 

And the thought which makes science 
makes also experience possible ; and thence 
comes this very vast but most valid 
deduction : as behind all experience thought 
lies, so at the root of the universe thought 
is. 

What is necessary to explain me, is 
necessary to explain nature. I am thought, 
and since phenomena can be only as thought 
is, then the reason or consciousness which 
is the condition of their existence, cannot 
be itself one of them. Nature, then, can be 
only as thought makes nature, underlies it, 
and builds it into an order or system. And 
that is apparent, for you can interpret nature 
only where you can take thought out of it, 
that is, only where you find the thought that 
is intelligible to your intelligence. There is 
not a language on earth that is not capable 
of allowing translation into any other lan- 
guage. But what is the necessary condition ? 
That thought beinthe language. Wherethere 
is no thought, there can be no translation, 
nor can there be any language. There must 
be reason within in order that reason may 
be got out; and what is true of language is 
true of nature. Man could not get any 
natural science, could not get any knowl- 
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edge of nature, unless nature were the great 
speech, the great language, an articulate 
and definite expression of thought. And as 
thought is the very medium in which reason 
lives and moves, religion as something ra- 
tional has to do with thought, is our thought 
of the ultimate Being or Reason, and of our 
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relation to Him. It is a matter of the Spirit 
within us and its relation to the Spirit with- 
out us; it is the thought wherein man, the in- 
dividual, places himself in relation to the 
universal—the intelligence in me to the 
intelligence that underlies all things. 

—A. M. Fairbairn, D.D. 
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HE invention of the steam engine 
laid the foundations of the mechanical 
age in which we live: this it did not 

alone by giving to man a means whereby 
practically unlimited power could be had 
wherever fuel and water were obtainable 
but also through the hopefulness it inspired 
in the hearts of all those who have been 
moved to contrive machines. The example 


of this success led at once to a vigorous 
assault upon all the evident problems of our 


industries. The greater part of these under- 
takings was made possible by the command 
of energy which the possession of the 
steam engine gave to man; but many others 
were developed on lines where strength of 
the human hand or that of horses had long 
served the need. In considering these 
accomplishments of this inventive age we 
find that their number is so great that only 
the more signal,—those which have had the 
largest influence on the advancement of 
mankind, can be brought under brief review. 
In endeavoring to present the leading facts 
it will be well in general, to take them up 
first in relation to the work of the household, 
next as regards the labor of the fields, and 
lastly in regard to the means of intellectual 
communication, leaving the place of science 
and invention in relation to the resources of 
the earth to the third and last paper of the 
series. 

Nothing so well shows the absence of the 
inventive faculty in the earlier ages as the 
lack of all noteworthy advances in the 
domestic utensils and tools which were used 
in the arts. At the time when this country 


was first settled by Europeans the household 
implements were essentially the same as 
they had been for a thousand years or more, 
—an open fire with a few earthen or metal 
pots furnished the kitchen ; tallow dip can- 
dles the light; smoking in the chimney or 
drying in the sun the means of preserving 
the food; soap of the rudest quality was 
made in the lye vat. The family clothing 
except the finer cloths and ribbons was 
shaped by the spinning wheels and looms of 
the household. In these immemorial con- 
ditions which generally held down to the 
early decades of this century and in many 
places until near the present time, the house- 
hold was the place of the most unremitting 
labor, which though in many ways educative 
left no place for higher culture ; no possible 
room for the education of the mass of people 
above the plane of their ancestors. 

The first step in invention was in the 
betterment of the fireplace. The stove’ by 
greatly reducing the amount of fuel required 
in cooking and the labor of the process as 
well was a great gift to the home. Next 
the process of tinning the iron plates made 
it possible to furnish culinary’ instruments 
in great variety at avery small cost; it 
also provided the means whereby many 
articles of food could be preserved in a 
fresh condition. The advantage of this 
system of preserving vegetables and meats 
is most evident in the dietary of seamen; it 
has almost made an end of the once uni- 
versal malady known as scurvy, which in 
olden days was the greatest evil of the seas. 

The gain in all that regards the lighting 
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of our households has been of almost as 
great value as the advance in the conditions 
of the kitchens. Down to the beginning of 
this century the candle and the lamp without 
the chimney were the only appliances for 
illumination. Then came in swift succession 
gas, petroleum, and electric lights. These 
appliances have done more for comfort and 
culture than any other inventions which 
pertain to our domestic life. Of the 
three, petroleum is the most valuable : long 
known in the east as a light giving Auid, its 
true service is due tothe last half of this 
century. It was made effective by the appli- 
cation of the glass chimney which first came 
into use in oil lamps. This invention has 
gone further and faster throughout the 
world than any other. Like the stove, it 
rests on the simplest of scientific principles 
of a strong regulated draft. 

Most noteworthy among the inventions 
pertaining to household life are those which 
relate to clothing. The spinning jenny* 
and the power loom, which can only be used 
in the factory, have taken the place of the 
domestic system of cloth making ; with them 
at least one quarter of the family labor went 
forth to be done at a far less cost of toil in 
appropriate factories. The remainder of 
the burden for raiment has been reduced to 
almost one tenth of its original weight by 
the sewing machine.‘ In these and in many 
other ways the old toil beneath the family 
roof has been lightened and the opportuni- 
ties for education thereby enlarged. In this 
work the people of this country have had a 
leading share ; to them in large measure is 
due that sparing of toil which of old weighed 
so heavily upon children. The possibilities 
of our public school system rest indeed on 
this gain in the conditions of our homes. 
Nowhere else has the advance in science 
and invention so effectually worked for the 
betterment of man. 

In the tilled fields, whence comes in the 
main the support of all households, whence 
in the last reckoning are derived the means 
of all human life, invention has been revolu- 
tionary in its effects. Every process of 
tillage has felt this labor saving influence 
from the plow that turns the soil to the 
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instruments which harvest the crops; the 
saving due to the manifold contrivances is 
so great that the farmer of to-day is able to 
do several times as much effective work as 
could his ancestors of two generations ago. 

This advance in the machinery of agricul- 
ture has been greatest and most effective in 
this country, and as a consequence, as has 
recently been shown, the American soil 
tiller produces more than four times the 
amount of grain that is on the average won 
by the laborers in the fields of continental 
Europe. The gain is not limited to the 
processes of rearing agricultural products; 
it is seen inthe steps by which they are 
brought into conditions for use. The cotton 
gin which separates the lint from the seed, 
has made the general use of this fiber a 
characteristic of our country. The new 
forms of plow making machinery have 
cheapened and bettered the product in an 
admirable way. So through the list of the 
processes by which the raw materials of the 
earth are brought to the use of man, the in- 
ventive genius of the English speaking 
peoples has worked to such effect that the 
cost in labor of the food which a man need 
consume is probably less than one third 
what it was at the beginning of this century. 

In connection with the application of in- 
vention to agriculture, we must note the 
signal advances which have been made in the 
processes of the art, especially those which 
relate to the establishment of new and im- 
proved varieties of plants and animals, to 
modes of tillage, and to the restoration of 
the fertility of the soil.. From very early 
times it has been recognized that care in the 
selection of seed or in the choosing of young 
of domesticated animals for breeding would 
lead to the establishment of better varieties ; 
nevertheless the application of this simple 
principle in a deliberate and systematic way 
to the needs of the farmer and the horti- 
culturist® is a matter of our own time. By 
the application of the method and by the 
related work of importing into our own the 
successes of other lands, the animals and 
plants of our barnyards and fields have 
undergone a marvelous change, one which is 
now in the full tide of its ongoing. So, 
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too,.as regards the methods of using the 
tilled earth the gain has been great. The 
simple devices of deeper plowing, of under- 
draining, of rotation in crops, have likewise 
helped not only to increase the yield but to 
prolong the fertility of the virgin soil. 

Broadly considered, the greatest gift of 
science to agriculture is doubtless found 
in the system of artificial manuring which 
has been invented and developed during the 
last half century. This began with the im- 
portation of the waste of sea bird life from 
the rainless islands off the west coast of 
South America, the material being known 
as guano.® The very great fertilizing capa- 
city of this substance led to a chemical 
study of its constituents, and to the gradual 
replacement of the costly stuff, the supply 
of which was soon exhausted, by compounds 
of various rock materials such as lime 
phosphate, soda, and potash mingled with 
the waste from slaughter houses, etc: In 
this manner, as the sources of supply of 
the needed minerals are practically inex- 
haustible, it has been found practicable to 
manufacture and distribute to farmers arti- 
ficial manures which are especially adapted 
to the several crops which may be sown 
with the seed with a certainty of a return in 
the harvest. Already a large part of the 
cotton fields of this country have felt the 
effect of this invention in such measure that 
their yield per acre is probably near double 
what it would be without this resource. 
Our market gardens mainly rest for their 
success on the application of these artificial 
fertilizers; their use is extending to all 
forms of cropping. 

The application of chemical science to 
agriculture is rapidly changing it from its 
original rude state to that in which it will be 
truly scientific, in which it will demand of 
its managers alarge measure of technical 
education. The good work promises to make 
a revolution in the methods of the industry 
by replacing the old extensive method, when 
the cultivator sought to increase his crops 
by tilling more land, with an intensive method 
when the aim wil! be to obtain the largest 
possible yield from a limited average. Ex- 
perience shows that the food giving power of 
D-Nov. 


the earth can be singularly increased by this 
change in practice which has been made 
possible by the resort to mineral fertilizers. 
All the old computations as to the number 
of people this world can subsist and the 
fears as to the exhaustion of its fields are 
annulled by this invention. 

While the scientific organization of the 
household and of tillage has served to en- 
large the higher opportunities of man by the 
diminution of domestic labor and the reduc- 
tion in the cost of food, the same influences 
have been at work in providing the means 
whereby the gain in time for intellectual 
advancement might be well utilized. In 
considering the restraining influences which 
limit the development of men we must give 
first account of the limitations of intercourse, 
the conditions which hamper a man’s access 
to those of his kind, the living and the dead, 
who in any way can help him. The first 
great contribution of modern science toward 
this great end was brought about by the 
inventions which cheapened printing; thus 
lessening the cost of books has gone so far 
that the works of many an author, the price 
of which a century ago was beyond the 
means of any but the rich, may now be had 
for half the daily wage of the laboring man. 
This has largely been brought about by the 
inventions which lower the cost of paper, 
but much of it is due to the application of 
steam power to the printing press. The 
result is that books of good quality may now 
be had for less than one fourth the cost they 
bore a hundred years ago. 

While fhe cheapening in the price of 
books due to the march of invention has 
delivered the written messages of humanity 
into the hands of the common people, other 
inventions have served to bring the daily 
life of man into closer relations. For all 
the generations down to our own the barrier 
of distance has been absolute. By beacon 
fires alarums’ of invasion were spread, and, 
in a small way, messages were sent by 
“semaphores” ® or flags, as in the mode still 
practiced.in the army signal corps; but the 
application of electricity to the conveyance 
of messages is an invention of our own time 
and country ; so, too, the telephone which 
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now transmits the sounds of the human 
voice with its personal quality for a thousand 
miles or more. These instruments, but 
more especially the former because of its 
wider range, knit the people together in 
immediate action. Men at the antipodes® 
are no longer dependent on the mails that 
require two or three months and which once 
took a year for their journey ; they may act 
as neighbors, transacting their business as 
though they were side by side. 

The progress of electrical invention bids 
fair to solve another problem of union, that 
which depends on the distribution of energy. 
Until within the last twenty-five years there 
has been no way discovered by which power 
derived from steam or falling water could be 
conveyed without excessive cost to a distance 
from its source. Although the contrivances 
to effect the task are as yet not complete it 
is evident that energy in the electrical form 
is to be conveyed in an economic form for 
very considerable distances. Thus in the 


case of the energy from Niagara Falls it 
seems likely that it may in time be trans- 


mitted westward as far at least as Cleveland 
and eastward to Syracuse. So, too, in the 
case of the storage of this energy, though 
the problem has not advanced beyond the 
point of practical initiation, there is reason 
to believe that we shall before long be able 
to harvest the strength of the winds for use 
in times of calm. In none other of the 
fields which have been won by invention 
have the harvests been so speedy as in this 
of electricity. The reason for the success 
is to be found in the fact that the pure 
science, 7. ¢., theory affirmed by experiment, 
has been ever used in advance of and ready 
to guide the ways of the inventor. 

Last of all in this brief chapter concern- 
ing the channels in which invention has run 
we must note the work which has been done 
to remove or lessen the evils of disease and 
premature death in man and to domesticated 
animals, Although medicine and surgery 
are among the oldest arts their eminent 
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successes are with rare exceptions very mod- ’ 
ern. If we compare the conditions of the 
civilized world of to-day with that of three 
centuries ago we see that the several kinds 
of plague have been banished: smallpox is 
no longer a monstrous scourge ; typhus fever 
is limited in its range to narrow bounds; 
the cholera in a large measure controlled in 
its deadly marches; even diphtheria, which 
threatened to elude remedial methods, has 
within a year been successfully attacked by 
the masterful science. Of the contagious 
diseases which remain unchecked or at least 
uncontrolled we have learned to know that 
certainly the greater part and probably all 
are due to action of organisms of a lowly 
kind and of a nature similar to those which 
have as regards their extension been limited 
by medical skill. 

In surgery the triumphs of modern 
science have been even more brilliant than 
in the kindred medical art. In this field 
invention has played a large part; it has 
been associated with courage and self-devo- 
tion in a larger measure than has been called 
for in any other walk of life. Many physical 
mischances which in former centuries were 
fatal are now curable by the surgeon’s skill. 
Perhaps the most important invention in 
connection with the wide realm of benefits 
is to be found in the use of agents for allay- 
ing pain or producing temporary insensibil- 
ity; of old the sufferer had but to suffer; 
however great his pain the healing art could 
give him no immediate aid. The discovery 
of the peculiar effects arising from the in- 
halation of ether has made it possible to spare 
mankind the worst of physical trials. 

In the ways above- noted and in many 
others which cannot be considered in this 
glance at the matter, science co-operating 
with mechanical skill has established a new 
order in the affairs of civilized man, an 
order that makes for his comfort, for his 
length of days, and above all, for the en- 
largement of his opportunities of mental 
and moral growth. 
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has become one of the great nations 

of the world. Except in certain crises 
preparations for warfare have demanded 
comparatively little attention from either the 
state or the national legislatures. This 
was to be expected in a country which for 
nearly fifty years has been territorially too 
strong to be afraid of its neighbors and wise 
enough to avoid being drawn into the strug- 
gle for colonies and empire. Early in the 
century, however, when there was a possi- 
bility that either Spain or France, or per- 
haps both, might colonize the west and the 
southwest, the circumstances were not as 
favorable to peace. Hostile collisions could 
with difficulty have been avoided, since the 
movement of population westward has been 
largely along parallels of latitude. Even af- 
ter the purchase of Louisiana the danger still 
remained. Probably, indeed, the Mexican 
war could not have occurred had Texas, and 
the region west of it, lain further south, for 
in this case the annexation schemes would 
have effervesced in mere filibustering expe- 
ditions. But although it is true that war 
legislation was promoted by adventurous 
statesmen like Hamilton in order to secure, 
by violence if necessary, the Spanish south- 
west, with an incidental “squint at South 
America,” such legislation owed its origin 
mainly to the great revolutionary conflicts 
of Europe from 1789 to 1815,’ into which 
the United States was dragged much against 
its will. 

This gives a peculiar interest to the 
early efforts in Congress to create an army 
and a navy, an interest which is heightened 
by the fact that the organization of the war 
power was naturally a battle ground for those 
who wished a strong central government and 
those who were jealous of any seeming en- 
croachments upon the rights of the states. 
Thetime was yet far distant when a presi- 


[’ is not by war that the United States 


dent belonging to Jefferson’s party could 
send United States troops to put down a riot 
in a state whose own troops had not made 
serious attempts to check the disorder. In 
1798 it was acknowledged in Congress that 
many southerners were so opposed toa stand- 
ing army that they did not wish it even to 
set foot within their borders. ; 

So eminent an authority as the late Comte 
de Paris* declares that the regular army 
really came into existence with the peace 
establishment of 1815. Ina certain sense 
this may be true. Nevertheless, the 840 
men who were by act of Congress “ adapted 
to the Constitution”? September 29, 1789, 
were enough of a regular army seriously to 
frighten the anti-Federalists.* Even under 
the frail Confedération the fear had been ex- 
pressed that since Congress had the money 
power, to allow it to exercise the war power 
in raising a standing army would be to lay 
the foundations of despotism. In 1784, in- 
fluenced by these vague terrors, Congress 
had dismissed all except eighty men, twenty- 
five of whom were to be stationed at Fort 
Pitt® and fifty-five at West Point. 

The convictions that dictated this measure 
had not died out in 1789, although the little 
force had grown in numbers, In spite of 
the Indian attacks on the frontier and the 
successive defeats of Harmer and St. Clair,® 
it was with much difficulty that the army was 
increased, until in 1792 there were nominally 
5,000 men organized, it may be remarked, 
as a legion. . The feeling of the opposition 
was naively’ expressed by Senator Maclay, 
one of the earliest members of what became 
Jefferson’s Republican party. In his diary 
under date of March 30, 1790, he wrote: 
“ The first error seems to have been the ap- 
pointing of a secretary of war when we 
were at peace, and now we must find troops 
lest his office should run out of employment.” 

Like other anti-Federalists, he believed 
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everything necessary could be done by mili- 
tia. They insisted on the classic instance 
of Braddock’s defeat, forgetting that it was 
the regulars in St. Clair’s battle who by their 
steadiness saved the militia from total de- 
struction. Those who were eager to strength- 
en the regular army Maclay called “ flamers,” 
a quaint term, certainly as apt as the similar 
modern words “jingo” or “chauvinist.’”* 
A year later he thinks that “the designs of 
the court are to havea fleet and army,” and 
that if they are established, as well as a sys- 
tem of revenue officers, it is time to cry out, 
“ Farewell freedom in America.” 

There was some reason in the opposi- 
tion of anti-Federalists to the creation of a 
standing army. Men like Hamilton wanted 
a government strong in a sense not altogether 
favorable to liberty. They believed that a 
critical struggle with democracy was impend- 
ing, and that force alone could bring the 
government out safely. Fisher Ames’ said 
in a private conversation with the secretary 
of the treasury in 1800: “A few thousand, 
or even a few hundred, regular troops, well 


officered, would give the first advantages to 


government in every contest.” The effort 
to defeat Federalist aims was reinforced by 
the need of a wise economy. The national 
debt of $78,000,000 bringing by 1796 an an- 
nual charge of $4,000,000, was a heavy bur- 
den for a country of not much over three 
million free inhabitants, with undeveloped 
resources. 

It was only in the year 1798 under the 
influence of the X Y Z exposures, and when 
war with France was imminent, that the 
army could be temporarily increased by 10,- 
ooo men. Albert Gallatin, later Jefferson’s 
secretary of the treasury, opposed this leg- 
islation to the last, and John Randolph sig- 
nalized his advent in Congress by a bitter 
protest against paying “ hirelings under the 
stale pretext of an invasion of the French,” 
and by stigmatizing the army as “a handful 
of ragamuffins.” 

While the Indian wars and the troubles 
with France enabled the friends of strong 
government to collect a small army, similar 
causes led to the creation of a navy. Curi- 
ously enough there was a navy before there 


was a navy department, for the first frigate, 
the United States, was launched in May, 
1797, although a separate department was 
not created until April of the following year. 
Congress took no steps toward building 
ships until forced to, in March, 1794, by the 
attacks of the Algerine corsairs” upon Amer- 
icancommerce. Even thenits action, judged 
by the customary standards of national 
honor, was ambiguous. It voted to build 
six frigates, indeed, but it also voted to buy 
atreaty. Now the first cost of this treaty 
was over $992,000 and the cost of complet- 
ing the frigates would have been not $200,- 
ooo more. Had the frigates been promptly 
built and sent to the Mediterranean, the 
necessity of purchasing a treaty might have 
been spared, as well as the disgrace of fur- 
ther tribute to the Barbary pirates. But the 
anti-Federalists were so anxious to prevent 
the creation of a navy that they forced Con- 
gress to decide that work on the frigates 
must be discontinued as soon as peace was 
bought. In 1796, however, it was deter- 
mined to finish the United States, the 
Constitution, and the Constellation, three ships 
which were to make their flag justly famous 
on the ocean. 

The opposition to the navy did not ter- 
minate until silenced during the 1812 war by 
the victories of the Constitution over the 
Guerriére and the Java, and of the United 
States over the Macedonian. 

Here as in the opposition in the army 
were mingled reasonandunreason. During 
one of the debates John Nicholas" made the 
refreshing statement that “the British 
navy has been the means of sinking that power 
to its present state,” where “ it is doubtful 
whether it can exist for a day, a month, or 
any other period.” Ofcourse Nicholas could 
not be expected to foretell that exactly this 
fatal sea power of England would become 
the only barrier that the French Emperor’s 
genius could not surmount, and therefore 
was destined to be one of the most potent 
forces in shaping the history of the century 
about todawn. Albert Gallatin’s opposition 
was as obstinate as his although much more 
intelligent. When the question of completing 
the frigates came up in the session of 1795— 
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96 he said: “If the sums expended to build 
and maintain the frigates were applied to 
paying a part of our national debt, the pay- 
ment would make us more respectable in the 
eyes of foreign nations than all the frigates 
we can build. To spend money unneces- 
sarily at present will diminish our future re- 
sources, and instead of enabling us will per- 
haps render it more difficult for us to build 
a navy some years hence.” He added a 
suggestion the wisdom of which was proved 
when in 1814 an insurance rate of thirteen 
per cent was paid on risks in crossing the 
Irish Channel. His suggestion was this: 
“Our only mode of warfare against Euro- 
pean nations at sea is by putting our seamen 
on board privateers and covering the sea 
with them.” Gallatin’s opposition was un- 
availing in 1798 as well as in 1796, and be- 
fore the impetus from the French troubles 
had spent its force the new navy depart- 
ment controlled twelve frigates and eighteen 
smaller vessels, all provided with a full com- 
plement of men and officers. 

The overthrow of the Federalists, bring- 


ing the bitter opponents of the war policy of 
the government into power, threatened the 
paralysis of both army and navy. The army 
underwent what Jefferson called “a chaste 
reformation,” and was reduced to about 3,000 
Jefferson’s plans for the navy were 
summed up in one of his earliest letters as 


men, 


president. “I shall really be chagrined,” 
he wrote, “if the water in the Eastern Branch 
will not admit our laying up the whole seven 
there in time of peace, because they would 
be under the immediate eye of the depart- 
ment, and would require but one set of plun- 
derers totake care of them.” This pleasant 
prospect could not be fulfilled, for the war 
with Tripoli began almost immediately and 
kept the navy in breath for some years, 

Even when the peace of Amiens was 
broken, and the rights of neutrals, and es- 
pecially of Americans, were recklessly tram- 
pled upon, Jefferson continued to believe in 
the efficacy of peaceable coercion. He 
thought that American commerce was so 
valuable to the European powers that they 
would be glad to “ purchase it when the only 
price we asked is to do us justice.” 
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It was argued in the Senate that every na- 
tion with West Indian colonies was dependent 
upon the United States, and must come to its 
terms or starve. Accordingly it was the de- 
termination of the Republican leaders under 
no circumstances to be forced into war with 
the European powers. In case these pow- 
ers “combine to injure America,” to quote 
Henry Adams,” “ she would close her ports, 
abandon her commerce, shut herself within 
her own continent, and let the world outside 
murder and rob elsewhere.” 

This policy, admirable in its impulses, was 
framed without consideration of the difficulty 
of persuading whole communities to give up 
a lucrative trade and to subsist on a fine 
consciousness of moral worth until the enemy, 
made repentant by his own suffering, offered 
due redress. The first decades of the nine- 
teenth century were an unfortunate period 
in which to try ethical experiments of this 
sort, as the dullest Republican might have 
learned by the light of the fires of Copen- 
hagen” in the summer of 1807. 

Had the grievances been all on one side, 
it would have been easy for Jefferson and 
his friends to abandon their pet policy, but 
the situation was vexatiously complex. The 
American shipping interest was fattening on 
a trade with the French colonies which would 
have been illegalin time of peace. On con- 
dition of a reshipment of colonial produce 
in the ports of the United States, which was 
treated by the British government for some 
years as a genuine importation, these goods 
could be carried to France without fear of 
seizure. 

In consequence of this the British West 
Indian trade began to suffer, and British ships 
were gradually being crowded out of Amer- 
ican harbors also. From 1790 to 1800 the 
entries of British ships fell from 550 to 140, 
while the entries of American ships which 
had been only 280 in the three years 1790- 
92 rose in 1800 to 1,057. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that John Randolph made a 
distinction between “the fair, the honest, 
and the useful trade, that is engaged in car- 
rying our own productions to foreign mar- 
kets,”’ and that trade “ which covers enemy’s 
property, and carries the coffee, the sugar 
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and other West Indian products to the 
mother country.” The latter he called “this 
mushroom, this fungus of war,” and both he 
and many others from the agricultural states 
did not exert themselves to defend it. 
Moreover the steady increase in shipping led 
to an extraordinary demand for sailors; but 
of the four thousand additional men em- 
ployed each year, more than two thousand 
were British, and many of these took advan- 
tage of the easy method of naturalization to 
doff their allegiance to King George III. 
Great Britain saw herself seriously crippled 
in two directions, men and trade, by the way 
in which American enterprise throve on 
European necessities. By 1805 her admin- 
istration had decided to return substantially 
to its earlier attitude of hostility to neutral 
commerce, 

Of course Great Britain had no right at 
all to construct and reconstruct  inter- 


national law to suit her supposed commercial 
interests, but her interpretations of law had 
an adequate sanction in frigates and line-of- 
battle ships, which in those times were a 


fitting substitute for equitableness. Thus 
began the final attempt to destroy American 
trade and establish a British commercial 
monopoly. Shortly afterwards in disastrous 
sequence came the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
and Orders in Council, furiously whirling 
upper and nether millstones, only to be es- 
caped by Non-Importation acts and embar- 
goes. 

What was Congress to do? Would it 
really decide to abandon commerce and shut 
itself within its own continent, trying peace- 
ful coercion? After the British change of 
policy had taken place, Jefferson was appar- 
ently ready to urge the construction of line- 
of-battle ships; but the House refused even 
to replace frigates which had been lost or 
condemned, and offered instead fifty gun- 
boats. Nor did the effort to get money for 
fortifications fare better: in fact, according 
to Josiah Quincy’s“ statement at the time, 
only $724,000 had been spent for this pur- 
pose since the foundation of the government. 
Several of the southern Republicans in the 
session of 1806-07 out-Jeffersoned Jefferson. 
“When the enemy come,” Nelson of Mary- 
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land declared, “let them take our towns, and 
let us retire into the country.” 

In the previous spring Congress had begun 
its effort at peaceful coercion with the Non- 
Importation act of 1806 which was to go 
into effect the following November, “a dose 
of chicken broth to be taken nine months 
hence,” Randolph called it. The country 
merely tasted this, for December 19 Con- 
gress suspended the act. Already inclined 
toward gunboats rather than frigates or 
seventy-fours, Congress was confirmed in 
this tendency by the unfortunate affair of 
the Chespeake and the Leopard, which oc- 
curred June 22, 1807. Even the president’s 
Cabinet yielded to the storm of disapproval 
and concluded that in case of war the Con- 
stitution at Boston, the United States and 
the Wasp at New York, and the Chesapeake 
at Norfolk “would serve as_ receptacles 
for enlisting seamen to fill the gunboats 
occasionally.” 

With the adoption of the embargo in 
December, 1807, which was regarded more 
as a means of self-protection than as a war 
measure, 188 additional gunboats were de- 
cided upon. Under the spur of the English 
Orders in Council, nevertheless, Congress 
did not close its session until it had voted, be- 
sides a million for fortifications, to raise eight 
new regiments of infantry, whose principal 
business might be, as Randolph suggested, 
to eat the fish rotting on the wharves at 
Marblehead and Gloucester, and in this way 
to relieve the distress caused the fisherman 
by the embargo. 

It must not be inferred from this show of 
energy that Congress was ina very bellig- 
erent mood. Probably John Quincy Adams’ 
analysis of the situation in November, 1807, 
was an accurate enough description of the 
real state of feeling during the whole ses- 
sion. Under date of the seventh he wrote 
in his diary: “I observe among the mem- 
bers great embarrassment, alarm, anxiety, 
and confusion of mind, but no preparation 
for any measure of vigor, and an obvious 
strong disposition to yield all that Great 
Britain may require, to preserve peace under 
a thin external show of dignity and bravery.” 
When Adams inthe following January offered 
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a.resolution that a committee be appointed 
to advise when the embargo should be re- 
moved and vessels allowed to arm, his sug- 
gestion met with general disapproval. 

But, however intended, the embargo in- 
jured England as much as any measure 
short of an actual declaration of war could. 
Combined with the indirect effects upon her 
own trade of the Orders in Council, it might 
have fatally crippled her in the struggle 
against Napoleon’s Continental System™ had 
not his seizure of the Spanish throne led to 
a national uprising against him which threw 
open the Spanish colonies to English trade. 
The embargo, really an attempt to see which, 
the English or the Americans, could hold their 
breath longer, was replaced in 1809 by non- 
intercourse with Great Britain and France. 
Enlistments were also stopped in the same 
year, and there were serious proposals of re- 
ducing the navy in that and the following 
year. The government was singularly in- 
capable. Richard M. Johnson declared in 


the House: “The annals of human nature 
have not given to the world as sad an ex- 


ample of a nation so powerful, so free, so 
intelligent, so jealous of their rights, and at 
the same time so grossly insulted, so materi- 
ally injured under such extraordinary for- 
bearance.” 

A year or two later the leadership of the 
House fell into new hands, young men like 
Johnson himself, John C. Calhoun and Henry 
Clay. The first session of the twelfth Con- 
gress was filled with the discussion of war 
measures prompted by them, ending June 
18, 1812, in a declaration of war. The 
causes for this action had existed in 1808, 
when, if ever, the declaration of war should 
have come. But these belated discussions 
show that another generation controlled by 
different ideas had arisen, and that a new 
era in the history of the country had begun. 
In the legislation of the 1812 war it was the 
army that was first strengthened, while noth- 
ing was done for the navy until the victo- 
ries of the Constitution, the United States, and 
the Wasp turned public sentiment power- 
fully in its favor. 

After war had actually been declared, as 
was the case also in 1861, Congress at first 
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in a measure effaced itself before the execu- 
tive will. The recommendations in the 
President’s Message were followed almost 
like orders. When the war dragged on, how- 
ever, and failure on land filled the country 
with discouragement, the possibility of ef- 
fectively maintaining the struggle seemed to 
fade away. The most serious difficulty con- 
cerned enlistments to the army which were 
not sufficient to meet the needs of the serv- 
ice. 

The efforts made to solve the problem are 
especially interesting because they are in 
striking contrast to the action of Congress 
in creating the draft of 1863. Monroe, who 
became secretary of war in September, 1814, 
in view of the serious dangers which then 
threatened the country, called for 100,000 
more regulars, and declared that Congress 
ought to exercise its undoubted war power 
to draft these soldiers if they could not be 
found by a more popular method. The 
House Committee reported that they would 
press no measures “on the House from the 
solemn conviction that there was no dispo- 
sition in the Legislature to act finally upon 
the subject.” In the Senate a bill was 
brought to raise 80,000 militia by draft, who 
were not to be called out for service beyond 
their own or an adjoining state. 

Even this wretched makeshift met with 
determined opposition both in the Senate 
and in the House. The Hartford Conven- 
tion was soon to meet, and the shadows of 
its treasonable intent cast themselves over 
the debate.. Senator Dagget suggested that 
the states would refuse to aid in the execution 
of the law which would thus become inoper- 
ative. Senator Mason of New Hampshire 
declared if the measure “ could in no other 
way be averted, he not only believed, but 
hoped, it would be resisted.” The bill could 
not survive the conference stage. Fortu- 
nately for the country the treaty of Ghent 
had already been signed and the people, there- 
fore, were not made to bear the ill effects of 
congressional incompetence and disloyalty. 

Soon after the war closed, although Con- 
gress brought both army and navy back to 
a peace footing, it had no thought of return- 
ing to the policy so enthusiastically adopted 
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in 1801. When the outbreak of war once 
moré Called for troops in greater numbers, 
first in 1846 and again in 1861, Congress 
did not rely on an increase of the regular 
army, but devised the system of volunteers, 
which required the intimate co-operation of 
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the states. The history of their legislatgon 
under these circumstances is second in in- 
structiveness only to the account of the con- 
gressional conflicts over war and peace in 
the first years of the Republic, but the limits 
of this article forbid its treatment here. 


AMERICAN HUMORISTS. 


BY PROFESSOR L. A. SHERMAN, 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


HY is it that any allusion to Anglo- 
Saxon or British humor, outside 
of England, is so likely itself to be 
construed as humorous? We. are wont to 
regard humor as the recognition of the in- 
congruous, or the effect of forcing incon- 
gruous things into some sort of conjunction. 
For instance, the spectacle of a white-cra- 
vated parson, in canonical frock-coat but- 
toned to the chin, but wearing top-boots or 
a shako,' would be ludicrous because of the 
extreme incongruity of the types involved. 
The shako means war or at least a warrior 
of some kind ; and imagination essaying to 
figure the personality of the wearer from the 
insistent promise of the one type, is violently 
estopped’ by the equally insistent signs and 
suggestions belonging to the other profes- 
sion. But why should half the world assume, 
in the face of Sydney Smith and Thomas 
Hood and Douglas Jerrold,’ that the John- 
Bull* brain is too heavy to be stirred by 
humor? One swallow to be sure does not 
make a summer, but not because we are in- 
capable of hasty generalizings. The reason 
is, we all remember too well that story about 
John Bright,—or some other story perhaps 
nearer our own observation. 

Artemus Ward had delivered his lecture 
on Utah in London. We know how it ran— 
“It was an error to call Salt Lake City the 
City of the Plain, as some of the women 
were really very pretty! . . The Mor- 
mon’s religion was singular, but his wives 
were plural! Brigham Young is an 
indulgent father and a numerous husband. 
He has two hundred wives, two hundred 


souls with but a single thought, two hundred 
hearts that beat as one. He loves not wise- 
ly, but two hundred well,” and more and 
more of the same kind. It is averred that 
John Bright sat through the whole, listening 
with grave attention, and afterwards re- 
marked, “‘I must say I can’t see what peo- 
ple find to enjoy in this lecture. ‘The infor- 
mation is meager, and is presented in a des- 
ultory, disconnected manner. In fact, I 
can’t help seriously questioning some of his 
statements.” ‘That story is doubtless true, 
yet hardly carries with it any serious con- 
clusion. John Bright was in many respects 
a typical Englishman, but it does not follow 
that the rest of the audience was as insen- 
sible to the differences between sense and 
nonsense as himself. On the contrary, we 
have it that Ward won with the audience he 
addressed that night in Egyptian Hall the 
greatest success of his life. 

Let us not forget that English humor is as 
old as Chaucer, and can boast of names un- 
surpassed in the world’s literature. Even 
if we hold that humor must be professional, 
we shall be content with Isaac Hawkins 
Browne and Swift,’ not to mention those lit- 
erary desperadoes, Peter Pindar® and James 
and Horace Smith. Where is there any- 
thing more clever and tremendous than the 
“Rejected Addresses,”’ in which Crabbe, 
and Scott, and Coleridge, and Byron, and 
even Johnson are hit off so perfectly? If 
we do not know the book, let us remember 
its title the next time we go to our public 
library. 

On the other hand, that there is to be 
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found with us a more acute and ready sense 
of humor than in the mother country, goes 
without saying. The American is not Anglo- 
Saxon except in a rudimentary way ; he is 
also Celtic,* and Huguenot, and Scandina- 
vian. A dryer atmosphere and an intenser 
industrial life have energized his brain. The 
American mind is quicker and more facile 
than the British in many ways. As Mr. 
Higginson not long ago expressed it, ‘“‘ There 
is somewhere an extra drop of nervous fluid 
in our temperament.” Perhaps that is as 
specific and physiologic as we could wish. 
It is the world’s wonder that, without great 
galleries and art-traditions, our painters are 
at no disadvantage in continental studios, 
that our students of music are not outrivaled 
in the foreign conservatories, and that some 
of our discoveries and inventions are the 
most brilliant in history. To be sure Rus- 
sia, the newest of the nations, is doing many 
of the same things, but by no means in the 
same way. There is a strain of barbaric 
strength, there is somewhat of Tartarism?® in 
everything the Russians do. It displays 


itself everywhere in their art, it sounds out 


weirdly in their music. It is the same wild 
Cossack” energy that we can detect in the 
melodies that Hungarian composers love. 
But there is nothing of this untamed strength 
in the American brain. It is rather a su- 
perior intuition or penetration, a species of 
second-sight, the power to grasp the world 
without experience. Grant showed this, to 
the amazement of Kearney, and Lee, and 
Sherman, and like strategists, who had kept 
read in theory, as he had not. It had been 
exhibited a century earlier by Franklin, who 
divined and supplied all his provincial short- 
comings, and made himself the lion even of 
the French court. This Americanism is a 
spiritual quality which foreigners can best 
appreciate, and no inconsiderable ingredient 
in itis humor. Of it as a race-characteris- 
tic Henry James has made a very subtle 
and successful study in his novel “ The 
American.” 

It is no part of the purpose here to sketch 
the history of American humor. That would 
mean not an article, but a volume. The 
first gleams of truly American humor are 
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detected in the poems of Joseph Green, Esq., 
and the Reverend Mather Byles, who as 
Harvard classmates and social rivals guyed 
each other valiantly in public verse in the 
Boston of 1725-50. A picture of the rev- 
erend wag, in a rhyming directory of Bos- 
ton ministers, has come down to us in the 
following lines: 
“There ’s punning Byles, provokes our smiles, 
A man of stately parts ; 


He visits folks to crack his jokes, 
Which never mend their hearts. 


“ With strutting gait, and wig so great, 
He walks along the streets, 

And throws out wit, or what ’s like it, 
To every one he meets.” 


Byles was pastor of the Hollis Street Church 
from 1733 to 1776, and published quite a 
little verse, some of which found its way to 
England and even the eye of Pope. From 
Byles we leap to Irving, whose “ Knicker- 
bocker History,” published in 1809, made 
its author’s reputation. This is the real 
beginning of classic humorous literature on 
this side of the Atlantic. Ten years later 
the “Croaker Pieces,” written by Drake 
and Halleck, appeared in the New York 
Evening Post. Then we leap again to 1848, 
when Lowell’s “Fable for Critics” was 
printed, and the “ Biglow Papers” began. 
In the latter we have the full type of sensa- 
tional American humor, which clings yet to 
existence in the guise of outlandish and pre- 
posterous spelling. Lowell of course added 
much to the effect by his masterly use of the 
New England dialect. 

The example of Lowell seems at once to 
have quickened minds of the lighter sort. 
For the next ten years the country was 
flooded with comic literature. Benjamin 
Penhallow Shillaber (born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1814) issued in 1854 his “ Life and 
Writings of Mrs. Partington.” Immediately 
there were dialect imitations everywhere. 
Even so refined a magazine as Godey’s 
started a series of “‘ Mrs. Slimmens” papers. 
There were funny poems and monologues 
in the Waverly Magazine, the Olive Branch, 
the Zrue Flag, and all the other periodicals 
of that kind. Fanny Fern" had begun to 
make the fortune of the New York Ledger 
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with her “Fern Leaves.” George Horatio 
Derby was getting ready his “ Phoenixiana”’ 
and “Squibob Papers.” Then there was 
literature of a much better order, notably 
the “ Potiphar Papers’ by George William 
Curtis, and the “‘ Sparrowgrass Papers” by 
Frederick Swartwout Cozzens, which vol- 
umes are I believe both still in print. The 
decade was one of literary sentimentality 
and trashy reading, which the healthy senti- 
ment of the war was to reform effectually. 
But out of these conditions new and better 
things were already growing. 

In November, 1857, Dr. Holmes began 
his series of “ Autocrat” papers. Here 
was at last American humor indeed, that 
was something more than nonsense, some- 
thing better than clown’s foolery. Here was 
humor that would bear gathering into vol- 
umes, and reading again and again, because 
it was organic and genuine, because it ‘was 
also life and truth. Holmes was not a great 
poet like Hawthorne, nor a great seer like 
Emerson, but he led us up tothem. After 
his work was done he had opened to the 


commoner readers of the country the higher 
realm. But his talismanic key was humor. 
There is an essential difference between a 
writer like Holmes and the professional 
humorist, that it were well to bear in mind. 
The man of letters who reveals or interprets 
the higher truth or beauty to his public must 


oftentimes perforce be serious. New truth, 
new views of truth, hush the soul to rever- 
ence; new revelations of beauty bring refined 
delight. The man who never can be serious 
is the man who does not know the highest 
experiences of the soul. The true inter- 
preter recognizes the comic and the tragic 
equally, and helps us to the heart of the one 
not more willingly than to that of the other. 
But the man whose only usefulness is to 
make people laugh, and who will make light 
if need be of serious things, cannot enter 
lastingly into literature. No books tire so 
soon as his: none find their way quicker 
into the lumber-room. Hence professional 
humorists, unless, like Curtis, they attack 
some evil, or like Lowell, voice some truth, 
must be creatures but of a day. 

Chief among the popular humorists of 
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America stand Artemus Ward and Mark 
Twain. Ward, whose true name was Charles 
Farrar Browne, was born in Waterford, Me., 
in 1834. His education was scanty. At 
fifteen he had secured employment in the 
office of the Carpet Bag, a comic weekly 
published in Boston, and inthis were printed 
his first comic contributions. Later he 
served as a reporter to the Cleveland Plain- 
dealer, and to this furnished, over the signa- 
ture of Artemus Ward, the whimsical say- 
ings that soon made his name a household 
word. His first work was unrevised and 
hasty. Finding himself famous, he at- 
tempted some degree of elaboration and be- 
gan to lecture. He was called to the staff 
of a comic venture in New York, styled 
Vanity Fair, and before its brief career was 
finished served as its editor. He crossed 
the plains io gather materials for a lecture 
on the Mormons, which with his “ Babes in 
the Wood,” and “ Sixty Minutes in Africa,” 
was his best work. He crossed to England 
in 1866, spent four months in the effort to 
gather strength for his lecture season, and 
died of consumption in the following year. 
In 1862 had been published “ Artemus 
Ward, His Book”; in 1865 “ Artemus 
Ward’s Travels” ; and in 1867 was added 
“« Artemus Ward in London.” 

But what of Ward’s work, of what value is 
it to the world? Those of us who never 
heard Ward lecture, or did not read his books 
in their own day, will not be much puzzled 
for an answer. Humor is properly interpre- 
tive, not constructive, and nothing can be 
literature that does not reveal or interpret 
something from beyond itself either in mat- 
ter or in manner. Sometimes the greatest 
truths may be told by a clever contrast, or 
even by suppression. The true humorist, 
though he be superacute” in drollery, has 
always some relation to the deeper things of 
life. He must be neither pessimist nor cynic. 
He must live a hearty physical life ; he must 
be charitable to all the follies of the times, 
though he lash them sternly. He will be 
the foe of shams and snobbery, and will 
himself be no pretender. He will be manly 
and self-respecting ; he will never sacrifice a 
friendship for a pun. Ward was a survival 
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from the funny school of the fifties. He was, 
one might fancy, an Elizabethan clown that 
had strayed beyond his century. He was 
belated in his work, for the times were ripe 
already for that higher sort of humor which 
may at any moment turn to pathos, and 
which Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring 
Camp ” and John Hay’s “ Pike County Bal- 
lads” were soon to bring. 

When Ward went to England there was 
already at home a successor who was turn- 
ing popular minds unto himself. Nonsense 
with a message, a residuum of homely wis- 
dom, was better than nonsense sheer and 
undiluted, and such nonsense Josh Billings 
had begun to write. Billings, who was re- 
ally Henry Wheeler Shaw (born in Massa- 
chusetts in 1818), had taken the field as a 
lecturer in 1863. He was however more 
effective in print than in speech, such new 
atrocities had he compassed in English spell- 
ing. Nothing had so appealed to the mas- 
culine sense of humor as the “ Farmers All- 
minax.” Shaw’s day, however, was soon 
done, and at the time of his death, which 
occurred in 1885, few of his old admirers 
remembered him. His resources of manner 
were but slender, and people in search for 
the sensationally humorous soon tired of his 
sameness. He had in fact been overshad- 
owed by the “ Nasby Letters” and the “ In- 
nocents Abroad.”’ David Ross Locke (born 
in New York in 1833) had begun his “ Let- 
ters” in the Toledo Blade as far back as 
1860, but had reached his largest public in 
connection with questions growing out of the 
Civil War. Not since Lowell’s first “ Biglow 
Papers ” had so much strong meaning been 
expressed in dialect irony as now. 

Samuel Langhorne Clemens was born in 
Florida, Mo., November 30, 1835. He 
worked as a printer in St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, and New York until1851. He 
served for some years as pilot on Mississ- 
ippi steamboats. In 1861-we hear of him 
in Nevada, whither he had accompanied his 
brother, who was now secretary of that ter- 
ritory. In the following year he made him- 
self editor of the Virginia City Enterprise, 
and in this first brought out his pen-name, 
which he appropriated from the call of the 


steamboat leadsman when he finds two 
fathoms, “ Mark twain!” Three years after 
we find him in California, where he tried 
mining and newspaper work, with little suc- 
cess. In 1866 he visited the Hawaiian 
Islands, and the next year started from New 
York on a trip to Europe and the Orient. 
Two years later “Innocents Abroad” was 
published and fame as well as fortune for 
the author immediately assured. “ Roughing 
It ” appeared in 1872, and after a year, “The 
Gilded Age,’’—this written in conjunction 
with Charles Dudley Warner. Other books 
of the same general sort followed up to 1885, 
when Mr. Clemens embarked in a publish- 
ing venture on a considerable scale. Gen- 
eral Grant’s “ Memoirs” was issued by his 
house, and a good profit realized. Owing 
to the depression of business throughout the 
country the enterprise has proved a losing 
one. Within the year the firm has failed, 
and Mr. Clemens assumes the debts, repeat- 
ing in a manner the experiences of Scott. 
He has just begun a long lecturing tour, 
from the proceeds of which he hopes to meet 
all obligations. He will then, as he has 
Mark-Twainishly expressed it, “ begin life 
in earnest.”’ 

Mark Twain is the greatest of American 
humorists, popularly so-called,—greatest, 
that is, of those who make humor an end 
rather thana means. Mark Twain is great- 
est of these professional fun-makers because 
he is in a higher degree than the rest some- 
thing more than a fun-maker. He does not 
belong to the tribe of clowns and punsters. 
He has invented no dialect, he has wrought 
no new departure in preposterous spelling. 
He is only an interpreter of life and men, 
not as Holmes, through culture, for that has 
been denied him, but through experience. 
He tells light things formally, and formal 
things lightly, and these make up his method. 
At his best, we find always something sound 
at bottom that lasts beyond the moment,— 
as in his story of a night’s battle with the 
croup. That little domestic episode has its 
lesson, which no dullest reader can fail to 
master. Twain is, however, but a provi- 
sional humorist. By him we may learn to 


-read the ludicrous side of life. He is a 
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means of education toward humor as that 
spiritual thing which all men need, and toward 
which in America we are fast advancing. 
Thus by a long and various evolution there 
has come into being in America a very gen- 
eral if not active sense of humor. In the 
workshop, on the farm, as well as on the 
stump and in the drawing room, there is the 
constant crackling spark which tells of its 
subtle and surcharged power. I believe that, 
in respect to humor, we are not a whit be- 
hind the Italian or the Frenchman, though 
we are not as demonstrative, as histrionic as 
they in giving it expression. We cannot hope 
to interpret ourselves to one another by such 
inimitable shrugs and poses and caprio/as® 
as they. But just as our women have ad- 
mittedly more of native taste and tact than 
their continental sisters, so by that same gift 
of Americanism have our people at large 
come into possession of strange graces of 
sentiment and thought. And this reminds 
us that, though we have had no feminine 
humorist in books since Fanny Fern, the 
unwritten humor of our women is superb, 
for it is always intuitive and practical. The 
days, indeed, of professional pleasantry are 
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fairly ended. Forty years ago it was the 
fashion to label certain newspaper columns 
baldly “ Wit and Humor,” as if the reader 
might do his laughing for the day in one in- 
stallment. We want our humor now as con- 
diment, not a whole course by itself. And 
herein is registered to us the progress of the 
century. 

In sum,“ we might affirm that there are 
two kinds of American humor. There is 
first the Romantic, which borrows outra- 
geous exaggerations of dialect and bad spell- 
ing, with now and then some affectation 
perhaps of coarseness. This seems to have 
descended of late years to negro dialect, 
cartoons, and burnt-cork minstrelsy. Then 
there is the humor that we must of course 
call realistic, which reflects life, and in right 
proportions, which does not refuse to give 
away upon occasion to tragic seriousness, 
or to blend with it. This is the true humor 
of literature, and America is giving not a 
little of it to the world. But the humorists 
to be read are not solely Holmes, and How- 
ells, and others of their school. The great- 
est of all humorists, when the world shall 
know it, is William Shakespeare. 


m Cc. 


BY MARGARET NOBLE LEE, 


II. 
PRESENT GOVERNMENT, 

HE municipality of Washington up to 
the present time has passed through 
two contrasting phases, the republi- 

can form prevailing for three quarters of a 
century, and the paternal for the last twenty 
years, The transition took place during the 
existence of the hybrid’ “territorial govern- 
ment,” free in form but despotic in principle. 
In the first period, as has been noted, the 
right of suffrage was undisputed, and elec- 
tions determined all purely municipal affairs. 
The franchise was, however, guarded by a 
tax qualification until, shortly before the 
war, this was abolished by Congress and 
suffrage made universal. That the early 


development of the city should be slow 
was inevitable owing to the irresponsible and 


indifferent attitude of Congress. Meanwhile 
the debt of the city atthe end of the self- 
governing period was but a trifle over three 
million dollars. 

In the territorial period the officials elected 
were figureheads by the side of the all- 
powerful Board of Public Works, appointed 
independently of the people. Under the 
management of that board, the debt of the 
District mounted in three years to twenty 
million dollars. Enormous as was the bur- 
den thus imposed upon the community by 
United States officials, Congress refused to 
share it, nor did it assume any financial 
obligations in District expenses under the 
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“temporary government.” Down to 1876 
the government had expended upon its 
capital only twenty-seven million dollars, 
while the District in the same time had spent 
forty-three millions, 

With the inauguration of the present 
government in 1878 disappeared the last 
vestige of local self-government in Washing- 
ton. Suffrage and elections of every kind 
were abolished in the District. An execu- 
tive form of government was set over the 
capital. Under this system three commis- 
sioners appointed by the president and con- 
firmed by the Senate are given entire ad- 
ministration of local affairs. Two of the 
number must be residents of the city, and 
the third an engineer officer of the army, 
the term of the civilians being three years, 
and that of the engineer lasting during the 
pleasure of the president. Citizens of the 
District have no voice in these appointments 
and in making them no account is taken of 
the different sections of the city, the majority 
having been made from one favored sec- 
tion. 

Supreme and unqualified executive power 
over Washington City is lodged in this 
triune’ authority. The commissioners ap- 
point all officials of all city departments. 
They may abolish, consolidate, or create 
offices and fillthem. Police, firemen, school 
trustees, school superintendents, and theoret- 
ically teachers, clerks, tax-assessors, and 
collectors, health officers, inspectors, con- 
tractors, mechanics, laborers,—in short 
every officer and agent employed in any 
municipal capacity, is the official servant, of 
the commissioners. They let all city con- 
tracts, and control the disbursement of all 
city funds, 

Besides having sole executive authority 
the commissioners have large legislative 
power. They make police regulations, define 
and fix penalties for petty offenses, and make 
numerous rules concerning the good order 
of the city. They also play a very important 
part in District legislation before Congress. 
By the organic law of 1878 Congress as- 
sumed direct and exclusive legislative power 
over the District, making itself virtually the 
common council of Washington City. Evi- 
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dently a body composed of the representa- 
tives of 44 states and 356 districts, occupied 
with the affairs of a great nation and the 
fortunes of party, is by itself ill-equipped to 
deal with the multiplicity of details that 
arise in the daily life of a municipality. 
Moreover, since 1875 the District of Colum- 
bia has been allowed no representative in 
Congress. So it has become the custom to 
refer bills affecting the District to the com- 
missioners for their opinion, thus making 
them the power behind the throne in District 
legislation. Ordinarily the recommendation 
of these officials decides the fate of a bill. 
Much of their labors consists in examining 
and reporting upon proposed legislation. 
They also frame a large part of the legisla- 
tion passed by Congress for the District. 
Consequently by approving or originating 
bills, this board is practically the legislature 
as well asthe sole executive over a great 
city. 

The organic law provides that all expendi- 
tures of the District are to be voted by 
Congress. The long-standing dispute over 
the respective obligations of the government 
and the District toward local expenses is 
finally adjusted by the government agreeing 
to pay one half the amount appropriated, 
the District paying the other half. In this 
connection the commissioners are given 
another very important power. It is made 
their duty annually to make and submit to 
Congress itemized estimates of all expendi- 
tures of the District for the ensuing year, 
apportioning amounts among the city’s de- 
partments, according to their discretion. 
Their action may promote or arrest the pros- 
perity of any section of the city. Congress 
may alter these estimates, but to the extent 
of its approval, it appropriates one half from 
the United States treasury, and levies the 
other half upon private property in the 
District. The estimates of the commission- 
ers are usually granted for the purposes 
designated except as they are cut down ac- 
cording to the tradition of the appropriations 
committees. 

By thus limiting District expenditures to 
its own appropriations, Congress in theory 
reserves exclusive power to tax the national 
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capital. It has, in fact, limited the tax rate 
to $1.50 per $100 of property. But the 
commissioners appoint the board of assess- 
ors, whose valuation of property increases 
or decreases the bulk of taxes, while the 
rate may remain uniform. The board of 
equalization are also the appointees of the 
commissioners. Thus in practice the powers 
to assess taxes, collect them, and determine 
their disposal—all reside in the commission- 
ers. The safeguard to the danger of this is 
pointed out in the subjection of every esti- 
mate to the critical scrutiny and alteration 
of Congress and the watchfulness of tax- 
paying citizens. Public revenues in the 
national capital are nevertheless raised by a 
system under which more than a quarter of 
a million people are taxed without repre- 
sentation or a voice as to the amount of 
taxes which they shall pay or the purposes 
to which their revenues shall be devoted. 
Except as limited by Congressional appro- 
priations, the commissioners inherit most of 
the anomalous powers of the old board of 
public works. The real safety of the people 


hangs upon the appointment of uncorrupt 


and incorruptible men. The almost over- 
whelming burden of executive duties is 
lightened by dividing up supervision of the 
city departments among the three members. 
The engineer with assistants from the army 
is by law in charge of streets and sewers ; a 
second commissioner has supervision of 
schools ; and the third, charge of the police 
department. As a rule, the decision of each 
in his particular domain is final. The agree- 
ment of two constitutes a decision of the 
board. Meetings of the board are held 
daily lasting three or four hours. Beyond 
being allowed to appear before these meet- 
ings to present petitions for some certain 
action or for their approval of a bill before 
Congress, citizens have no part nor power 
in the councils or decrees of this municipal 
triumvirate.* 

This roughly outlines the part borne in 
the present government of the federal 
capital, by one of the two elements of rule— 
the commissioners. The other factor is 
Congress which passes laws for the District, 
votes expenditures,—and substantially car- 
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ries out the recommendations of the local 
board. In each House are two committees 
in control of District legislation, the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia and the 
Committee on Appropriations. To the 
District Committee in each House are re- 
ferred all bills concerning District affairs ; 
the Appropriations Committee has charge of 
District appropriation bills, thus holding in 
its hands the keys of the District treasury. 

The progress of a District bill usually 
follows a devious path. After being intro- 
duced it is referred to the District Committee, 
before which a hearing is usually secured by 
friends of the bill. If reported back favor- 
ably to the House, its passage is attended 
by the divers vicissitudes to which legisla- 
tion under party government is subjected. 
If the bill involve an appropriation, it must 
further run the gauntlet of the appropria- 
tions committee. Unless of great urgency, 
its passage is there delayed until the closing 
days of the session, when from its compara- 
tive insignificance among a host of huge 
appropriation bills on which the support of 
the government depends, its chances of final 
consideration are rendered precarious. In 
the House the second and fourth Fridays of 
each month are given to District affairs; in 
the Senate the District takes its chances. 
with other subjects of legislation. 

The most important District legislation, 
as is seen, is controlled by the appropria- 
tions committees. This committee in each 
House is one of the oldest, most powerful, 
and tenacious of its traditional right of con- 
trolling the thirteen great appropriation bills. 
for the support of the government. Despite 
the fact that it controls the expenditure of a 
half billion dollars annually, it is unwilling 
to yield to the District committee control of 
the comparatively small District bill, carry- 
ing some six millions of the great total, 
althongh it cannot act so intelligently upon 
it. The commissioners themselves as well 
as the citizens, would much prefer that all 
bills affecting the District should be con- 
sidered by the District Committee, and 
criticise the bad policy of dividing responsi- 
bility for the District between two commit- 
tees. The delay and jeopardy to legislation 
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from this cause are at times exceedingly un- 
just. 

The powers thus exercised by commis- 
sioners and Congress constitute the entire 
government of our national center. To 
understand this system one must forget the 
American principle that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; for this is a type in which public 
authority inheres in bodies extraneous to 
the governed. One must also forget the 
republican dogma, that the three functions 
of government—the executive, legislative, 
and judicial—should be kept separated ; for 
in this system they are entangled and con- 
fused. To appreciate this government 
highly is in fact difficult for the average 
American, 

But a word needs to be said concerning 
the financial resources of the capital. 
Washington has no fiscal officers of its own. 
The United States treasurer is ex officio* 
commissioner of the sinking fund,* thereby 
having charge of the District debt. All 
revenues are daily turned into the United 
States treasury and credited to the District. 
Thereafter only Congressional act and com- 
missioners’ certification form the combina- 
tion unlocking these vaults of the national 
depository. 

The annual expenses of the national 
capital are about $6,000,000. Of this out- 
lay, which is large compared with that of 
other American cities of similar size, the 
largest item is in round numbers one and a 
quarter million dollars, required to pay in- 
terest on the debt, which is now about $18,- 
000,000, and to meet the sinking fund pay- 
ment. 

No student of municipal governments can 
examine that of Washington without asking, 
what are the merits of this executive govern- 
ment over ordinary self-government that it 
should be enthroned in the very heart of our 
national life? By outsiders we have been 
accused of mistrusting our own national 
doctrine where it should best be exemplified. 
Nor can this system be defended as the 
only type possible within the limitations of 
the Constitution ; for during the greater part 
of its history the city exercised a delegated 
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power of self-government, as Story says, 
“without any constitutional scruple or sur- 
mise of doubt.” Such a defense would 
cast the discredit of unconstitutionality upon 
the city’s whole government up to late years. 
Neither can it be maintained that the pres- 
ent form was in the minds of the founders 
when exclusive legislative jurisdiction was 
vested in Congress. Records of debates of 
that time show no intention to deprive the 
city of autonomy in local affairs. Mr. 
Huger, a representative from South Caro- 
lina, voicing this sentiment in the House, 
said he “ looked forward to the time when 
the inhabitants would from their numbers 
be entitled to a representative on this floor, 
And respecting local concerns when they 
grew more numerous and wealthy there 
would be no difficulty in giving them a terri- 
torial legislature.” Randolph mistrusting 
the wording of the Constitution warned 
Congress of its misconstruction, declaring 
that the condition in which a community is 
ruled by laws to which its assent is not re- 
quired is political slavery. Madison, how- 
ever, wrote in “The Federalist” that “a 
municipal legislature for local purposes 
derived from their own suffrages will of 
course be allowed the District.” 

That this was the intention of the founders 
is proven by the fact that the promise was 
fulfilled as soon as the government was 
fairly established at Washington. The 
Constitution, therefore, as applied by its 
makers to the early government of the 
capital cannot be held responsible for im- 
posing upon it the present system. Execu- 
tive government must find its defense in its 
superior adaptation to the needs of the na- 
tional capital. 

It has virtues. Prominent among these 
is financial safety. Where the disbursers of 
public funds must submit every contemplated 
expenditure to the secretary of the treasury, 
then to Congress to be legalized, there is 
little danger of bankruptcy or reckless waste, 
Where contracts are public and the humblest 
citizen has access to bids and estimates, 
there is little danger of jobbery. Washing- 
ton is thus freed from a prevalent curse of 
politically-governed cities. In this regard, 
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indeed, the commissioners are free from the 
besetting temptations of city officials. Not 
owing their office to party success they have 
no campaign promises to keep, no debts to 
cancel with spoils of office; no crowd of 
hungry henchmen hangs about administra- 
tive offices; no seedy procession flaunting 
a servile “loyalty” files in to beg official 
charity. The boss and vote broker so famil- 
iar in the government of many cities, are 
here unknown. 

Party is unheard of in this system. The 
two civilian commissioners must be of oppo- 
site political belief, the army officer being 
presumed to have no politics. In the exer- 
cise of their enormous patronage consequent- 
ly, there is no opportunity for wholesale 
removals or appointments for partisan rea- 
sons. This power is really fast beceming 
distasteful to commissioners. While some 
use of it is undoubtedly made to please 
members of the District Committees who are 
haunted by office-seeking constituents, the 
commissioners have recently forwarded to 
Congress and the president a petition to 
place subordinate District offices under civil- 
service rules. 

The expiration of commissioners’ terms, 
one at a time, renders the administration 
continuous and consistent. The experienced 
element is always in the majority in the 
board, consequently the advent of a new 
member cannot cause the upsetting of enter 
prises half carried out nor the discarding of 
a fairly successful policy for doubtful experi- 
ments. 

In Washington the minor functions of city 
government are carried out punctually and 
effectively. Longis the arm and unerring 
the blow of administrative vengeance upon 
an unwary offender against city ordinances. 
Persons of this class are wont to compare 
Washington unfavorably with other cities of 
their experience. No American city is 
habitually so clean faced, well dressed, and 
presentable as Washington, 

A peculiarity in the population of Wash- 
ington, which would be a perplexity in an 
elective system, is a formidable floating 
element. A large class drift in and out with 
the changes of administration; many 
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wealthy people make Washington their resi- 
dence for part of the year ; hordes of office- 
seekers, lobbyists, and other variegated 
characters take up an uncertaih residence in 
Washington, to whom the chances of local 
politics would be meat and drink. Under 
such circumstances the ordinary methods by 
which the suffrage is protected would be 
difficult here to apply. Also of the many 
thousand residents who hold positions in 
the government, a large number have re- 
tained legal residence elsewhere, and “go 
home to vote.” For this reason many of 
this class do not begrudge the commissioners 
their exclusive prerogatives in the capital. 
A further fact is that perhaps the most 
abiding portion of the Washington popula- 
tion is the colored third. Self-government 
would therefore make the colored race a 
formidable if not preponderating power in 
national capital affairs. It is even feared 
by some that suffrage in Washington would 
for once place the well-to-do in the power 
of the ne’er do wells. 

It isfurther urged that the absence of 
elections and local politics from Washington 
protects the government from dangerous 
forces; from infection with local issues; 
from disturbance by incendiary elements in 
the very citadel of the government; perhaps 
from political outbreaks, contrived to in- 
timidate impressionable statesmen. 

The strongest argument for the present 
system is found in the share held in Wash- 
ington by all constituent parts of the nation. 
A nation’s capital is not possessed by its 
residents to the extent that other cities are. 
The former should in a measure be ruled 
by the nation. Congress representing the 
people should, therefore, have a voice in the 
government of the capital. 

Such are the leading merits of the local 
system of Washington, strengthened by the 
prosperous course of affairs since aristo- 
cratic rule began. The commissioners as a 
rule have been faithful to their trust. The 
city departments of recent years have been 
free from the notorious scandals now familiar 
to large municipalities. Huge frauds or 
flagrant connivance with vice are unknown. 
A policeman hastily discharged was recently 
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re-instated at the solicitation, not of the 
powerful saloon element, but of W. C. T. U. 
women. Jurists attribute the decrease in 
the quantity and degree of crime in Wash- 
ington to the good discipline of the police. 
The commissioners have at the least secured 
to Washington cleanliness, good order, and 
financial soundness. 

Having seen wherein the municipal sys- 
tem of our capital has succeeded, a very 
important aspect remains. Opposition to 
this system has risen and gathered sufficient 
weight to force the inquiry, will this form of 
government remain “ permanent”? Is this 
a system with which a patriotic American 
can be content? Is it one from which the 
hundreds of Congressmen and the yearly 
throng of citizens from all parts of the 
country can draw inspiration for the improve- 
ment of their own municipalities? Is it one 
which typifies American principles and in 
which the observant foreigner may see the 
successful workings of free institutions ? 
Those who live under it, as a rule, say it is 
not; citizens’ associations, a committee of 
one hundred from these and other organiza- 
tions have been formed for the avowed pur- 
pose of subverting it; Congress has been 
petitioned session after session for legal 
enactments or the submission of a Constitu- 
tional amendment placing these citizens on 
a different political footing ; in their memori- 
als they accuse the government of injustice 
and demand that the birthright of a free 
community shallbe restored tothem. Their 
indictment of the present government may 
be recounted very briefly. 

In the first place, this system is contrary 
to the cardinal political principles upon which 
government in this country both national 
and local is founded. It violates our own 
Declaration of Independence in that it does 
not derive its powers from the consent of 
the governed. It was even imposed upon 
the community without asking their consent. 
Akin to this charge is that the people are 
taxed without representation or the power 
of assent. No other community, not even 
the smallest village, can be found in this 
republic under such political disabilities. 
That the common rights of freemen upon 
E-Nov, 
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which every school boy is catechized, should 
be denied to almost three hundred thousand 
citizens of an American community,—that 
this community should be the very fountain 
of our national life, the depository of our im- 
mortal Declaration,—nay, that we appear un- 
able to make our government secure in its cap- 
ital without reducing the inhabitants to the 
condition characterized by Randolph as “ po- 
litical slavery,” seems indeed a dangerous 
admission of the inadequacy of our own 
political creed. 

The practical effects of this disfranchise- 
ment is seen in a certain political apathy 
prevalent in Washington. Where young 
people grow up without ever seeing an 
election or a ballot, without the expectation 
of ever participating in government of any 
sort, or without having reason to inform 
themselves upon the public questions which 
are fireside topics in other localities, it 
would be futile to expect a high degree of 
public intelligence or patriotism. To dis- 
franchise a community in the heart of the 
republic fosters a body of political wards 
incapable of self-government. More favored 
is the far off Indian to whom Congress is 
glad to extend American citizenship. 

Home-rule in local affairs is a vital prin- 
ciple in our government. It is entrenched 
in our Constitution, which reserves to local 
authority every right not specifically granted 
to the general government. Yet in matters 
entirely local, in school affairs, in health 
measures, Washington citizens have no voice 
nor control over the expenditure of a single 
dollar of theirtaxes. In other cities the power 
to correct official abuses is in the hands of 
the people ; here, whatever the blunders com- 
mitted, it is hard to locate the guilty ones. 
What is worse, though the guilty be known, 
the people are powerless to rebuke them at 
the polls. The spectacle, meanwhile, of a 
body chosen to legislate for 65,000,000 
people diverted into a city council dealing 
with ditch cleaning, care of markets, grave- 
yards, and other neighborhood concerns, 
becomes more incongruous each year. Con- 
gressional sessions, moreover, are not suited 
to municipal needs. Sudden emergencies 
occurring during recesses of Congress place 
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the District under embarrassments which in 
other cities can be instantly dealt with; here 
action must be delayed till the reassembling 
of Congress, although it be the rebuilding 
of a burnt schoolhouse. 

However earnest and disinterested the 
efforts of District Committees, Congress has 
not taken too seriously its duty of legisla- 
ting for the District as shown by the sparse 
attendance and desultory debates on “ Dis- 
trict days.” Great complaint is made of 
the tardy and dilatory attention paid to 
District needs. The superintendent of the 
city schools recently stated that forty city 
schools of the third and fourth grades have 
been obliged to follow the half-day system 
for lack of room, and that schools are 
driven into basements and rented rooms 
totally unfit for the purpose and harmful to 
the health of pupils. The last Congress 
made appropriations to this department 
which had been delayed and neglected sev- 
eralyears. It is charged also that appropri- 
ations are sometimes made for questionable 
purposes over the protest of tax-payers. 


For instance, a few years ago Congress 
was persuaded by interested parties to pro- 
vide an “alternate water supply” for the 
city at an estimated cost of a million and a 


half dollars. The work ran far beyond the 
estimates, costing $2,570,000; the reservoir 
is now abandoned. Twenty thousand dol- 
lars were spent in a Congressional investi- 
gation, and $575,000 for a main as 2 tem- 
porary substitute, and yet the object of this 
work remains unaccomplished. Mismanage- 
ment of this kind is not unknown to self- 
governing cities, yet it is a peculiar exasper- 
ation to citizens under such circumstances 
to feel themselves helpless. On the other 
hand, the honesty of the majority of Con- 
gress cannot be questioned, lack of knowl- 
edge of District affairs accounting for many 
such blunders. 

The scramble, however, among repre- 
sentatives and even senators for a place 
upon the District Committee indicates the 
view commonly held of the chances open 
to that committee for promising speculation. 
Franchises of a variety of sorts have been 
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granted to corporations on such easy terms 
that Washington has become a Mecca’ for 
syndicates and capitalistic enterprise. It is 
bitterly complained by citizens’ associations 
that District improvements have followed 
the holdings of syndicate capital. It has 
been openly charged in the Senate that 
Congress and the commissioners have 
favored the wealthy sections of the city in 
improvements, while other parts were pay- 
ing heavier proportionate taxes. At its best 
Congressional legislation for the District is 
slow and awkward ; at its worst it exposes a 
helpless people to the machinations of skill- 
ful ringsters, whose “ ground floor” privi- 
leges have been too inviting for the legisla- 
tive conscience to withstand. Probably no 
city of the country has so questionable a 
real estate history as Washington. 

The claim, therefore, that Washington is 
free from political rule may be met by the 
assertion that no city has been so great a 
prey to acombination of politicians of both 
parties who have battened upon municipal 
privileges. The community is now awaken- 
ing to the dangers of the present system, 
and a reform movement has been set on 
foot. Its object is not to throw off Con- 
gressional control, but the promoters main- 
tain that citizens should enjoy a share in 
their own government. The assumption 
made by supporters of the present system 
that, since Washington citizens pay only 
half their local expenses, they are not en- 
titled to complete self-control, ignores the 
fact that the government pays no taxes upon 
its real estate, amounting to more than half 
of that of the city. Should it cease its ap- 
propriations and pay taxes, as is done by 
governments in most European capitals, its 
outlay would be greater than now. 

Some modification of the present local 
system is probable at no very distant day. 
Various remedies have been proposed be- 
fore Congress. A feasible one provides for 
a single commissioner with an elected local 
council; all ask for suffrage, representation, 
and for the separation of the legislative 
and executive powers. No less a remedy 
is in accord with American principles. 


(End of Required Reading for November.) 





TASSO: HIS CENTENARY AND HIS LEGEND. 


BY M. V. 


” 


TRANSLATED FOR ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


N April 25, 1595, Torquato Tasso, 
who was preparing for his coronation 
at the capitol, died at the convent of 

St. Onofrio, Rome, pressing to his heart a 
crucifix. He began to repeat the passage, 
“Into Thy hands, O Lord,” but before he 
had finished it life was gone. 

On April 25, 1895, Italy demonstrated 
with great éc/a¢ that through all the vicissi- 
tudes and revolutions of the intervening 
centuries she had sacredly preserved as a 
precious trust the memory of the most ex- 
cellent and most popular of her poets. 
Commemorative festivals were celebrated at 
Bergamo, the home of his ancestors, at Sor- 
rento, his own native place, at Ferrara, 
where he lived for years, and at Rome, 
whither he had gone to receive triumphal 
honors and where instead he found the 


religious Hieronomytes who closed his eyes 
in death, 

The testimony borne him showed that his 
glory had never paled, that he had acquired 
by his works an imperishable renown. And 
who ever merited such renown more than 


he? He is of the number of poets who can 
truly be called delightful. ‘‘Seignior Tor- 
quato Tasso,” wrote Bartolomeo Zucchi, 
June 20, 1595, “passed, some days ago, 
into the better life, depriving us of the great- 
est light in poetry and Jdelles-ettres which 
our age possessed.” 

In all of his works, but especially in 
“Jerusalem Delivered,” did his unique 
genius display itself. The happy choice of 
subject in this work, the novelty of the 
characters, the ingenious artifices of com- 
position, the exciting description of battles, 
the penetrating savor of certain episodes, 
the divine music of the verse, all combined 
to secure success, and easily explain why 
Italy experienced an ecstasy of pleasure as 
she read and reread the poem. 

Editions multiplied rapidly ; it was trans- 


FROM THE FRENCH 


CHERBULIEZ. 


“‘ REVUE DES DEUX MONDES,”’ 


lated very soon into French, into Spanish, 
into English, and various other languages. 
It pleased princes, it pleased warriors, as 
two centuries later it pleased Napoleon. The 
author has always been passionately admired 
by artists. From the first his writings won 
the highest admiration from women. He 
charmed the common people, who are more 
susceptible in Italy than anywhere else in the 
world to pleasing and rhythmical sounds, 

If the poet seemed admirable, the man 
excited astonishment and compassion. The 
news was spread abroad, just as the “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered,” which won for him such 
renown, was published, that his mind was 
unbalanced and he was languishing in a 
hospital where his illustrious protector, 
Alfonzo II., Duke of Ferrara, had him placed. 

Tasso had remained deaf to the counsel 
of his father, a courtier disabused of the 
pleasures of court life by hard experiences ; 
he, too, in his turn wished to live at court; 
and when he succeeded in getting himself set- 
tled in the palace of Ferrara, dazzled by his 
good fortune, he believed that he had signed 
a pact with happiness. The life which he led 
there was what he had always desired; he 
was granted privileges accorded to no others. 
“That which I have always sought is a life 
of leisure consecrated to study, without 
being held to anything, without obligations 
of any sort; for I cannot write and serve in 
any other way at the same time. Here I 
can keep up a table, lodgings, and all honors, 
without being restricted in service. It is 
through my quality as poet that I have a 
right to fortune. It is a god who has given 
me all these honors and his altars shall 
always be decorated with flowers by my 
hands, and I will offer to him sweet incense.” 

A few years passed away at Ferrara and 
then the place became to him nothing more 
than a prison. Twice he escaped from it 
and twice he returned “into servitude,” as 
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he said: and very soon after, the “ god” at 
whose altar he had flourished, shut him up 
in the Saint Anne Hospital, where he re- 
mained seven years. His liberty once re- 
covered, he led a wandering existence, 
reduced to all expedients; at times peddling 
his grievances from city to city, and at times 
actually begging his bread, and being re- 
garded as a maniac. He became a prey to 
horrible suspicions, distrusting everybody, 
especially physicians, deploring the ship- 
wreck in which his happiness was engulfed, 
spreading broadcast his complaints, his 
invectives, his groanings, quickly wearying 
of the asylums offered him in his distress ; 
and, worse, taking a dislike to his own 
masterpieces and, worse still, inflicting upon 
them the outrage of rewriting them. 

So much genius accompanied by so much 
misfortune could not fail to inspire the 
fabricators of legends; Tasso, scarcely dead, 
had his. There were found ingenious men 
who claimed, that, having conceived a 
violent love for one of the sisters of the 
Duke of Ferrara, his patron had punished 
him for it by making him pass for a maniac 
and placing him under restraint. It is 
sufficient though to read with attention his 
correspondence published long ago by M. 
Cesare Guasti, to convince anyone that this 
invention rests on nothing. It appears 
from his letters, in which he wrote freely 
and at great length of himself, that he was 
subject to the greatest intemperance of im- 
agination ; his discomfiture and his unhealthy 
susceptibility disturbed his reason. It ap- 
pears also that, being a son of the Renais- 
sance by his turn of mind, by his education, 
by the liberty of his thought, he had the 
misfortune to write during an epoch of re- 
ligious reaction; that feeling himself no 
longer in accord with a church which had 
reformed the Council of Trent, and which 
governed henceforth most vigorously, his 
imagination was alarmed; that he feared 
being called to account by the Inquisition ; 
that, more and more disquieted and per- 
suaded that his books testified against him, 
he undertook to rewrite them, effacing all 
which he thought anyone might regard as 
suspicious. 


Such were the conclusions which I de- 
duced for myself thirty years ago. I then 
summed them up as follows: “ Tassopwed 
half of his infirmities to the feebleness of 
his character and the other half to the deli- 
cate nature of his genius.” 

Mr. Angelo Solerti has just published a 
book which will live and which is the most 
valuable of all the testimonials rendered 
during the late centenary festivities to the 
memory of the poet. We can henceforth ac- 
company Tasso step by step through his sad 
life. The book emphatically affirms what I 
have just stated, and the legends concerning 
Tasso must be forever discredited. 

Whether one likes legends or not, their 
history is always curious. In this new book 
it is shown that the generation which knew 
Tasso in his youth was unanimous in think- 
ing that after a few years’ stay at the court, 
he became deranged, that he committed 
extravagances, that he had attacks of fury 
and delirium, and that as he refused to take 
treatment, the duke had him placed in the 
hospital of Saint Anne. 

A peccant humor which refused to allow 
itself to be healed was altogether too prosaic 
and trivial an explanation of the misfortunes 
of a great poet. One could very readily 
persuade himself that there must be some 
mystery to be cleared up, some puzzling 
question to solve in connection with the 
affair. A Florentine cavalier, living at the 
court of France, was the first to imagine 
that Tasso had been incarcerated for having 
loved a “star,” for having placed his affec- 
tions and his desires too high. Fables are 
oftenest derived from anterior fables, of 
which they are only the amended and re- 
touched counterparts. The fate of Tasso 
called to mind that of a celebrated Latin 
poet, whom the Emperor Augustus, accord- 
ing to the chroniclers of Rome, had relegated 
to Scythia in order to punish him for loving 
his sister Julia. A Neapolitan jurisconsult 
wrote concerning Tasso, “I know no other 
cause for this detention than that which 
brought about the exile of Ovid.” This 


“seed was good, it soon germinated. Another 


Neapolitan, Manso, who had known Tasso 
somewhat late in his life and who, according 
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to the custom of all the friends of great 
men, sought to increase his own renown in 
the glory of his friend, embraced the con- 
jecture of the jurisconsult. “A new Ovid,” 
he wrote, “an unhappy love was the cause 
of allhis misfortunes.” In 1628, Barbato af- 
firmed unquestioningly that Tasso was in- 
flamed with love for the Princess Lucretia, 
the sister of Alfonso. Then the tale became 
more and more elaborated. One told how, 
in the presence of the court, in a transport of 
feeling, Tasso kissed the princess; upon 
which the duke, turning to his courtiers, said, 
“See what a misfortune has fallen upon a 
great man; he is suddenly deprived of his 
reason.” 

The writers of the first legends are rather 
reserved, they have doubts ; their successors 
write with assurance. It is thus that legend- 
ary histories are always born, are embel- 
lished, and accredited ; the acorn falls into 
a favorable soil and becomes anoak. To 
be just to fiction writers, it is necessary to 
recognize that their fabrications are always 
founded upon some phase of truth. Woman 
holding an enormous place in the works of 
Tasso, it was natural to infer that she had 
exercised a decisive influence over his life ; 
that, having inspired his genius and caused his 
delight and glory, she had also affected his 
destiny. He immortalized in his sonnets the 
queens of beauty who lived at Ferrara, 

It is in his greatest poem, “ Jerusalem 
Delivered,” that he has traced his inimitable 
portraits of women,—portraits done by a 
hand so delicate and so loving that they 
seem the work of enchantment. 

No poet ever sang better of ideal love, 
tragic and sovereign; but he never ex- 
perienced it personally. Poets of his kind 
are so made that the passions which they 
paint best they feel least. Tasso himself 
acknowledged that, while he passed his 
whole youth in deeply admiring some woman, 
yet he was the most fickle of men. Among 
the women for whom he professed a fond- 
ness, Lucrezia Bendidio was perhaps the 
one whom he loved best. However, when 
she was sought in marriage by the secretary 
of state, M. Pigna, a man who had the ear 
of Alfonso II., he judged that it was good 
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policy to desist from his own pretensions ; 
and nothing proves that this sacrifice cost 
him much heartache. 

In his writings there are many allusions 
to his singular mental condition. He was 
asked to go to the Academy at Genoa to 
teach ethics and poetry, but he himself said, 
“While having a great wish to accept, I 
should distrust my memory if my condition 
does not improve.” But it is also true that 
in all of his writings of that time there is no 
trace of irregularity, no contradiction, no 
incoherence. In the last ten years of his 
life he wrote a tragedy, a poem on the Crea- 
tion, and remodeled his “ Jerusalem,” and 
in none of these works is there any evidence 
which would indicate a disordered mind, 
there is no incoherence of thought or lan- 
guage, nothing which would indicate insanity. 

What, then, was his derangement and its 
cause? He often alluded to it and partially 
explained it in his writings. He was the 
subject of hallucinations, both as to sight 
and to sound. He saw little flames burst 
forth from his eyes; he heard strange 
sounds—the whistling of the wind, the strik- 
ing of clocks, the voices of people, and 
sarcastic bursts of laughter. These things 
troubled him in his work and brought on a 
state of frenzy. 

He often attributed these hallucinations 
to the secret action of demoniacal powers, 
and it is owing to his belief in these influ- 
ences that he was able to describe in his 
“ Jerusalem” with such marvelous clearness 
the plots, the enchantments, the operations 
of spirits. This is. not due to the genius of 
the poet ; they are the visions of a believer. 

He always believed that men were evilly 
disposed toward him ; that they made occult 
conspiracies against Torquato Tasso ; that, 
being envious of him, they felt for him the 
same spirit of hate which he attributed to 
Alfonso. He was touched with that most 
incurable of maladies, the mania of thinking 
himself persecuted ; his hallucinations were 
accompanied with an incessant fear of being 
poisoned which tormented his whole life. 
His friend Cataneo was convinced that he 
destroyed his health and hastened his death 
by the use of antidotes. 
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He feared not only physicians, intriguers 
of the court, and hostile princes but to the 
list he added the church. He always 
thought himself on the eve of being cited to 
appear before the Holy Office. In vain the 
Inquisition itself sought to reassure him; 
this inquietude devoured him. He went to 
confess to the. inquisitor at Ferrara, who 
absolved him and tried to calm him; this 
absolution was not sufficient, he wished to 
obtain that of the inquisitor of Bologna; 
had he been permitted he would have gone 
to Rome to implore the mercy of the pope. 
Tortured by these scruples, he disowned his 
masterpieces which he thought could furnish 
arms against him. He forsook Aristotle 
and Plato in order to plunge into pious 
readings. Hecould be content only when 
he had expurgated his “ Jerusalem.” 

It might be thought strange that one who 
could write as clearly and as beautifully as 
did Tasso, could be suffering from a mental 
disorder. But madness does not disclose 
itself suddenly, it foreshadows itself for a 
long distance. That of Tasso grew more 
pronounced as soon as he had finished his 
great poem; and I am tempted to believe 
that it waited before declaring itself fully 
until, deprived of the great distraction of 
writing and living no longer in the society 
of Tancred, of Renaud, of Herminie, and 
Armide, he fell back upon himself. All 
which draws one out of self, helps drive 
away insanity. To forget self is the secret 
of good health as well as of happiness and 
of virtue. 

Were the misfortunes of Tasso all 
imaginary? It is a question. When he 
complained of his destiny ought he not to 
have complained only of himself? Mr. 
Solerti inclines to the latter belief; he 
considers the poet whom he loves as the 
author of his own misfortunes. If I dared 
enter into: controversy with so clearsighted, 
- so conscientious, so masterful a writer, I 
should reproach him with being too absolute 
in his statement. There might have been 
things which the chroniclers did not relate 
which keenly affected a too sensitive soul 
that had the weakness to attach an extreme 
importance to details. 
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That which is certain is that he suffered 
at Ferrara, and I cannot believe that it was 
all imaginary. I do not want to think of 
Duke Alfonso II. as a tyrant; but without 
being a tyrant one might lack that generosity 
which would neglect nothing in order to 
dissipate the shadows, to heal the wounds 
of diseased imagination. It was not, as- 
suredly, by acruel caprice that he placed 
Tasso in the hospital; and we must re- 
member that on several returns he received 
him and accorded to him many kindnesses. 
But during his whole captivity he never 
gave him any mark of sympathy or of com- 
passion, and when he let him have his liberty, 
he refused to see him. There were reasons 
why the duke had him imprisoned, but he 
might have been somewhat to blame for the 
unfortunate condition of the poet. 

Tasso had from his youth a mania for hon- 
ors. ‘There is no baron or duke who will 
find me disposed to pay him honor... I 
hold it certain that I shall be a great man, 
and I shall show my greatness now, as if I 
already possessed it,” he wrote in early life. 
Eager for honors, he also sought pleasure. 
He demanded that he should have a peace- 
ful, an agreeable, a brilliant life, infinitely 
varied. He was impatient of any yoke, of 
all rules. He could sleep only on a bed of 
roses ; if one of these roses made a fold, he 
would have the nightmare and complain of 
his destiny. 

Bernardo Tasso wrote once to his wife 
Portia, “ You know how our son Torquato 
used to do in his childhood when anything 
was taken away from him; in spite he would 
throw everything else on the ground and 
refuse all consolation.” As he was then, 
so he remained through life. He was like 
a spoiled child who said, “ All or nothing.” 
By a fatality of his nature he conceived of 
life as a May day festival, perfumed with 
lilacs and roses. It was impossible for him 
to understand that the bitter must be mingled 
with the sweet, that man must prepare him- 
self to meet reverses. He never learned 
that one of the first things a man needs to 
know is how to come to his own aid and to 
sweeten the refusals of destiny by the manner 
of his acceptance of them. 





THE SENATOR’S DAUGHTERS.* 


BY A. C. WHEELER. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

RS. RINGGOLD never knew just 
what took place in that parlor. She 
was piqued enough to prefer her 

own conclusions to the safer method of 
listening. She had her sex’s knowledge of 
her sex and she said to herself, “That 
woman is stubborn enough to go and throw 
herself into St. Clair’s arms?” A woman 
sometimes prophesies with her suspicions. 

It was two days later, and Mr. McBurney 
drove to the door of Upsandowns ina sleigh, 
driving a high-stepping horse that appeared 
to take an esthetic delight in kicking the 
snow wreaths in clouds of sparkling dust. 
It was so early in the morning that the big 
house had not yet opened its eyes. Smoke 
wreaths poured from the kitchen chimney 
and blew down in steel blue films upon the 
lawn and went racing round in the western 
breeze and disappearing among the cedars. 

The call was so obviously premature that 
Mr. McBurney’s habitual impatience seemed 
to realize itself as he looked round at the 
unawakened house, and while he stood at 
his horse’s head wondering how he could 
gain admission to the house without making 
a rude summons, Barney came from the 
kitchen in his shirt sleeves, smoking his pipe 
and wearing the smile of intelligence which 
belongs to a privileged servant. “I under- 
stand your impatience, young man,” his 
rugged face seemed to say, “but isn’t this 
a little early?” 

“Barney,” said the young man, “ I’ve got 
important news for Miss Van Houghton, 
and it will not keep. Go and get her up, 
that’s a good fellow. Tell her I came 
from the city late last night and must see 
her for a moment at once.” 

“ All right,” replied Barney, with appar- 
ent incredulity. “I’ll go round and un- 
lock the front door for you, and light a fire 
in the reception room.” 


* Begun in the August number. 


When, half an hour later, Cicely came 
down the staircase, hurriedly attired in a 
wrapper and too anxious to be aware how 
luxuriantly improvised was her hair, Mr. 
McBurney thought he had never seen such 
a vision of loveliness in dishabille. She ap- 
peared at the reception room door a very 
fine picture of astonishment, and Mr. Mc- 
Burney with a desperate effort leaped over 
his admiration with his usual] vigor. 

“You see, I would n’t do this sort of thing 
at this time of day,” he began, “if it would 
keep. But it would n’t, and your father is 
in Washington.” 

“* What has happened ?” exclaimed Cicely, 
beginning to scent disaster. ‘Have you 
heard from Banny?” 

“It’s about your sister, Miss Van Hough- 
ton,” and then seeing the look of apprehen- 
sion deepen on the girl’s face, the delicacy 
of his mission suddenly struck him and he 
said, ‘‘ Confound it, I’ve frightened you, it’s 
just like me, and you ’ll catch cold here. I 
ought to have written it in a letter.” 

““Why don’t you tell me what the matter 
is?” cried Cicely, with a half indignant ges- 
ture. 

“T understood that your sister was going 
to marry Mr. St. Clair.” 

“Well, well, why should you interest 
yourself in it? Did you come here at this 
unseemly hour to tell me that ?”’ 

Mr. McBurney began to get a little con- 
fused. 

“Well, you see,” he said, “ I could n’t rest 
for I don’t think she knows.” 

“ Knows what?” 

“ That he has a wife in Europe!” 

Cicely stared at him with blank amaze 
ment. “I don’t believe you know what you 
are talking about,” she said, mechanically. 

“No,” replied Mr. McBurney, helplessly, 
“you confuse me so. Suppose you get 
your breakfast and I’ll go back and write it 
all out in a letter. I’m not so apt to be 
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disagreeable if I’m alone.” 

“If you have anything to tell me, Mr. 
McBurney, that I ought to listen to, I wish 
you would tell it without any farther non- 
sense.” 

“Tt’s like this. You sit down and let me 
close that door. You see, I went to the 
city to do what you wanted and find your 
brother. I had a pretty tough hunt of it, 
but I found him. Oh, yes, he gave me a 
letter for you, here it is. Then I thought 
I’d run in at the Calumet Club a minute, 
and the first man I met was Dawson. He 
was giving a dinner to some college chums, 
and we got talking about social matters, and 
St. Clair’s name came up because it was in 
the papers; and somebody, I think it was 
McKilway, says, ‘Why he’s a social lion 
here’; and Dawson says, ‘I wonder what 
he did with that wife of his?’ ‘ Wife!’ says 
I, ‘Oh, he isn’t married, he’s looking out 
for a wife now.’ ‘Isn’t?? says Dawson, 
‘well he was when I saw him in Milan‘two 
years ago. He came to Novara and stopped 
at the Albergo d'Italia with her and I was 
introduced to her. His governor was there 
and it was understood he was working him 
for capital.’ I give it to you just as I heard 
it, and [ said to myself, the Van Houghton 
family ought to know it.” 

Mr. McBurney looked rather ridiculous 
when he came to the end of this speech. 
All at once he became aware that in spite of 
his honesty of purpose it wore a sudden air 
of impertinence. And that was the aspect 
it presented to Cicely. 

“You have not a very high opinion of 
my sister’s discretion,” she said, “and I 
don’t think you need worry any more about 
the Van Houghton family. If there is one 
thing you have had every opportunity to 
learn and have failed to learn, it is that Mr. 
Van Houghton’s daughters are not marry- 
ing men because they ask them to.” 

“ Awfully glad,” said Mr. McBurney, im- 
pulsively. 

“Oh, are you ?” remarked Cicely with gen- 
uine surprise. 

“No, by Jove, I don’t mean that, you 
know. I wish they would, of course.” 

“Then I am to understand that you made 
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a parade of warning the family at this un- 
seemly hour and in your heart desire the 
misfortune to take place.” 

This was too much for the young man. 
“‘T thought you’d take it seriously,” he said. 
“Tt looked serious tome. It’s one of my 
mistakes, I always make ’em when I allow 
myself to be serious. But it’s all right. If 
you don’t want me to take any interest in 
the Van Houghton family, it’s a go. I’m 
sorry I interfered, and I apologize for tum- 
bling in on you this way. I didn’t know 
what a brute a fellow could make of himself 
when he thinks more of somebody else than 
he does of himself.” 

In this absurd speech there was a clumsy 
self-respect and a rude assertion of wounded 
sensibility that Cicely had never seen before. 
Before she knew it, he had reached the front 
door, and was bowing preparatively to his 
exit. The next moment he was gone and 
she heard the crunch of his foot inthe snow 
and the shake of his horse’s sleigh bells, as 
he untied the animal. She tossed her head 
and went to the stairs. But so incredibly 
rapid are the revisions and revulsions of the 
woman’s mind, that she stopped on the bot- 
tom step a moment, and then turned and ran 
to the hall door. Throwing it open with a 
sudden movement, she saw Mr. McBurney 
turning his horse into the avenue with a whip 
in his hand. She had slippers on, and was 
not warmly clad. While she hesitated, the 
young man struck the horse and started at a 
lively pace down the road, without looking 
back, his sleigh bells making a sharp music 
as if they expressed relief. A moment later 
she had run down the steps into the snow 
and was calling after him, “‘ Mr. McBurney, 
Mr. McBurney.” 

But Mr. McBurney gave no sign that he 
heard her. She saw him turn into the high- 
way. Then the trees hid his vehicle from 
her, and she came into the house, slowly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir might as well be confessed that in de- 
liberating over the matter, her chief concern 
was that she had wronged Mr. McBurney 
by her girlish pride. The danger to her sister 
would be removed in some way at once, or 
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explained away, but it would not do to have 
Mr. McBurney feel that he had been treated 
with unladylike rudeness. The more she 
thought of the information the young man 
had furnished the more incredible it ap- 
peared. It was not possible, she said, for 


so conspicuous a person to attempt to de- 


ceive anybody in such a matter, and the 
probable outcome of it all would be that 
either the story would turn out to be false 
or his attentions to Louise would cease. This 
attempt at a reasonable conclusion did not 
remove from her mind an uneasy feeling. 
Her first impulse was to write to her sister 
and tell her what she had heard. But she 
did not wish to offend Louise by an officious 
solicitude which had no other warrant than 
gossip. 

Mrs. Bland scouted the idea playfully 
when told what Mr. McBurney had said, and 
remarked that if Mr. St. Clair was a widower 
he was none the worse fora woman who 
liked his style of man. But the moment 
Cicely was out of hearing she said to Mrs. 
Blood, “It would be useless to try to ex- 
plain social customs on the continent toa 
young girl. I suppose Mr, St. Clair, like all 
the rest of them, had his amours. I should 
only like to be within listening distance 
when Louise hears of it.” Then the married 
sisters looked intelligently at each other, as 
if further reference to the matter could be 
best made mutely. 

It was late in the day when Cicely sent 
Barney after Mr. McBurney, and had a fire 
made in the library, where she sat for an 
hour awaiting him. But he did not come. 
The people at the house where he boarded 
said they thought he had gone to the city, 
for he took his traveling satchel when he 
went out, and said he did not know when he 
would be back. 

In spite of all her efforts Cicely felt a new 
sense of loneliness that night. She missed 
Louise keenly, as one always misses a con- 
fidante when perplexed and worried, and 
the impression was deep upon her that 
everybody that made Upsandowns tolerable 
was leaving it. The few words that Banny 
had sent her did not comfort her. In fact 
they were hardly intelligible. They said: 
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“ My dear little Cis, don’t send anybody to hunt 
me up. I’m all right. You wouldn’t know me. 
I’ve been born again. How’s the old hotel up there ? 
What’s the governor up to? Write me, Care of 
Job Vincent, Florist, 86 Third Avenue, and address 
letter to Benjamin Hardy. Don’t forget.” 

On the morrow Cicely had made up her 
mind. She took the nine o’clock express 
and at eleven o’clock was at Aunt Bertha’s, 
looking so blooming and radiant that Mrs. 
Ringgold was in danger of treating her like 
one of her bon-bons. 

“Why, bless your sweet heart, child,” she 
said when the flourishes of consanguinity 
had subsided, “ your sister has gone off, bag 
and baggage. My establishment was n’t 
prim enough for her. I should n’t be sur- 
prised to hear that she had eloped with St. 
Clair.” 

“Impossible and absurd,” exclaimed 
Cicely. “You don’t know Louise, aunt. Why 
did she leave you?” 

“Why ! because she’s got her own schemes 
to carry out, my dear, and she resented her 
aunt’s advice. She’s hypnotized.” 

** What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that St. Clair winds her around 
his finger, just like a curl paper.” 

“Tell me about Mr. St. Clair. 
know anything of his history ?” 

“Ves; he’s a son of old Commodore St. 
Clair of Bangor, who ’s living on his wife’s 
money abroad,—married a Hollander and 
got forty or fifty thousand a year,—most of 
which he spent on women in Paris—” 

“« But what about the son, aunt,—his char- 
acter ?” 

“Qh, his character is up to the average, I 
guess. I would n’t trust him any farther 
than other men.” 

“‘ Did you ever hear that he was married 
in Europe ?” 

“Not that I remember,” replied Mrs. 
Ringgold, carelessly. ‘“ Did you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well it ’s odd that people in the country 
always hear those things. I suppose you 
don’t have much of more importance to take 
your attention. I’m afraid, my dear, if we 
established a moral code for our men of 
genius we should have to get along without 
them.” 


Do you 
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It was not possible for a young woman 
like Cicely to carry on such a conversation 
long. Her instincts drew her away to plati- 
tudes and formalities in self-defense. Mrs. 
Ringgold’s moral standard was incompre- 
hensible to Miss Van Houghton, and she 
avoided any inspection of it. 

“Tam going to stay with you a day or 
two,” she said, “and hunt up Louise and 
my brother. By that time I hope my father 
will be back.” 

“T am glad of it, my dear. If you will 
take pot luck and don’t lecture me on my 
free and easy life, we shall have a very nice 
time.” 

The next day Cicely made the rounds of 
her city acquaintances in search of some 
tidings of her sister, but without avail, and 
late in the afternoon her coupé drove up in 
front of 86 Third Avenue, where from the 
inside of the vehicle she saw the sign, “ Job 
Vincent, Florist.” 

It was much more of an establishment than 
its humble exterior indicated, as Cicely saw 
the moment she entered. A rear vista of 
glass roofs and a long perspective of plants, 
with a great many people moving about, 
showed her that the florist’s domain extended 
far into the block. A gruff and overworked 
man at a counter didn’t know Mr. Van 
Houghton, must be a new hand; and Ben- 
jamin Hardy drove one of the wagons; he 
had a sick wife and had gonehome. Would 
they give her Mr. Hardy’s address? Yes, 
he supposed so; she could get it of the 
young woman at the desk. 

“Number 22, Seventh Street?” said the 
driver of the coupé. “It’s just round the 
corner, ma’am. All right.” 

In five minutes they were there. Cicely 
looked -up at the towering tenement and then 
at the card. “ Number 22 Seventh: Sixth 
floor.” There was nothing to do but to 
mount. She was resolute and went on, 
groping her way in the dusky upper passages 
and standing at last before the sixth floor 
door, to knock timidly. An old woman 
opened the door cautiously. 

“T want to see Mr. Hardy.” 

He was not home. ri 

“ Then I should like to see his wife, I wish 


.to come in. 
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to get some information from her, that is 
all.” 

As Cicely stepped into the room, the old 
woman disappeared into a darker apart- 
ment and lighting a lamp beckoned to her 
Cicely had taken but one step 
over the threshold, when she stopped, star- 
tled by a strange vision. Half risen in the 
bed supporting herself on her arm was the 
wraith of Mary Geike. Wasted and sallow, 
she was the mere suggestion of her former 
self. She had recognized Cicely’s tone. 
“ Ah,” she said, in a weak voice, “ you came 
to me. How beautiful you are and how 
good.” 

“My poor giri!” said Cicely. 
the merest accident. I did not know you 
were ill, or were here. I came to see your 
husband to get my brother’s address.” 

“My husband! Does he then know your 
brother, why did he not tell me?” 

“Tt seems that he does, but never mind 
that, tell me what is the matter. Lie down 
again. You are excited, and we can have 
a good talk. How glad I am that I found 
you, and how strange.” 

“You were sent. 
night. 


“Tt was 


I saw you coming last 
I have told Ben about you so often, 
that he says he knows you as well as I do.” 
Cicely sat down by the bedside with a 
yearning tenderness. 
“Tell me,” she said, “ what has happened 
to you—and you have a husband.” 


“Yes,” replied the invalid. “The best 
husband in the world. One can’t have every 
blessing at once. Tell meall about yourself. 
I have dreamed of you and wondered day 
and night if I should ever see you again; 
now you have come, haven’t you?” 

“There is nothing for me to tell,” rejoined 
Cicely. “My life is uneventful. You are 
the only surprise that is in it, and I cannot 
tell you how it grieves me to find you an in- 
valid—and here.” 

“Yes, it looks very distressing to you, I 
dare say, but I am not unhappy. Some- 
thing has come into my life that is new. I 
am an invalid for life. The doctors say my 
trouble is spinal and that I can never walk 
again. I fell from a carriage, and the fall 
developed the trouble—and I shall have to 
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lie on my back the rest of my life—except 
when Ben carries me in his arms. And I 
was so full of work and so self-reliant, as 
you know.. It’s very strange, my dear 
friend. Heaven took all my strength and 
independence away, and sent me the kindest, 
noblest man on earth to make up for it.” 

“Your misfortune took place after you 
were married ?” 

“Just after. But I have gone through all 
the disappointment and despair—I don’t 
feel a bit of it now—for it has killed all 
there was of the Mary Geike you knew. I 
am quite another person, and you will have 
to get acquainted with me all over again.” 

Cicely listened wonderingly, and suspected 
that the woman’s sickness had affected her 
mind. All she could do was to express her 
sympathy with an earnest vagueness saying, 
“Now that I have found you, you must let 
me renew our old intimacy and come and 
see you often, and get acquainted with your 
husband. Please have him leave my brother’s 
address here so that I can get it.” 

Then after a further account of the suf- 
ferer’s misfortune Cicely went away, pen- 
sively, promising to come next day. 


CHAPTER XV. 

CicELy suddenly became conscious of 
several causes of anxiety. She made one 
other discovery and she pondered over it. 
She must be different from'the rest of the 
family. Something of the matriarchal in- 
stinct had been transmitted to her and she 
was face to face with it in her bed chamber 
at Aunt Ringgold’s. Had her intuitions 
been stated in the terms of social economics 
she would have found herself saying that 
the family was the social unit, and here was 
a family disintegrating before her eyes. She 
had grown up with the unexpressed faith in 
a common family bond of interest. As 
she looked over the ground, the bond ap- 
peared to have snapped. Then she thought 
backwards with a quickened memory of her 
mother and saw more clearly than ever how 
that mother’s life and character had held 
together with undemonstrative but irresisti- 
ble cohesive power all the elements of her 
own household. This girl could not under- 
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stand why the mother’s influence should 
cease when the mother was removed. 

It looked to her as if Banny had been 
neglected. She recalled how that mother 
had refused to die until she had left her 
legacy of advice and love with him. And 
Louise—some kind of inexpressible danger 
appeared to be hovering over Louise, and, 
what was worse, Louise was inviting it. 

Very pretty is it to see the first glintings 
in a pure and inexperienced girl of those 
divine forces which sooner or later, if not 
rooted out by artificial means, expand into 
the magnificence of maternity and throw out 
feminine arms to conserve and consolidate 
what would else wander from its center of 
affection on devious roads of selfishness, 

To Cicely’s mind there was one remedy. 
It was her father. He had not given the 
subject that affectionate attention that it 
deserved. He had been too busy with the 
affairs of the nation. She would fly to him 
and as she had done a thousand times _be- 
fore, put her arms around his neck and beg 
him to help her. From an infant it had 
never failed. 

Saying all this and much more that was 
consoling, she turned over on her pillow that 
night, like innocence itself, and went calmly 
to sleep. 

The next day was one of poignant sur- 
prises. A telegraphic answer from her 
father informed her that he would be in the 
city one day later, and at the Astor House. 
She was to come there where he had en- 
gaged a room for her. This looked like an 
omen of success, she would get Louise and 
they would go together. This left hours for 
sympathy, and off she posted to her invalid 
friend, Mary Geike, whose married name 
she had forgotten. No sooner was she in 
the dingy apartment comfortably seated at 
the bedside for condolement, than in walked 
Banny, and then there was a scene. The 
discovery that Mary Geike was his wife 
overwhelmed Cicely with the force of a great 
disaster and she looked from her brother to 
the pallid woman on the bed with the dumb 
reproach that one gives to unpardonable 
offenders. Then she strode out into the 
other apartment and flinging herself into a 
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chair had a good cry, Banny looking on with 
crestfallen impatience. 

When the first paroxysm was over, and 
she saw her brother standing in front of her 
trying to look brave, she glanced round at 
the humble walls and said, “Oh, Banny— 
this will break your father’s heart.” 

But Banny did not share her apprehension 
of danger to his father’s physical economy, 
for he said, “ Pickles, Cis, try to be a sensi- 
ble woman. I wasn’t thinking of my father 
when I took this step.” 

“No, indeed, whom were you thinking of, 
I wonder?” 

“ I was thinking of my mother.” 

“Don’t,” she said, with a deprecating 
appeal. 

“Don’t what?” inquired Banny. 

“Don’t speak of mother at present. Let 
me get this thing fairly into my mind, and 
all that it means.” 

“You can't,” replied Banny. ‘It means 
too much, and your pride is shutting your 
mind up tight.” 

“ Pride,” she repeated, 
doubt about it. 

“Yes,” said Banny, “a most unworthy 
pride. You look at me as if I were aculprit. 
But you are wrong.” 

At that moment the invalid, who by a 
rash effort had risen from the bed and ap- 
peared at the door, interposed her voice. 

“You must not quarrel,” she said, “I 
could not stand it. Let me explain.” 

Cicely half rose to go to her assistance, 
involuntarily. But before she could do so, 
Banny had his strong arm about his wife 
and, lifting her tenderly, he carried her as 
he would a child, and placed her in a cush- 
ioned rocker. 

“‘T don’t want to quarrel with her,” he 
said, “ so you tell her about it. She doesn’t 
quite believe in me,”’ saying which he seized 
his hat and went out before either of them 
could interpose. 

“Tell, me, Mary,” said Cicely, “did you 
know you were marrying my brother?” 

“No, but knowing it would not have made 
any difference. Neither his family nor 
mine could influence either of us.” 

“Tt seems to me that Banny should have 


as if in some 
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considered his family,” said Cicely, some- 
what vaguely. 

“He did; that’s the reason he changed 
his name and never told them. He in- 
sisted that they never understood him, 
that is, none of them but you. I was 
strangely drawn to him, and often told him 
that he reminded me of you. He said that 
when I knew his sister I would love her bet- 
ter than I did you. He must have counted 
on your sympathy, and this has been a great 
disappointment to him.” 

“But, Mary, it is so rash. Banny was 
never able to take care of himself, how could 
he take care of a wife ?” 

“Tf you ask his wife,” said Mary, “she 
will answer you that he has taken care of 
her better than any other man on earth 
could, because he is the noblest, dearest 
man that lives. That ought to be sufficient. 
He was right when he said his family did 
not know him. He had to find me to be 
appreciated. 
dear.” 

By this time the first impulse of resent- 
ment had worn itself out and Cicely made a 
dash at what began to appear like a 
duty. 

“Well,” she said, “if you are married, 
that settles it, Isuppose. But you can’t live 
this way, you know, it ’s too distressing.” 

The matriarchal instinct is apt to be pat- 
ronizing before it is disciplined. 

“You are mistaken,” replied Mary. “It 
is not distressing to us, and we have not in- 
vited other people to be uncomfortable.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you are 
happy and contented, that my brother is —” 

‘““We are independent. We have learned 
to help each other—we could not have 
learned it elsewhere.” 

“Independent?” repeated Cicely with a 
beautiful incredulity. “And you tell me 
that you are helpless for life.” 

“Oh, no, not helpless. I did not say that. 
I have a great deal to do, and I am doing it 
cheerfully.” 

“ Married,” said Cicely, musingly. “ Mar- 
ried. I have never thought of Banny as a 
husband. It is hard to realize it. But I 
suppose,” she added with a comical look of 


I have taken care of him, my 
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resignation, “that I must accept you as a sis- 
ter, Mary.” 

“Tsn ’t it strange? Somehow you seemed 
like a sister to me away back in our school 
dormitory, but I never thought it would come 
about in this way. It must be fate, and it 
was intended that your brother and I should 
help you in some way.” 

“Help me?” said Cicely. “It seems to 
me that you need help yourself.” 

Then giving way to her feelings again, 
she broke into soliloquy as she got up and 
went tothe window. “I felt all along as if 
Banny’s career was somehow left to me in 
trust. It was one of the duties of my life. 
Now Isuppose I must give him up, to another. 
Oh, dear, it ’s incomprehensible to me.” 

Mary smiled somewhat faintly. “ Per- 


haps,” she said, “* you would like me to give 
You are trying to make me in 
It isn’t fair and you 


him up. 
some sense a rival. 
cannot do it.” 

Then Cicely came to her senses, and sit- 
ting down again said, “Say no more about 
it. But tell me about yourself. Have you 
had the best of advice? You have not given 
up all hope of recovery ?” 

“The doctors at the hospital say I never 
can have the free use of my legs again. It 
is partial paralysis and proceeds from the 
spine.” 

“How dreadful,” exclaimed Cicely, with 
the spontaneity of a girl’s first experience of 
anything of the kind. 

“But not as dreadfulas you imagine when 
one gets used to it, and finds one’s mind 
quickened and chastened. It has brought 
into the world for me a great and noble and 
tender pity that I never suspected, and I am 
sure your brother never suspected it either 
till it took possession of him. Think what 
it must have been to that rugged masculine 
nature to see me struck down just at the 
threshold of our work. And we had planned 
a great deal of work together. But not a 
complaint has escaped him. He has com- 
forted me and shielded me and assured 
me that he thinks more of me than ever. 
Heaven knows, I had terrible struggles about 
it when I think of his life, tied to a helpless 
invalid, and I have prayed that I might die 
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and free him. But always he has upbraided 
me for it and asked me to live for his sake. 
It will take you some time to understand it, 
but you will understand it in time.” 

“T’m glad I found you,” replied Cicely, 
with an impulse that was sudden. “You 
must forget all that I said. Iam so aston- 
ished that I dare sayI was rude. You must 
not suppose that I could be any the less 
your friend because you are unfortunate. 
I am going to see my father at once.” 

And Cicely after a mollified talk came 
away from the place full of great projects 
that she never suspected had the rather of- 
ficious air of charity. 

She was met by her Aunt Bertha when she 
got back and that lady carried a fresh sur- 
prise. 

‘Did you see your prodigal sister?” 

“If you mean Louise,” replied Cicely, “I 
have not. I have sent to all our friends and 
cannot find her.” 

‘Did you send to Mr. St. Clair?” 

Cicely looked at her with some amazement. 

“Certainly not,” she said. “I should 
never have thought of doing that.” 

“Well, that’s much the shortest way, my 
dear. They are both living at the same 
hotel. But they have n’t sent out any cards.” 

“TI don’t know where you could have 
heard such a thing, but it’s a malicious false- 
hood. You ought to know Louise better.” 

“Now, my dear, don’t go off into a tan- 
trum. Take your hat off and sit down. Let 
me get my fan.” 

Cicely did not take her hat off ; she stared 
after her aunt speechlessly until the lady 
finally dropped into a chair. 

“You need n’t worry yourself with wrong 
conclusions. Louise is only rash. She’s 
never vulgar, and the probability is she’s 
married.” 

“‘Married,” repeated Cicely, with some- 
thing like congealed ‘consternation. 

“Oh, yes, it’s the regular Van Houghton 
alternative. It runs in the family. When- 
ever they come up against a dilemma, they 
solve it by marrying somebody. Your fa- 
ther started the system. It has one advan- 
tage. It affords so much leisure, don’t you 
know, for repentance.” 
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Cicely was quite oblivious of the cyricism 
of this speech. Her mind only seized upon 
one danger. She had no time for irony. She 
must see her sister. ‘ Where is the hotel?” 
she asked. “I am going to her.” 

“How like the Van Houghtons that is. 
Whenever they can’t get married themselves 
they amuse themselves trying to prevent 
other people. I think I must have worn 
that same house-a-fire look when your father 
disappeared and committed matrimony. It 
takes a long time, my dear, to accustom 
oneself to these humdrum and inevitable 
things.” 

“You have been misinformed, beyond 
question,” said Cicely. “ If you will tell me 
where it is that Louise is stopping, I will 
ascertain the truth.” 

“‘ Ah, but she has taken care not to let us 
know where she is,” replied the aunt. “That 
in itself is a pretty good sign that she 
does n’t want to be interfered with even by 
her family. Now if I were you I would n’t 
bother about it. When she gets ready she 
will send for you. That St. Clair has mes- 
merized her.” 

“Tt is n’t possible,” Cicely exclaimed, 
with just a shade of despair in her tone. 
“Louise is a paragon of discretion, and you 
quarreled with her, aunt, and are dispara- 
ging her ungraciously.” 

“My child, I never disparage anybody. 
But I read her through and through, just as 
I am reading you now. She had one weak- 
ness, she was too unselfish and unselfish- 
ness is the most uncomfortable and risky 
thing that one can carry round. If she mar- 
ried Mr. St. Clair it was because she was 
thinking more of him than she was of her- 
self.” 

“Or her family,” ejaculated Cicely, “ and 
I’ll never believe it.” 

“ As to that, I supposed the woman of our 
day had got past marrying to please her 
family,” observed Aunt Bertha. 

Left to herself, Cicely felt somewhat deso- 
late. Marriage was fast becoming a family 
bugaboo to her mind and it was curiously 
associated with misfortune. She wanted 
advice and counsel and sympathy, and the 
sister who had always furnished them sud- 
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denly appeared to be beyond her reach. So 
she consoled herself with the promise of go- 
ing to her father on the morrow. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

THE next day she was overwhelmed by 
invitations and beset by callers, but she got 
away impatiently to meet her father. She 
found him in an elegant suite in the Astor 
House, just from the train but looking as 
fresh and handsome as ever. A valet was 
unpacking his trunks and laying out his 
wardrobe. 

“ Ah, ha, my dear,” he cried, “there you 
areagain. It seems to me I have n’t seen 
you for a year. Let me look at you. Yes, 
yes, there are the Upsandowns roses in your 
cheeks and the mountain dew in your eyes. 
Well, what do you think of your overworked 
old dad? Have I got any new wrinkles? I 
don’t stoop in the shoulders do I? Bless 
my soul, what a woman you have got to be! 
Let me see, how old are you, Cicely ?” 

With a woman’s finesse she humored him 
to the top of his bent. His girls had always 
had the trick of flattering him innocently. 
She said he looked youngerthanever. She 
knew every gray hair and pretended to 
count them so as to declare that he had not 
added a new one to the number, and they 
sat down together on a sofa very affection- 
ately. 

“TI have so much to say to you,” Cicely 
began, as soon as she saw an opening, “ that 
I hardly know where to begin. In the first 
place, have you heard from Louise?” 

“ Have I? Why, bless your soul, of course 
Ihave. Haven’t you? She’s married by 
this time. I got a despatch from her, very 
brief and very characteristic.” 

“Then,” said Cicely clasping her hands, 
“it is true.” 

The senator lay back and laughed at her. 
“True as gospel, I dare say. The die is 
cast, the bolt has fallen, the doom is sealed, 
and all that sort of thing. But she’ll survive 
it. Sobrace up. You have got your old 
dad left, for a while at least. I should have 
preferred a proper Van Houghton wedding, 
but none of us were prepared for it, and I 
don’t think Louise wanted it.” 
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“It seems to me the family is all going to 
pieces,’ murmured Cicely. 

“Yes,” said her father, “it’s the way of 
families. You will be doing the same thing 
yourself presently. It’s my punishment for 
having such handsome daughters. Louise 
must have sent word to the farm; she 
thought you were there.” 

“TI cannot believe, father, that it is the 
way of such families as ours. We have all 
had the home feeling inculcated in us and 
our attachments should not be broken off in 
this way. All the members of our circle 
are not only going different ways but there 
seems to be nothing ever to bring them back 
to the old home.” 

“My child,” said her father, “it is the 
normal law in this country. Homes last for 
one generation only. What one generation 
builds up the other abandons. They estab- 
lish new centers. Do you know what that 
home cost me last year? Twenty thousand 
dollars. It’s rather an expensive luxury for 
a man of my means, and that’s what I want 
to talk to you about. I’ve got to retrench. 
I intend to sell Upsandowns, and you and I 


can live modestly and comfortably here in 

the city.” 
“ Sell 

dreamily. “Why not keep the home, father, 


Upsandowns,” Cicely repeated 
and retrench in something else? It would 
be better to have a place that the family 
could return to, if any of them should ever 
want to. That was mother’s idea.” 

Then the senator got up and assumed his 
paternal dignity. “Cicely, your ideas are 
all very pretty and poetic,” he said, “and I 
appreciate them. But by and by you will 
change your views, you will want a home af 
your own. You will share the new ideas of 
a stranger, and together you will set about 
building your own nest in your own way. 
The paternal home will be old-fashioned and 
humdrum. That’s the rationale of it. Now 
we must consider the economical side of it. 
It is too expensive. I cannot afford to spend 
twenty thousand a year on a sentiment, 
which so far as the home is concerned is 
dying a natural death. You see your old 
dad has to be practical. At your time of 
life, you need social advantages that Ups- 
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andowns cannot furnish. No, no, you shall 
live with me down here, and brighten your- 
self up among the gifted people of your own 
class. Did you bring any trunks?” 

“No,” said Cicely, somewhat plaintively. 
‘“‘T intended to return immediately.” 

“Oh, well, you can run up and pack your 
things, or I’ll send up for you. We shall 
only stop here until we find better accommo- 
dations up town. Now get yourself ready 
for dinner. By the way, the Prestons of 
South Carolina are here. I believe I told 
you about the widow Preston, she ’s a very 
charming woman and I want you to meet 
her. I’ve got to goto the Union League 
Club this evening, or I’d take you to hear 
Parepa sing.” 

All this was wofully unsatisfactory to 
Cicely. The longer her father talked the 
more sensible she was of an aching void. 
The conservative instinct which had hastened 
her steps to him and made her resolute, 
seemed to have suffered a rebuff. The 
womanly nature, hardly yet accustomed to 
blows, was a little benumbed. Nobody had 
anything but indulgence for that which was 
tenderest and holiest in her. For the first 
time in her life a suspicion crept into her 
mind that her father might with all his 
knowledge of the world, be too utterly 
worldly minded to understand her. She 
went down to dinner with him into a restau- 
rant filled with guests from the West and 
South, many of whom knew the senator and 
several of whom came to his table to be 
introduced to his daughter. She noticed 
the vivacity of her father in this company 
and wondered at his stream of complimen- 
tary commonplace and his evident enjoy- 
ment of the political and social tittle tattle. 
She heard the evasions, the misrepresenta- 
tions, the polite falsehoods of political 
social life, and all at once she found herself 
wondering if Louise had not known and hid- 
den a great deal more of this than she ever 
suspected. Nothing was farther from this 
girl’s mind than a disagreement with her 
father. She loved and honored him as the 
traditional head of a family to whom they 
had all looked up. She was simply under- 
going the very ordinary process of adapting 
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herself to the new aspects of her ideal, a 
process that is always accompanied by 
secret tears. She was like a captive bird in 
the hotel, and she availed herself of the 
privilege to go back to the farm for the 
trunks, with a sense of escape. 

She arrived there on one of those pre- 
maturely warm spring days, when one 
smells the earth and sees the glint in all the 
nooks of the impatient season. There had 
been no public announcement of the intended 
sale but the knowledge of it had mysteriously 
reached the servants and there was a visible 
laxity in all the outdoor duties. 

Cicely went over the house and grounds 
with an acute sentimentalism. There was 
not a room in the house nor a spot on the 
estate that was not associated in her mind 
with an event oranemotion. Her mother’s 
room and Banny’s room by common consent 
had remained asthe occupants had left them, 
Louise having after some effort overcome 
Mrs. Blood’s determination to dismantle 


one of them. 
She wandered from room to room with a 


girl’s luxury of reminiscence, recalling the 
little events of her happy life. There was 
the inscription on the nursery pane written 
that rainy Saturday with her first little 
diamond ring, “I love Banny,” and under 
it the attempt of Banny to scratch his re- 
ciprocal line. Outside the lilac tree that 
Banny had planted on his tenth birthday 
reached up over the window, and a bluebird 
was building her nest in it, and making a 
great clatter. She stood in the big dining 
room and noticed the nail holes where the 
temporary stage had been put on that 
Christmas for the tableaux, and she recalled 
the wax candles, and the gay company, and 
the speech of her father, and how he stood 
Banny up on the big table to show him off, 
as the future lord of the manor. There was 
the broken flag at the gate where the clumsy 
men dropped the end of the grand piano 
that came up for the christening, and there 
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in the garret were the broken baby carriages 
and dilapidated toys which played so theatric 
a part in Banny’s boyhood, all huddled in a 
corner, along with the bethumbed and torn 
Rollo stories, and the pictured “ Froissart.” 

Almost every phase of the girl’s home ed- 
ucation had nurtured in her the ideal of the 
ancestral English castleor manor. She had 
imbibed the notion in her girlhood that 
Banny was to step into his father’s shoes and 
reign at Upsandowns like an English heir. 
And she recalled how many additional castles 
she and Banny had built together on that 
theory. It was not possible to help contrast- 
ing these dreams, so golden and full of the 
zest of faith and hope, with the dingy room 
and crestfallen man she had seen in Seventh 
Street. 

There was a favorite spot of hers in the 
meadow where a “willow grew aslant a 
brook.” She had read The Leatherstock- 
ing Tales to Banny there in the summer af- 
ternoons while he fished for trout. She had 
even pointed it out to Mr. McBurney as her 
own retreat and he had cut her name in the 
bark of the willow as if she had been an- 
other Rosalind. She walked over the soft 
ground through the meadow, noticing that 
the crocus was up, and that the wild ducks 
had left their imprints in the wet soil. Com- 
ing up to the oziers that lined the stream, 
she caught the fragrance of a cigar, and 
peering through the branches she saw that 
a man was seated in her retreat, smoking in 
a pensive mood. One more look satisfied 
her that it was Mr. McBurney himself, and 
turning about she glided softly back to the 
house, looking warily round several times to 
be sure that he had not seen her and fol- 
lowed her. “If he wishes to see me,” she 
said, “he will call at the house like a gentle- 
man, and not lie in wait for me like an In- 
dian.” ; 

But by this test, he did not wish to see 
her, for he did not call, although she dressed 
herself for the emergency. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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HE old missions of California, wracked 
by the storms of a century and fast 
becoming habitations for the owl 

and the lizard, are the sole remaining land- 
marks of a bygone day and a race well- 
nigh forgotten. Who has not read how the 
gentle Father Junipero Serra dared the vicis- 
situdes of life in a strange country, that he 
might unfurl the standard of Christianity 
among the benighted people? Othersthere 
were whose lives, like his, were spent in 
brave, unselfish endeavor to Christianize the 
Indian races of California, and otherwise 
better their condition. 

“In the year 1768,” we are told, “the 
Spanish viceroy of Mexico appointed the 
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‘1769 by Father Serra and Father Palou, was 
burned during an uprising of the Indians, and 
was afterwards rebuilt. From that time un- 
til 1820 the state was rapidly colonized, and 
some twenty-one missions were established. 

“The ceremony attending their founding 
was, in every instance, much the same; a 
cross was erected, and in the presence of 
the congregated Indians the spot was con- 
secrated with holy water, and christened af- 
ter one of the saints. While the land re- 
mained in their possession, the monks in- 
dustriously cultivated the fertile places, bring- 
ing forth rich harvests that more than suf- 
ficed their simple needs. During*the year 
1842 the missions were secularized, and 
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Franciscan monk, Padre Serra, missionary 
resident of Alta California, giving him a 


staff of sixteen friars. This band, under 
the protection of troops, proceeded to San 
Diego by the overland route, experiencing 
great hardships while crossing the desert. 
The first mission at San Diego, founded in 


F-Nov. 


stripped of their lands by act of the Mexican 
Congress.” 

To see the Mission San Diego is like 
turning a page in the annals of the past, for 
here was stationed the first outpost of civil- 
ization in Alta California. It is situated 
midway down the fertile Mission Valley,— 
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a narrow tract ten miles in length, walled 
round by verdure-clad hills and nourished 
by the waters of the San Diego River. 

The mission building commands an ex- 
tensive view of the surrounding valley, from 


a rise of ground upon which it is erected.: 


It must have been a commodious structure, 
judging by the length of the facade, which is 
the only wall standing entire. To the rear 
tottering partitions, rising from a jumble of 
huge beams, dislodged adobe bricks, and 
miscellaneous débris, are all that remain of 
the one-time home of Father Serra and his 
lion-hearted workers. 

The solidity of the outer walls would lead 
one to suppose that centuries of exposure to 
the warring elements would not make the 
Perchance 


place such a wreck as it now is. 
it would yet have been ina good state of pres- 


ervation sad it not been for ten years in the 
possession of a band of soldiers commis- 
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sioned by the Mexican authorities to take 
charge of the church property. They made 
it their headquarters, and during their stay 
many were the changes effected in and about 
the mission. The alteration of the interior 
is easily traced in the more modern workman- 
ship, showing the use of skillful tools, and 
also in the difference of the materials used. 
Here may be seen portions of the original tile 
roofing, side by side with shingles ; and wood 
was employed instead of adobe, which was 
the material used by the monks. 

Near the main entrance, at the right, 
stands an adcbe vault, wherein were boiled 
the olives that were gathered from the trees 
planted by the monks themselves. In ex- 
tracting the oil, the fruit was placed in sacks 
of Indian manufacture, woven in coarse 
meshes, and bruised until the pulp was seem- 
ingly dry and worthless. The drippings 
thus obtained were first in quality, and from 

the refuse, which was then boiled, 
an inferior grade of oil was ob- 
tained. Nothing went to waste, 
not even the scraps from the boil- 
ing, which were used for firing. 
The bells, four in number, that 
were brought from Spain when 
the mission was young, and that 
swung year after year from a 
mighty beam at the entrance, 
were ruthlessly cast upon the 
ground by the soldiers, whether 
in mere wantonness, or from a 
distaste for the “sweet discord ” 
that sounded forth at the wind’s 
idle touch, none may know. But 
cast them down they did, and 
there they might have remained, 
had not the pious dons of Old- 
town transferred them to that 
place; and even now, although 
dimmed by age, their mellow 
tone is as clear as on their cre- 
ation, over one hundred years 
ago. Nor were the orchards, 
which the friars planted and 
tended with such care, spared by 
the usurpers, and many a sturdy 
tree was laid low during their oc- 
cupancy of the mission. 
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There is evidence that the greater part of 
Mission Valley was under cultivation at an 
early date, for a rude viaduct, used to con- 
vey water for irrigation, can be traced seven 
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only the sturdy old olive trees, which no 
manner of neglect can destroy, are left to 
bear witness to the good padres’ patient la- 
bor. An extensive orchard of these trees 


4 


j 
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IN THE GARDEN OF SANTA BARBARA MISSION. 


miles below the point where adam had been 
constructed across the San Diego River; 
but the vineyards and orchards that were 
doubtless planted here have died out, and 


lies just outside the broken wall that once 
surrounded the mission, and at the entrance 
of the enclosure towers a group of date 
palms, the largest of their kind to be found 
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in California. Here, too, is a species of ac- 
cacia, brought from Jerusalem, it is said, by 
one of the fathers,—with its long, needle- 
like thorns, and the tiny red blossom that re- 
sembles a drop of blood. It has a history, 
this strange growth, and is credited with be- 
ing the plant used in making the Crown of 
Thorns, 

To protect themselves further from un- 
welcome intrusion, the holy fathers planted, 
outside the adobe fortification, a cactus 
thicket or hedge, which has grown toa height 
of ten feet. This means of defense must 
have proved effective, for neither man nor 
beast could brave the cacti’s spiked armor 
with impunity. 

Hard by the fortification a rude cross has 
been erected, to mark the spot where 
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number volunteered to go to the Indians as 
peace-maker, and despite his comrades’ 
protestations Went forth, bearing a crucifix, 
only to meet his doom at the hands of those 
he would fain succor. They. afterwards 
found his body, riddled by arrows; and where 
he fell, there he was buried. 

The Santa Barbara Mission, founded in 
1786, is by far the best preserved of them 
all, and is the most important, being the re- 
ligious capitol of the order. It has been 
thrice remodeled, and will doubtless shelter 
the followers of the Cross for a century to 
come. 

The building is massive in construction, 
and gazing at the thick walls, barriers im- 
penetrable to heat and cold alike, one can 
but wonder how, in those primitive days, a 
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repose the remains of a martyred priest. 

On the occasion of the Indian outbreak 
the mission was stormed, and the very lives 
of the inmates threatened by the infuriated 
Indians. ‘The soldiers within, who were re- 
tained to defend the mission from such at- 
tacks, urged upon the monks the necessity 
of firing upon the intruders to quell the re- 
bellion; but the fathers, true to their creed, 
‘would have no blood shed. One of their 


task so difficult as the rearing of that pile 
could have been accomplished. 

An old record describes the church as 
“of hewn stone and mortar, walls very 
strongly built, with good buttresses, a tower 
of two stories holding six bells, a plaster 
ceiling frescoed, marble columns, altar tables 
and pulpit in Roman style, image of Santa 
Barbara in front, in a niche supported by 
six columns; and at the extremities of 
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thetrianglethethree  , 
Virtues, all four of - | 
the figures being of 
cut stone, painted in 
oil, The interior is 
adorned with pic- 
tures of Purgatory, 
the Saints, and the 
Crucifixion, exe- 
cuted by the old 
Spanish masters. 
From high niches 
sacred images look 
benignly down upon 
the worshiper, as if 
they would murmur 
benedictions of 
peace.” 

The light, stream- 
ing in from the nar- 
row windows, far 
overhead, falls on 
the same objects that 
were here one hun- 
dred years ago, when 
a different people 
knelt before these 
altars in daily wor- 
ship. Adjoining the 
main building is a 
long whitewashed adobe structure, where san- 
daled friars in coarse robes are said to spend 
their days in fasting and mortifying the flesh. 
Ah, could the grand old fathers, at rest in the 
moldy churchyard near at hand, rise from 
their graves, what lessons they might teach 
of self-denial and abasement of spirit! A 
large well-kept garden flanks the church, 
and in the stone wall which surrounds it the 
monks were wont to conceal their valuables 
in those days when pirates infested the coast. 

The first forty-eight years in the mission’s 
history were years of earnest labor for the 
good of soul and body alike. Aside from 
the conversion and baptism of 4,600 Indians, 
“there were raised 152,797 bushels of wheat, 
24,733 of barley, 19,084 of maize, and 2,458 
of beans.” The breeding of sheep, cattle, 
horses, goats, etc., was successfully carried 
on, and large herds of these animals 
roamed the grassy slopes that lie be- 
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tween the mountains 
and the sea. 

The San Juan 
Capistrano Mission, 
which was twenty 
years in building, is, 
next tothat of Santa 
Barbara, the largest 
in the state. An 
imposing structure, 
though its walls are 
fast crumbling to 
dust, it crowns a hill 
at the rear of the 
quaint Spanish town 
that bears its name. 
Oftentimes the way- 
farer may see, com- 
ing up the winding 
path that leads to 
the chapel, a bap- 
tismal party, or a 
wedding train, 
headed by the gaily 
decked bride and 
groom, and followed 
by the entire popu- 
lace, big and little, 
tricked out with the 
gaudy finery in 
which the Spanish heart delights. 

The church proper is built in the form of 
a cross, the nave of the edifice being the 
body of the cross, the dome, beneath which 
is the high altar, the head, and the right and 
left wings, the two arms. To the left of 
the church, facing three sides of a spacious 
open court, are the store-rooms, and the work- 
shops where the Indians were taught various 
crafts. In 1812 the church was so badly 
damaged by an earthquake shock asto make 
it unsafe for further occupancy, and such 
portions of the furnishings as were needed 
for immediate use were transferred to a 
room formerly used as a granary. Even 
here the leaning walls menace the worshiper, 
and the entire building will, ere long, be 
abandoned to the bats that cling to the 
blackened rafters, beating the air with 
noiseless wings at the approach of a foot- 
step. 
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In this chapel are treasured the sacred 
vessels of gold and silver, centuries old; the 
life-sized images that once adorned the 
niches above the altar; the Virgin’s crown ; 
the priestly garbs, brought from Spain, heavy 
with gold embroidery and of priceless value. 
Here, too, is a book of writings in Father 
Serra’s own hand, detailing the mission’s 
history; a record of births and marriages, 
from the founding of the church to the pres- 
ent day; also an ancient Bible, worn to tat- 
ters with much handling. 

The Mission San Gabriel is still older than 
Although but a short 


the one at Capistrano. 


distance from the busy city of Los Angeles, 
it might be in’ Arcadia for aught there is 
in its surroundings to suggest the restless 
strife and turmoil of everyday existence. 
Situated amid smiling vineyards and fruitful 
orchards, with the gray-walled San Bernar- 
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been modernized. Narrow, barred windows 
pierce the walls, high up, and the entrance is 
guarded by a ponderous door, thickly stud- 
ded with iron bolts. At the right stone 
stairs, green and slippery with moss, lead to 
the loft above; and the countless feet of 
generations that have passed up and down, 
have hollowed the surface of the steps, ren- 
dering them rough and uneven. For one 
hundred years and more the Angelus has 
pealed forth from the bells, swinging high in 
that massive tower, and though the dust lies 
thickly upon them and red rust has encrusted 
them, their sweet notes still summon the 
humble devotee from far and near. About 
the church is clustered a little settlement, 
comprising two hundred souls. At one time 
the Pueblo San Gabriel was of considerable 
importance, the Spanish governors of Cali- 
fornia making it their headquarters ; but it 
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dino Mountains and the snow-crowned San 
Jacinto peak standing near, like sentinels 
guarding the peace of this lovely spot,—to 
see it is to tempt one to forswear ine frivoli- 
ties of the world, and turn monk—or poet. 
The interior of the buiiding is no wise dif- 
ferent from that of other chapels, having 


is now a mere country cross-roads,—a hand- 
ful of low adobe dwellings, tenanted by 
Mexicans. 

Those who have read the earnest plea of 
Helen Hunt Jackson for the Indian races 
of California, cannot fail to find the San 
Luis Rey Mission, erected in the year 1798, 
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of the greatest interest. It is seldom visited 
by the tourists who throng California, as it 
is remotely situated from the beaten lines of 
travel, and not easy of access. Well did 
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many were the herds of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and goats owned by the mission. The Cali- 
fornia Indians, who, before the monks took 
them in hand, were known to be of a type 
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the fathers look to the bodily needs of 
themselves and followers when they chose 
the fertile Vale of Santa Margarita for the 
location of San Luis Rey! How green 
and smiling is the valley! How clear and 
sparkling the life-giving waters of the little 
stream that bears the mission’s name! How 
grand the snowy dome of San Jacinto, tow- 
ering above the softly rounded hills! There 
is something pathetic in these ruins, fast re- 
turning to the dust that gave birth to the 
stately walls, the graceful colonnade, the 
lofty dome. The San Franciscans, it is 
rumored, will endeavor to restore, without 
modernizing the ruin, and it will then be used 
as a horticultural college, where the chil- 
dren’s children of those who once worshiped 


here may learn the art of husbandry. 

San Antonio, named doubtless from the 
good ship that bore the second expedition 
from Mexico to Alta California, was founded 


in 1771 by Father Sitjar. Situated on a 
grassy mesa, shaded by magnificent live- 
oaks, its location is unsurpassed. Stock- 
breeding was extensively carried on, and 


of the human race as low as the natives of 
Van Dieman’s Land, under the patient teach- 
ings of their instructors developed consid- 
erable skill in the manufacture of cloth, 
blankets, bridles, saddles, etc. During the 
year 1772, Father Serra suspended his la- 
bors that he might visit Mexico and secure 
funds for the continuance of his work. He 
returned to California in 1776, accompanied 
by thirty soldiers and their families. The 
latter were sent north and stationed at San 
Francisco, where, on October 9 of the same 
year, Father Palou founded the Mission 
Dolores. This is not the least interesting 
of the twenty-one monuments to the good 
padres’ earnest zeal. Its hospitable doors 
are ever open. A coin for the poor-box se- 
cures the privilege of roaming at will through 
the church and adjacent burial ground. The 
latter is in a neglected state, and a rank 
growth of shrubs and climbing vines makes 
twilight at noontide. Leaning headstones, 
gray with lichen, are crowded thickly, one 
upon the other. 

A fitting ending for a life spent in his 
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Master’s service was that of Junipero Serra, 
president of all the missions, Of the many 
missions founded by the pioneer priest, 
none are more picturesque than San Carlos 
del Carmelo, and it was also the most dearly 
beloved by him. Here surrounded by his 
co-workers, his spirit was happily delivered 
to its Creator on August 28, 1784. Accord- 
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dazzling line of white foam, that advances 
and retreats with the ocean’s ebb and 
flow. 

The San Buenaventura Mission-by-the-Sea 
is a well-preserved building, its walls still 
bearing traces of the rude frescoing effected 
by the builders of that time. Tall weeds 
grow upon the very threshold, and swallows 
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ing to his last wishes his body was interred 
in the sanctuary, where it now reposes. 

San Carlos del Carmelo rises on the shpre 
of the Bay of Carmelo. Weather-stained 
and neglected it stands, and around it the 
shifting sand hasdrifted deep. Sometimes, 
on a bright summer day, the scene takes on 
an aspect of rare beauty. Imagine the 
creamy walls of Carmelo silhouetted against 
a cloudless sky; in the foreground a riot of 
color, blue, crimson, gold, and white,—for 
springtime has spread a carpet of flowers, 
that summer may walk thereon. Beyond, 
where the ocean creeps up to the sand, a 


build their nests unmolested in broken crev- 
ices of the wall; yet candles are kept burn- 
ing before the altar as in the days of yore, 
and in the quaint confessional where the In- 
dian neophytes and the stern Spanish sol- 
diers knelt, the plea of the penitent is still 
heard. Inthe walled-in space of consecrated 
ground near by, generations have been laid 
to rest; and the ceaseless ebb and flow of 
human life that goes on outside the walls, 
does not disturb their slumber. “ Ashes to 
ashes, dust to dust,” it is written, and well 
have those zealous workers earned the rest 
that comes “ after life’s fitful fever.” 








A VISIT TO A GERMAN 


FACTORY. 


BY SIDNEY WHITMAN, F. R. G. S. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ IMPERIAL GERMANY,”’ ETC. 


N Germany, as in so many other coun- 
tries, the towns, particularly those in 
which manufacturing is increasing, are 

continually drawing the population away 
from the plain, the hill, and the valley, and, 
as years roll on, the large industrial centers 
assume more and more the dreary over- 
crowded aspect so long familiar to the eye 
in Belgium, England, and elsewhere. But 
for all that, there is still a far larger amount 
of industry carried on in Germany in out 
of the way country places, than the enor- 
mous growth of such manufacturing centers 
as Cologne, Chemnitz, Leipsic, Magdeburg, 
and many others would lead the casual 
observer to think likely. For in out of the 
way places labor is cheap, and there where 
there are mountainous forests, water power 
can be had to take the place of steam, and 


pine wood, up till quite lately, was often 


cheaper for fuel than coal. In fact, until 
within recent years, it was no unusual thing 
for large landowning nobles to start factories 
merely with the view to utilize a part of 
their timber. The manufacture of glass is 
peculiarly fitted for this primitive condition 
of things and hence probably the fact that 
for many generations past the Bohemian 
and adjoining Bavarian forests have been 
the seat of the renowned Bohemian glass 
making. Here it is still, and here, now and 
then, something of those simple patriarchal 
conditions of life may be seen which are 
gradually fading away from sight and mem- 
ory, not only in Germany, but right through 
the wide, wide world. 

T.in Bavaria, isa small old-fashioned town, 
situated on the southwestern boundaries 
of the renowned Bohmer Wald. The whole 
district, richin lofty hills, covered with somber 
pines, intersected by rapid rushing mountain 
streamlets, swelling to mighty torrents in 
the snow-melting spring, has been a center of 
glass making for ages past. 

G-Nov. 


The district’s rocky soil supplies the quartz 
which forms the principal ingredient in so- 
called Bohemian glass, the fir trees supply 
the fuel by means of which it is fused, the 
mill stream turns the cutter’s wheel, and 
even the turpentine which is used in decora- 
ting glass is furnished by the useful pine, 
which is also made into the cases which 
carry the goods to every part of the world. 

One of the most prosperous of the glass 
factories in this neighborhood is owned by 
a Herr von P., a scion of an old Bavarian 
noble family. As it happens, several mem- 
bers of the same family own country seats 
and wooded estates in the district and 
several of them are besides engaged in the 
manufacture of glass. 

Herr von P.’s case is somewhat peculiar. 
His father died without having made a will 
and he, being the eldest son, was by law 
entitled to claim the family estates, which 
were very extensive. But as it had been 
the custom for generations in the family 
that the younger son should inherit the an- 
cestral home (a not uncommon custom in 
Bavaria) Herr von P., of his own voluntary 
act, relinquished his legal claim in favor of 
his younger brother, and finding that a 
bankrupt glass factory was to be had for the 
proverbial song he bought it, came from 
Munich, where he had studied chemistry, to 
T., and started in a small way. 

That is thirty years ago, meaning for Herr 
von P, thirty years spent in the mountainous 
solitude of T. with his work people, broken, 
at most, twice a year by a visit to the 
Leipsic fair to see what was going on in the 
outside world and to keep up personal touch 
with the customers of his factory. For 
next to his work people, those nearest to 
his sympathies were his customers, those 
who honored his factory with their prefer- 
ence and to whose support he owed its 
growing prosperity. The factory was his 
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world—-and though he was asked to stand 
for the Chamber, he refused, and though 
his sons might serve in crack regiments and 
make aristocratic marriages, he took no 
heed of all this—but, like the old cobbler, 
stuck to his last, and what is more, felt 
supremely happy in doing so. And to-day 
the glass factory of T. is the most renowned 
in Southern Germany. 

But it was not money-making which was 
his one aim; he was much given to reading 
works of a socialistic turn in the long 
winter nights; for snow remains on the 
ground here six months of the year and 
outdoor exercise is hardly to be had. And 
gradually in the course of years he had come 
to look upon the conventional class distinc- 
tions of life as unreal, the prefix of nobility 
as a sham, unless it be an extra incentive 
to right dealing and to nerve us to leave the 
world a little better than we found it. 
Hence his care for his work people, which 
showed itself by doing all in his power to 
act as a moral force among them, with 
firmness allied to kindness. Alsohe started 


separate funds for days of sickness, for old 
age, on a system of mutual contributions, 
long before similar measures were dreamt 


of by the Prussian government. And more 
than this, he carried his socialistic ideas to 
the length of making every responsible 
head of a department in the factory a par- 
ticipator in the gross profits of the concern. 

A relationship of personal regard be 
tween master and man grew up in the 
factory, which made its beneficent influence 
felt not only in the conduct of the men 
themselves, but also far and wide beyond 
the boundaries of the village of T. Rarely 
did a workman leave to better himself. 
Why should he? He owned the pretty cot- 
tage in which he lived on the hill, under the 
shade of the mighty fir trees; and if he 
died, his widow remained there and his son 
took his place at the furnace or at the cut- 
ter’s wheel. 

The widow of an old glass-cutter, stand- 
ing well with the work people, was started 
in a little grocer’s shop, and there of a sum- 
mer’s evening the factory girls would come 
to ask advice, or what not, attracted by the 
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force of character of theold woman. Thus 
was the nearest approach to patriarchal 
conditions realized which this imperfect 
world of ours perhaps can show. 

But all is not sunshine even for such. 
The socialist wave spread throughout Ger- 
many. Railways were built right up among 
the sullen snow clad hills, and the taverns 
in the neighboring town of T. were full both 
day and night with roistering elements from 
all points of the compass. Drunkenness and 
quarrels were frequent, and the knife, often 
deadly in such hands, gleamed in the still 
starlit night, with only the silent majestic 
firs as witnesses. 

“A new time was coming—the state of 
the future was going to do everything. A 
man’s conduct was his own business—the 
capitalist was there to give them bread and, 
whether he liked it or not, to provide for 
their present and future wants. In one 
word, the Ardeitgeber, the work-giver, was 
the bloodsucker, their natural enemy.” 

And indeed it was an anxious time for 
Herr von P.; not anxious from the point of 
view of money-making, for never was busi- 
ness so brisk. He could scarce turn out 
enough goods to satisfy his customers, and 
prices left a handsome profit. His anxiety 
was of another kind. He noticed a rebel- 
lious spirit among his work people, his hold 
upon the looser grained portion was evi- 
dently being weakened. This touched Herr 
von P. in his most sensitive part—his heart. 
The thought that he had lost the affection 
of his workmen pained him beyond meas- 
ure. But, although far from impulsive, he 
was not the man to brook a breach of disci- 
pline, and those who showed a mischievous 
spirit had to go—and several went. But 
they never knew, that in the dead of the 
night their master lay awake and worried 
about what might become of them, and 
whether it might not have been possible to 
temper justice with mercy and keep them. 
For he knew toc well that it was very un- 
likely that they would better themselves. 
The present inflation of prices could not 
last and wages would soon come down to 
their previous level. 

Years passed; and things found their 
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level. The outside socialist wave had spent 
itself long ago in this idyllic valley. The 
old and the best workmen had remained— 
they were still blowing glass at the same 
fierce lurid furnaces. Others who had left 
had only been too glad to return, and all 
was peace. There still stood the Herculean 
fair-headed glass blower, with a smile on 
his face, as he doffed his cap and wished 
“Good evening,” unchanged, though ten 
years had passed since I had seen him; and 
nearly a quarter of a century since he had 
stood in the thick of the fight at Bazeilles 
of bloody memory. ‘“ Guten Abend,” brave 
Bavarian fighter, whether on the field of 
battle or facing the fierce fire of the glass 
furnace. 

For the furnaces have been relit and it 
takes a whole day before their contents are 
malleable. Thus it has been an off-day, 
and the work is to begin at midnight, to last 
right through the night; and when every- 
thing is ready, a bell sounds, and all kneel 
down in the glass house in solemn prayer 
to God. Such is the custom still. 


And thus one day of toil succeeds an- 
other in this busy valley, though relaxation 


is not wanting either. The factory has its 
own fire brigade, a small body of men and 
mostly old soldiers, and the summer even- 
ings are often spent in drilling for emergen- 
cies. On these occasions Herr von P. oc- 
casionally joins the men when ail is over 
and as often as not a cask of refreshing 
Bavarian beer unexpectedly makes its ap- 
pearance, carried by a couple of men, 
glasses are fetched from the factory, and the 
master sits with his men in the open air till 
far into the gloaming of a fragrant summer 
night, joining in their conversation and taking 
a lively interest in all their concerns and 
discussing the latest news. It was at one 
of those convivial gatherings of master and 
men that I happened to be present, though 
the time was midwinter and the place the 
glass house, when work was over. 
Conversation ceases, and a whisper goes 
round, and then a spell of silence takes its 
place. What is the matter? Old mother 
S., the aged widow above referred to, is not 
expected to live through the night, and the 
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men are loud in their expressions of regret. 
And from mouth to mouth in a few words 
here and there, you glean that the old 
woman was quite a character. That though 
her husband was only a poor glass cutter, 
now dead twenty years or more, the good 
old soul has been a sort of moral force in 
this little world—working for good in her 
humble sphere of life, bringing peace where 
vicious gossip might have stirred up strife. 
It does one good to hear her well-spoken of 
in this rough little Bavarian forest com- 
munity. “Will the Herr Professor come to 
his mother’s funeral ?”’ 


We are sitting at breakfast scanning the 
papers, when the servant comes in. “The 
Herr Professor begs to be allowed to speak 
to Herr von P.” And a stout swarthy man 
in the prime of life, dressed in black, walks 
in and presses in silence the hand Herr von 
P. offers him. It is the humble glass cut- 
ter’s son, who has just arrived at the news 
of his mother’s death. He too had carried 
the glass in the glass house in his barefooted 
youthful days. But Herr von P. paid for 
his education, which resulted in his gain- 
ing a professorship in the gymnasium of B. 
He has come to bury his mother, and is 
evidently nervous as he tells his benefactor 
that some of his mother’s old friends would 
like to carry her to her grave. Will he 
kindly give permission for them to do so? 
For they are glass blowers, many of them, 
and their going to the funeral may mean 
the stopping of the glass oven and the con- 
sequent loss of a whole working day of the 
year to the factory. Herr von P. reflects 
for a moment and then quietly says, “ Yes, 
they may go.” 

“A thousand thanks, Herr Geheimrath,” 
for, rather against his wish, Herr von P. has 
lately received the honorary title of privy 
councilor from the regent. 

“But won’t you come in and dine with 
us?” asks Herr von P. kindly, as he notices 
the emotion of the professor. 

“T think I would better decline, if you 
will kindly allow me to do so, sir. My 
sister is alone in the house, and she might 
feel lonely with——_” 
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“Well, then, auf wiedersehen to-morrow.” 

The morrow comes: the snow is on the 
ground and it is one of the sharpest, bitter- 
est cold days, even for this bleak region. 
The glass house is idle, though the factory 
bell is tolling ; but it is the funeral knell of the 
old glass cutter’s widow. I was not well at 
the time and thus forced to remain indoors. 
But as I peered through the window, I 
could hear the sounds of choral singing 
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coming nearer, and soon the funeral pro- 
cession hove in sight, all bareheaded 
in the bitter bleak easterly wind; the 
acolyte carrying the cross aloft, the thurifers 
swinging incense burners, the coffin, car- 
ried by eight workmen, behind whom fol- ° 
lowed Herr von P., bareheaded like the 
rest, with a crowd of factory hands follow- 
ing in marching order. And the cemetery 
was two English miles away. 


THE HORSE AND HIS COMPETITORS. 


BY ROBERT LEW 


T is said that life is much easier under 
the principle of merely “touching the 
button” and summoning the powers 

of nature to do the rest. But the desire of 
ease is not the ultimate aspiration of hu- 


manity. It may be sufficient to meet the 


needs of the fabled lives of luxury of our 
neighbors in the far East, but physical ex- 


ertion and mastery are the need of the true 
American of to-day, and no other form of 
pleasure or trial of skill so fully meets this 
need as the fiery spirit of a good horse. 

No one who has ever drawn the lines over 
a sensitive horse chafing at the bit as he 
leaped over a rail fence or across a brook 
need question for a moment that any modern 
mechanism, however perfect, will displace 
the horse. It may do forthe wants of trade. 
But I venture the assertion, that for the com- 
panionship of man, for his service and pleas- 
ure in troublous and peaceful times, the 
horse will never be supplanted by any bicy- 
cle, steam, or electrical contrivance. Imagine 
if you please, Napoleon crossing the Alps in 
a blinding snow storm on a bicycle, or 
Alexander riding heroically at the head of 
his armies in a horseless carriage, or Caesar 
mounted on a kerosene motor giving battle 
to his foes. 

The horse has a definite place in history. 
The Duke of Wellington loved the horse, and 
over his favorite animal which carried him 
through the battle of Waterloo he had the 
following epitaph inscribed : 
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“God’s humble instrument, though meaner clay, 
Must share the triumph of that glorious day.” 


The horse in all ages has been treated as 
the noblest of animals. The long depend- 
ence of humanity on the horse furnishes a 
striking example of the adaptability of peo- 
ple to inevitable circumstances. The fact 
that the horse is extremely difficult to use 
developed a new art which is held in high 
esteem and has brought great profit to its 
possessors. No one ever blamed the horse 
for kicking the side out of the stable, or for 
smashing the buggy, or for throwing his 
mount ; on the contrary the blame rests on 
his master for not getting the better of him. 
The rider who can successfully resist the 
horse’s efforts to get rid of him has always 
been pointed out to the rising generation as 
a remarkable person. If we had a piece of 
mechanism that had played us all the tricks 
that the horse has it would have been con- 
sidered a universal calamity. 

I hear a great deal of talk that the horse 
is to be abolished, that he is to be supplanted 
by some mechanical contrivance that neither 
eats, sleeps, nor has hearing, but which is 
always ready to do our bidding. All well 
and good. We delight in the inventive gen- 
ius that gives us a varied and successful 
means of locomotion, that gives us a horse- 
less carriage, a bicycle motor, or a trolley 
car which only requires us to press the button 
and we are carried to our destination through 
the agency of some invisible natural force. 
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We perhaps have the service performed 
quicker, we can go farther, we can go faster 
than we did with the old-fashioned horse, but, 
stop a moment, does that reflect discredit or 
dishonor onthe horse? A four dollar type- 
writer can write faster and probably better 
than Shakespeare, and Corbett can run faster 
and better than Daniel Webster could, but 
tell me how one can extract the comfort, 
pleasure, intellectual growth, and happiness 
out of a four dollar mechanical contrivance 
that one can get from Shakespeare, and how 
to find the statesmanship, and fimesse of 
character, in the pugilist that is found in 
Webster. Shakespeare and Webster are 
standards and will live in history forall time. 
A mechanical contrivance and pugilism are 
innovations ; they may do their work well and 
even better for a time, but the novelty wears 
away and we go back to our original stand- 
ard. So withthe horse he may suffer eclipse 
for a time in the mad raceof our generation 
to get something new and something that 
some one else does not possess, but we al- 
ways came back to him as a tried and trusted 
friend. 

Our children have been taught to revere 
the horse, possibly their first lesson in patriot- 
ism was in seeing some noted war general 
astride a horse, the whole forming a granite 
pile in one of our parks. The hero and the 
horse go side by side, and the horse has had 
his definite place in winning some of our 
most glorious victories for the stars and 
stripes. 

In certain localities advances are being 
made that will certainly test the supremacy 
of the horse with reference to particular 
kinds of service. Given asphalt roads and 
easy grades, the horse is for certain purposes 
at once at a disadvantage. In France where 
good roads abound both in city and country, 
the horseless carriage has come into wide 
use; great care is taken in the construction, 
many safety appliances used to operate it, 
and storage electric batteries and petroleum 
motors are variously employed. 

Some time ago a course was laid out from 
Versailles to Bordeaux and return, 460 miles, 
and a prize offered to the carriage that 
would make the run in the shortest time, no 
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matter what the motive power. It was 
won by a carriage with a gasoline engine. 
The perfect character of the roads in France 
makes this form of travel practicable. In 
our own country, steps are being taken and 
the matter thoroughly investigated as to the 
use of these carriages on our public high- 
ways. In Chicago they are killing off the 
horse and putting him up in cans and then 
sending him to the larger cities of France 
and Germany for food. I am told that the 
horses used for this purpose come mainly 
from the western country. Thousands of 
them have herded over the ranges, consum- 
ing food needed for cattle and sheep, and 
were literally “not worth their oats.” 
Horsemen had tried every market in the 
country, but no buyers were to be found. 
In Portland, Oregon, a company has been 
formed to engage in the buying and slaugh- 
tering of horses, and the preparing of their 
flesh for food, utilizing the oil, bones, hair, 
etc., and making fertilizer of the offal and 
refuse. Already some six thousand horses 
have been prepared for the market and two 
hundred thousand more are running wild 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana. 

The horse is a pachydermatous or thick- 
skinned animal, but the skin is not so thick 
as that of the ox; it clings tightly to the flesh 
and cannot be removed as the skin of a 
ruminating animal, an ox or sheep, can. It is 
as difficult to get off as the skin of a hog. 
The skin makes good leather of its kind, and 
the oil is excellentfor machinery. The long 
hair of the tail is woven into hair cloth for 
upholstering chairs and sofas, and the mane 
hair is used for stuffing them. The bones 
are good for many things, buttons, knife 
handles, bone dust, and charcoal. In fact, 
every part of the animal is used, and a move- 
ment is on foot to popularize it in this coun- 
try and sell horseflesh as food. Thus we 
see the horse a drug on the market as far as 
his original use is concerned, taken up and 
disposed of in the same manner as cattle and 
sheep. The responsibility for this rests upon 
the advancement in electricity. It supplants 
the horse in street railways and now the 
horseless carriage comes, propelled by elec- 
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tricity, to drive him out of his legitimate 
usefulness. 

The horseless carriage is a unique vehicle. 
A syndicate is now building a factory for 
its construction on Long Island to supply 
the American market. The carriage will 
carry from two to six persons. It is pro- 
_ pelled by a two and a half to three and a 
half horse power motor. Four different 
speeds are obtainable, three and a half, six, 
nine, and fourteen miles an hour. The fuel 
is petroleum and costs about one cent per 
horse power per hour. The engine is oper- 
ated by gas explosions produced at certain in- 
tervals, there being no boiler or steam. In 
Paris and London many of these carriages are 
operated daily on the boulevards and are a 
source of great economy, profit, and pleas- 
ure to their owners. 

Benjamin Franklin had small idea what 
marvelous results would obtain when he 
wooed that electrical current down his kite 
string. A series of successful mechanical 
improvements followed until now the poor 
horse stands confronted by the mechanical 
horseless carriage which in certain localities 
is already an established institution. Well 
may one stop and ask, Whither are we drift- 
ing? With the trolley car, cable car, steam 
car, bicycle, and horseless carriage it would 
seem that the usefulness of the horse is 
well nigh gone. But, as we inquire further, 
we find that the cheap horse with few good 
points, as matters now stand, is doomed. 
The costly, good-looking horse, the horse of 
history, the heroic horse in action, will prob- 
ably last long and great pains will be taken 
to breed him. 

In the eastern and middle states where 
small farms abound, the stocky, well-built 
horse will always be an important factor in 
tilling the soil, and in the lesser labors of 
farm work. He has occupied this position, 
which has been recognized as peculiarly his 
own, from the beginning of time and in this 
long and tried service he has acquitted him- 
self with credit and honor to himself and 
master alike. While I do not question 
the right from an economical point of view 
I do question the possibility of his being sup- 
planted in this particular work by any com- 
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bination of natural forces. In some of the 
western states where grain is raised in large 
quantities experiments and actual operations 
have been conducted with the use of steam 
traction engines as the motive power in the 
cultivation of the crops. The success attend- 
ant upon this idea has been somewhat lim- 
ited. 

For many years we have had located at 
various points stables and breeding farms 
for the proper development of what is known 
as the running and trotting horse, where 
form, speed, and action shall be brought to 
the highest degree of perfection. Men of 
means have indulged their fancy in this di- 
rection until we possess some of the finest 
establishments for this purpose to be found 
in the world. Some owners have prosecuted 
their work with the legitimate idea in view 
of producing a standard of horseflesh no- 
where to be found ; with others the only point 
sought has been the money earning value of 
the animal as judged from a racing stand- 
point, and indeed the latter class in these 
degenerate days has largely predominated. 
But here too a halt has been called. Numer- 
ous states, notably New York, have enacted 
laws prohibiting the selling of pools on races. 
Thus the all-the-year-round occupation of 
the “book-maker,” the “talent,’’ and the 
“jockey” has vanished and it is not hard 
to perceive that the owner finding conditions 
once favorable, now gone, will discontinue 
his operations in the production of “ form and 
speed.” While this iseminently proper from 
a moral point of view and from the influence 
it has upon the minds of our young men of 
to-day and in the shaping of their future 
lives, it certainly eliminates a once much 
gloried occupation, the breeding of a most 
beautiful animal. 

The horse stands for ambition in the ani- 
mal kingdom. He is not hard to handle but 
he prefers to carry muscle rather than hys- 
teria. The good old lady who slaps the lines 
on his back and the nervous old gentleman 
who uses the whip on his flanks when he re- 
fuses to lift his tail off the lines, incline the 
horse to run away; but then the horse was no 
more intended for the kind old lady or the 
nervous old gentleman than the cow was 
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intended to have a collegiate education. 

The horse is man’s own animal. Rightly 
handled he never refuses to pull to the last 
ounce of his strength, neither will he runaway 
and smash things up generally. He is not 
afraid of bullets, cannon balls, or rapid-fire 
guns. He has been the firm companion and 
associate of our greatest heroes. Bicycles, 
electric cars, and horseless carriages may 


come and go but they will never destroy the 
horse. We have to-day the finest horses ever 
produced in the world, and we fancy it will be 
many a day before any ball bearing, pneu- 
matic tired contrivances will take their place. 
No matter how useful they may become in 
the marts of trade, the horse will always re- 
tain his place in the hearts of healthy, vig- 
orous mankind. 


MARINE ETIQUETTE. 


BY A. OSKAR KLAUSSMANN. 


TRANSLATED FOR “ 


“  F only I had the money that was ex- 
pended in saluting during the Kiel 
festal days at the opening of the 

North Baltic Sea Canal, I would be perfectly 
satisfied,” exclaimed one of the men at the 
celebration, and his remark was not without 
reason. The money which was blown up 
in firing salutes on that world-renowned oc- 
casion, would be counted a fortune by any 
man of moderate pretensions. Marine eti- 
quette is pretty expensive, moreover it is 
complicated. Yet the international arrange- 
ments, especially those which pertain to the 
seafaring states, insist on the strict observ- 
ance of this etiquette. 

Whenever a warship on the high sea meets 
another warship in times of peace, it has to 
exchange greetings with it. In so doing both 
ships bring to, and recognize each other’s 
flags by firing the proper salute. The inter- 
national salute requires twenty-one guns. 
When the nations to which the two ships 
belong are especially friendly, wind and 
weather permitting, from each ship a boat 
is sent out to the other one with an officer, 
who makes an official visit to report the 
name of his ship, its garrison, its destina- 
tion, and to inquire after the welfare of the of- 
ficers and passengers on the other ship, also 
to offer those services which sometimes are 
very much needed. If on the vessel there 
is a higher marine officer, a salute of a spe- 
cial number of guns is shot off to announce 
it, the number of guns depending upon his 
rank. According to the international ad- 
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justment seventeen guns are for an admiral, 
fifteen for a vice admiral, thirteen for a rear 
admiral, and for a commodore, that is the 
chief of a squadron or flotilla who is not an 
admiral, from nine to eleven guns. 

When a ship enters a strange port, it 
greets the flag of that country with a salute 
of twenty-one guns, which is answered im- 
mediately from the shore, usually by the 
harbor fort or by a special shore battery. 
When foreign warships lie in the harbor 
their national flag also is saluted by the in- 
coming steamer and the salute is returned 
by the ships lying at anchor. When higher 
officials chance to be on the other warships 
in port, they moreover receive their salute 
above described ; but the flag of an admiral 
is saluted by a foreign warship only once in 
a year. For instance, when a German war- 
ship comes into the port of Rio de Janiero 
and there meets a Brazilian admiral on his 
ship, whose flag it has already saluted in an- 
other port in the course of the year, the fire 
of salute is omitted on this occasion. In 
addition to these salutes, guns are fired on 
the ship for the diplomatic representatives, 
consuls, and ambassadors from its own 
country who come on board in foreign ports. 
If a German boat, for instance, lies in an 
English port, and the German vice consul 
comes on board, five guns are fired in his 
honor, if the consul comes, seven guns, and 
nine for the consul general, eleven for the 
minister resident, thirteen for the envoy, and 
seventeen for the ambassador. If the em- 
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peror comes, whether for a long gala parade, 
or only for a short visit, a certain number 
of shots, from twenty-one to one hundred 
and one, are fired. 

One can imagine what shooting must 
have taken place at the Kiel festivities, when 
the strange fleets approaching first greeted 
the German flag in the harbor, then fired 
the salute for the admirals in the harbor. 
This of course had to be returned on the 
part of the Germans, and as often as a new 
squadron arrived, the shooting began again. 
The climax was reached at the moment the 
German emperor appeared in the harbor 
and reviewed the German and foreign squad- 
rons. For the firing of salutes special car- 
touches were used, which were filled only 
with powder. In the expensive marine 
shooting of to-day one such shot costs sev- 
eral marks, the mark in United States 
money being equivalent to about twenty- 
four cents, and this sum fast multiplies when 
the saluting is done as extensively as it was 
at the Kiel festivities. 

But marine etiquette is not exhausted at 


shooting. When a warship enters a harbor, 
immediately upon its arrival it makes a vis- 
it through its guard or pilot officer, on the 
other warships already lying in harbor or on 


the native squadron. During the entire so- 
journ in the harbor, the strictest attention 
must be paid to marine etiquette. When 
an admiral’s ship lies in the harbor all the 
other warships adjust their flags accordingly; 
that is at evening with music, drumbeat, 
and other military honors they lower their 
flag after the admiral’s ship has first set the 
example. Likewise in the morning they 
wait to raise their flags until the admiral’s 
ship has hoisted its flag. 

Greetings with the flag are given also on 
the part of merchantmen. Theinternational 
agreement and marine etiquette require 
every merchantman that meets a warship to 
dip its flag, that is to lower it three times to 
half mast and then raise it again. This 
custom has come down from the time of 
privateering and piracy. At that time every 
warship had the right to require every 
merchantman to show its flag, and to-day 
any of these ships that on the approach of a 
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warship will not showthe flag of its country, 
puts itself under suspicion. The warship 
can by a shot demand the merchantman to 
hoist its flag, and after the first shot even 
the most obstinate English captain will no 
longer refuse to comply for fear that other- 
wise the English warship will open fire on 
his vessel. 

Even in the national hymns which the 
orchestras of the ships play, etiquette rules 
must be observed. For instance when a 
German warship enters a strange harbor 
where other ships are lying, its music at 
noon, when according to the old international 
custom all the ship orchestras are assembled 
on their decks, always begins with the national 
hymn of one of those states whose ships are 
present inthe harbor. The order in which 
these national hymns are played depends on 
the degree and rank of the oldest officer 
among them. Thus if a German warship 
enters the port of Valparaiso and finds here 
an English squadron with a vice admiral, 
a French squadron with a rear admiral, and 
a Spanish corvet with a captain, the national 
hymns follow in order of the rank of the 
officers, so that on the first day the English, 
on the second day the French, and the third 
day the Spanish would be played. The 
ship orchestras on the ships whose national 
hymns are played, promptly return the com- 
pliment by playing in reply the nationai 
hymn of the German ship. 

Very distinguished personalities coming 
on board a warship, whether of the same 
country or foreign states, are shown other 
special honors besides the salute. When it 
is an officer of the marines who comes, 
whether to make his official visit or only for 
a friendly call with the officers, he is received 
by four ladder men and once on deck the 
guard goes before him under arms. The 
ladder men are sailors who are placed on 
the ladder, which in the harbor is fastened 
on both sides of the ship, so that one can 
climb down into the boats lying below. 
Even when lying in harbor ships are always 
restless, and it requires skill to spring dry- 
shod from a boat lying alongside to the 
ship’s ladder. On this account two sailors 
stand below as rope men, who reach the 
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ends of the ropes to the one ascending, and 
then grasp him under the arms to help 
him up the ship ladder. Above on deck, at 
the end of the ladder, stand two more sailors 
as ladder men, who are ready to take the 
visiting officer’s coat or render any other 
service. If acommander comes on board 
a ship he is received by six ladder men, an 
admiral by eight. When the ruler of a 
country arrives he is received by only four 
ladder men, not sailors however, but officers 
in full uniform. The higher officers coming 
on board are further honored with the roll 
of the drum, whistles, and the presenting of 
arms. For acommander there is simply the 
presenting of muskets, for the beginning of 
which the boatswain’s mate of the guard 
gives two shrill whistles and two more at its 
conclusion. In honor of admirals, besides 


presenting arms and the whistles, there is 
the rolling of drums, which for a rear 
admiral is repeated twice, for a vice-admiral 
three times, and for a commanding admiral 
four times. 
taneously with the first whistle of 


The first roll must occur simul- 
the 
boatswain’s mate, the second with the second 
whistle. 

Marine etiquette requires, moreover, that 
officers come on the ship over the starboard 
side. Only persons of higher rank are 
allowed to pass over the starboard side 
especially of ships lying in harbor; sailors, 
merchants and other visitors have to go to 
the ladder on the larboard side. The star- 
board side is especially honored on board, 
and the aft deck is asacred room. Marine 
etiquette requires that the officers belonging 
to the ship, even the commander, on entering 
the aft deck pay homage to this room by lay- 
ing the hand onthe cap. Under no circum- 
stances may the crew venture into this 
room, except on duty, unless by command. 
As soon as they have reached the upper 
deck they must show it honor by their bear- 
ing and parade step. To the land-lubber 
this obeisance to a certain room may appear 
somewhat ridiculous, but there is a grain of 
common sense in this old custom. Who- 
ever enters the aft deck knows that he is under 
the ban of the strongest ship discipline. If 
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the crew is ordered to the aft deck, a certain 
conscious start goes through its men, for 
they know that something weighty is to be 
dealt with, and it is unheard of in the 
annals of seafaring nations for the crew of a 
warship to mutiny while on the aft deck. 

Even the boats of warships which pass 
by a warship in harbor must proceed ac- 
cording to a certain etiquette. The inter- 
national directions say that if by day, boats 
pass a warship on which there is a higher 
officer, they must .pay him the honor of 
having the crew rest on their oars for a 
moment, that is to stop rowing, and with 
oars raised out of the water to sit perfectly 
still while the officer or boat’s commander 
salutes and finally dips the boat flag. The 
same honor is shown by the guard on the 
warship to a higher officer passing by as if 
he came aboard. If a rowboat meets an 
admiral, it makes a halt, the crew rise 
from the benches and at the command, 
“Oars up!” they hold the oars perpen- 
dicularly, in much the same manner as the 
infantry present their muskets. Steamboats 
show honor by stopping, bringing to and 
dipping their flags; sailboats by letting 
down the sail half or wholly as well as 
lowering the flag. 

At evening the sailors at all the posts on 
the forecastle of the ship, that is at the prow 
and the manropes, call out to a passing 
ship, “ Boat ahoy!” The answers that are 
given are in every case determined by regu- 
lations. If the boat is not coming aboard 
it calls, “Pass!” ‘and there is a certain 
answer to tell whether an officer is on board ; 
if there is no officer in the boat and it is to 
come aboard ; if the ruler of a country or a 
prince is in the boat ; if it is an admiral or 
a commodore approaching; and if the com- 
mander of the ship in question is in the 
boat, the steersman calls the name of the 
ship, such as “ Leipsic,” ‘“ Bismarck,” and 
so forth. 

This bare sketch of the outlines of inter- 
national marine etiquette will enable the 
reader to see that its ceremonials require 
much attention, much work, much wasting 
of powder, and consequently much expense. 





THE WILD PIGEON 


OF NORTH 


AMERICA. 


BY CHIEF POKAGON.* 


HE migratory or wild pigeon of North 
America was known by our race as 
o-me-me-wog. Why the European 

race did not accept that name was, no 
doubt, because the bird so much resembled 
the domesticated pigeon; they naturally 
called it a wild pigeon, as they called us 
wild men. 

This remarkable bird differs from the 
dove or domesticated pigeon, which was im- 
ported into this country, in the grace of its 
long neck, its slender bill and legs, and its 
narrow wings. Its length is 
16% inches. Its tail iseight 
inches long, having twelve 
feathers, white on the un- 
der side. The two center 


feathers are longest, while 
five arranged oneither side / 


diminish gradually each 
one half inch in length, giv- 
ing to the tail when spread 
an almost conical appear- 
ance. Its back and upper 
part of the wings and head 
are a darkish blue, with a 
silken velvety appearance. 
Its neck is resplendent in 
gold and green with royal purple intermixed. 
Its breast is reddish brown, fading toward 
the belly into white. Its tail is tipped with 


*Simon Pokagon, of Michigan, is a full-blooded Indian, the 
last Pottawattamie chief of the Pokagon band. He is author of 
the ‘“‘ Red Man’s Greeting,’’ and has been called by the press 
the “‘ Redskin poet, bard, and Longfellow of his race.”” His 
father, chief before him, sold the site of Chicago and the sur- 
rounding country to the United States in 1833 for three cents an 
acre. He was the first red man to visit President Lincoln after 
his inauguration. Ina letter written home at the time he said : 
“«T have met Lincoln, the great chief; he is very tall, has a sad 
face, but he is a good man, I saw it in his eyes and felt it in his 
hand-shaking. He will help us get payment for Chicago land.” 
Soon after $39,000 was paid. In 1874 he visited President 
Grant. He said of him: “‘I expected he would put on military 
importance, but he treated me kindly, gave mea cigar, and we 
smoked the pipe of peace together.’’ In 1893 he procured judg- 
ment against the United States for over $100,000 still due on the 
sale of Chicago land by his father. He was honored on Chicago 
Day at the World’s Fair by first ringing the new Bell of Liberty 
and speaking in behalf of his race to the greatest crowd ever 
assembled on earth. After his speech ‘‘ Glory Hallelujah ” was 
sung before the bell for the first time on the Fair grounds. 
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white, intermixed with bluish black. The 
female is one inch shorter than the male, 
and her color less vivid. 

It was proverbial with our fathers that if 
the Great Spirit in His wisdom could have 
created a more elegant bird in plumage, 
form, and movement, He never did. 

When a young man [ have stood for 
hours admiring the movements of these 
birds. I have seen them fly in unbroken 
lines from the horizon, one line succeeding 
another from morning until night, moving 
their unbroken columns like 
an army of trained soldiers 
pushing to the front, while 
detached bodies of these 
birds appeared in different 
parts of the heavens, press- 
ing forward in haste like 
raw recruits preparing for 
battle. At other times I have 
seen them move in one un- 
broken column for hours 
across the sky, like some 
great river, ever varying in 
hue; and as the mighty 
stream, sweeping on at 
sixty miles an_ hour, 
reached some deep valley, it would pour its 
living mass headlong down hundreds of 
feet, sounding as though a whirlwind was 
abroad in the land. I have stood by the 
grandest waterfall of America and regarded 
the descending torrents in wonder and as- 
tonishment, yet never have my astonish- 
ment, wonder, and admiration been so stirred 
as when I have witnessed these birds drop 
from their course like meteors from heaven. 

While feeding, they always have guards 
on duty, to give alarm of danger. It is 
made by the watch bird as it takes its flight, 
beating its wings together in quick succes- 
sion, sounding like the rolling beat of a 
snare drum. Quick as thought each bird 
repeats the alarm with a thundering sound, 
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as the flock struggles to rise, leading a 
stranger to think a young cyclone 4s then 
being born. 

I have visited many of the roosting places 
of these birds, where the ground under the 
great forest trees for thousands of acres 
was covered with branches torn from the 
parent trees, some from eight to ten 
inches in diameter. At such a time so 
much confusion of sound is caused by the 
breaking of limbs and the continual flutter- 
ing and chattering that a gun fired a few 
feet distant cannot be heard, while to 
converse so as to be understood is almost 
impossible. 

About the middle of May, 1850, while in 
the fur trade, I was camping on the head 
waters of the Manistee River in Michigan. 
One morning on leaving my wigwam I was 
startled by hearing a gurgling, rumbling 
sound, as though an army of horses laden 
with sleigh bells was advancing through 
the deep forests toward me. As I listened 
more intently I concluded that instead of 
the tramping of horses it was distant thun- 


der; and yet the morning was clear, calm, 


and beautiful. Nearer and nearer came 
the strange commingling sounds of sleigh- 
bells, mixed with the rumbling of an ap- 
proaching storm. While I gazed in wonder 
and astonishment, I beheld moving toward 
me in an unbroken front millions of pigeons, 
the first I had seen that season. They 
passed like a cloud through the branches 
of the high trees, through the underbrush 
and over the ground, apparently overturning 
every leaf. Statuelike I stood, half con- 
cealed by cedar boughs. They fluttered all 
about me, lighting on my head and shoul- 
ders; gently I caught two in my hands 
and carefully concealed them under my 
blanket. 

I now began to realize they were mating, 
preparatory to nesting. It wasan event which 
I had long hoped to witness; so I sat down 
and carefully watched their movements, 
amid the greatest tumult. I tried to under- 
stand their strange language, and why they 
all chatted in concert. In the course of the 
day the great on-moving mass passed by 
me, but the trees were still filled with them 
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sitting in pairs in convenient crotches of the 
limbs, now and then gently fluttering their 
half spread wings and uttering to their mates 
those strange bell-like wooing notes which 
I had mistaken for the ringing of bells in 
the distance. 

On the third day after, this chattering 
ceased and all were busy carrying sticks 
with which they were building nests in the 
same crotches of the limbs they had oc- 
cupied in pairs the day before. On the 
morning of the fourth day their nests were 
finished and eggs laid. The hen birds oc- 
cupied the nests in the morning, while the 
male birds went out into the surrounding 
country to feed, returning about ten o’clock, 
taking the nests, while the hens went out to 
feed, returning about three o’clock. Again 
changing nests, the male birds went out the 
second time to feed, returning at sun- 
down. The same routine was pursued each 
day until the young ones were hatched and 
nearly half grown, at which time all the 
parent birds left the brooding grounds about 
daylight. On the morning of the eleventh 
day after the eggs were laid I found the 
nesting grounds strewn with egg shells, con- 
vincing me that the young were hatched. 
In thirteen days more the parent birds left 
their young to shift for themselves, flying to 
the east about sixty miles, when they again 
nested. The female lays but one egg 
during the same nesting. 

Both sexes secrete in their crops milk or 
curd with which they feed their young, until 
they are nearly ready to fly, when they stuff 
them with mast and such other raw material 
as they themselves eat, until their crops ex- 
ceed their bodies in size, giving to them an 
appearance of two birds with one head. 
Within two days after the stuffing they 
become a mass of fat, ‘‘a squab.” At this 
period the parent bird drives them from 
the nests to take care of themselves, while 
they fly off within a day or two, sometimes 
hundreds of miles, and again nest. 

It has been well established that these 
birds look after and take care of all orphan 
squabs whose parents have been killed or are 
missing. These birds are long lived, having 
been known to live twenty-five years caged. 
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When food is abundant they nest each 
month in the year. 

Their principal food is the mast of the 
forest, except when curd is being secreted 
in their crops, at which time they denude 
the country of snails and worms for miles 
around the nesting grounds. Because they 
nest in such immense bodies, they are fre- 
quently compelled to fly from fifty to one 
hundred miles for food. 

During my early life I learned that these 
birds in spring and fall were seen in their 
migrations from the Atlantic to the Miss- 
issippi River. This knowledge, together 
with my personal observation of their count- 
less numbers, led me to believe they were 
almost as inexhaustible as the great ocean 
itself. Of course I had witnessed the pass- 
ing away of the deer, buffalo, and elk, but 
I looked upon them as local in their habits, 
while these birds spanned the continent, 
frequently nesting beyond the reach of cruel 
man. 

Between 1840 and 1880 I visited in the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan 


many brooding places that were from twenty 
to thirty miles long and from three to four 
miles wide, every tree in its limits being 


spotted with nests. Yet notwithstanding 
their countless numbers, great endurance, 
and long life, they have almost entirely dis- 
appeared from our forests. We strain our 
eyes in spring and autumn in vain to catch 
a glimpse of these pilgrims. White men 
tell us they have moved in a body to the 
Rocky Mountain region, where they are as 
plenty as they were here, but when we ask 
red men about them who are familiar with 
the mountain country, they shake their 
heads in disbelief. 

A pigeon nesting was always a great 
source of revenue to our people. Whole 
tribes would wigwam in the brooding places. 
They seldom killed the old birds, but made 
great preparation to secure their young, out 
of which the squaws made squab butter and 
smoked and dried them by thousands for 
future use. Yet under our manner of secur- 
ing them they continued to increase. 

White men commenced netting them for 
market about the year 1840. These men 
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were known as professional pigeoners, from 
the fagt that they banded themselves to~ 
gether, so as to keep in telegraphic com- 
munication with these great moving bodies. 
In this they became so expert as to be al- 
most continually on the borders of their 
brooding places. As they were always pre- 
pared with trained stool pigeons and flyers 
which they carried with them, they were en- 
abled to call down the passing flocks and se- 
cure as many by net as they were able to pack 
in ice and ship to market. Inthe year 1848 
there were shipped from Catteraugus County, 
N. Y., eighty tons of these birds; and from 
that time to 1878 the wholesale slaughter con- 
tinued to increase, and in that year there 
were shipped from Michigan not less than 
three hundred tons of these birds. During 
the thirty years of their greatest slaughter 
there must have been shipped to our great 
cities 5,700 tons of these birds ; allowing each 
pigeon to weigh one half pound would show 
twenty-three millions of these birds. Think 
of it! And all these were caught during 
their brooding season, which must have de- 
creased their numbers as many more. 
Nor is this all. During the same time 
hunters from all parts of the country gathered 
at these brooding places and slaughtered 
them without mercy. 

Inthe above estimate are not reckoned the 
thousands of dozens that were shipped alive 
to sporting clubs for trap shooting as well 
as those consumed by the local trade through- 
out the pigeon districts of the United States. 

These experts finally learned that the 
birds while nesting were frantic after salty 
mud and water, so they frequently made 
near the nesting places, what was known by 
the craft as mud beds, which were salted, 
to which the birds would flock by the million. 
In April, 1876, I was invited to see a net 
over one of these death pits. It was near 
Petoskey, Michigan. I think I am correct 
in saying the birds piled one upon another 
at least two feet deep when the net was 
sprung, and it seemed to me that most of 
them escaped the trap, but on killing and 
counting, there were found to be over one 
hundred dozen, all nesting birds. 

When squabs of a nesting became fit for: 
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market, these experts prepared with climbers 
would get into some convenient place in a 
tree top loaded with nests, and with a long 
pole punch out the young, which would fall 
with a thud like lead on the ground. 

In May, 1880, I visited the last known 
nesting place east of the Great Lakes. It 
was on Platt River in Benzie County, 
Michigan. There-were on these grounds 
many large white birch trees filled with 
nests. These trees have manifold bark, 
which when old hangs in shreds like rags or 
flowing moss, along their trunks and limbs. 
This bark will burn like paper soaked in 
oil. Here for the first time I saw with 
shame and pity a new mode for robbing 
these birds’ nests, which I look upon as being 
devilish. These outlaws to all moral sense 
would touch a lighted match to the bark of 
the trees at the base, when with a flash more 
like an explosion the blast would reach every 
limb of the tree and while the affrighted 
young birds would leap simultaneously to 
the ground, the parent birds, with plumage 
scorched, would rise high in air amid flame 
and smoke. I noticed that many of these 
squabs were so fat and clumsy they would 
burst open on striking the ground. Several 
thousand were obtained during the day by 
that cruel process. 

That night I staid with an old man on the 
highlands just north of the nesting. In the 
course of the evening I explained to him the 
cruelty that was being shown to the young 
birds in the nesting. He listened to me in 
utter astonishment and said, ‘“‘ My God, is 
that possible!’ Remaining silent a few 
moments with bowed head, he looked up and 
said, “‘ See here, old Indian, you go out with 
me in the morning and I will show you a 
way to catch pigeons that will please any 
red man and the birds too.” 

Early the next morning I followed him a 
few rods from his hut, where he showed me 
an open pole pen, about two feet high, which 
he called his bait bed. Into this he scattered 
a bucket of wheat. We then sat in ambush 
so as to see through between the poles into 
the pen. Soon they began to pour into the 
pen and gorge themselves. While I was 
watching and admiring them, all at once to 
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my surprise they began fluttering and fall- 
ing on their sides and backs and kicking 
and quivering like a lot of cats with paper 
tied over their feet. He jumped into the 
pen saying, ‘Come on, you redskin.” 

I was right on hand by his side. A few 
birds flew out of the pen apparently crip- 
pled, but we caught and caged about one 
hundred fine birds. After my excitement 
was over I sat down on one of the cages, 
and thought in my heart, “Certainly Pokagon 
is dreaming, or this long-haired white man is 
a witch.” I finally said, “Look here, old 
fellow, tell me how you did that.” He gazed 
at me, holding his long white beard in one 
hand, and said with one eye half shut and a 
sly wink with the other, ‘That wheat was 
soaked in whisky.” His answer fell like 
lead upon my heart. We had talked tem- 
perance together the night before, and the 
old man wept as I told him how my people 
had fallen before the intoxicating cup of 
the white man, like leaves before the blast 
of autumn. In silence I left the place, say- 
ing in my heart, “ Surely the time is now ful- 
filled, when false prophets shall show 
signs and wonders to seduce, if it were pos- 
sible, even the elect.” 

I have read recently in some of our game 
sporting journals, “A warwhoop has been 
sounded against some of our western 
Indians for killing game in the mountain 
region.” Now if these red men are guilty 
of a moral wrong which subjects them to 
punishment, I would most prayerfully ask in 
the name of Him who suffers not a sparrow 
to fall unnoticed, what must be the nature 
of the crime and degree of punishment 
awaiting our white neighbors who have so 
wantonly butchered and driven from our 
forests these wild pigeons, the most beauti- 
ful flowers of the animal creation of North 
America, 

In closing this article I wish to say a few 
words relative to the knowledge of things 
about them that these birds seem to possess. 

In the spring of 1866 there were scattered 
throughout northern Indiana and southern 
Michigan vast numbers of these birds. On 
April 10 in the morning they commenced 
moving in small flocks in diverging lines 
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toward the northwest part of Van Buren 
County, Michigan. For two days they con- 
tinued to pour into that vicinity from all di- 
rections, commencing at once to build their 
nests. I talked with an old trapper who 


lived on the brooding grounds, and he as- 
sured me that the first pigeons he had seen that 
season were on the day they commenced nest- 
ing and that he had lived there fifteen years 
and never known them to nest there before. 

From the above instance and hundreds of 
others I might mention, it is well established 
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in my mind beyond a reasonable doubt, that 
these birds, as well as many other animals, 
have communicated to them by some means 
unknown to us, a knowledge of distant 
places, and of one another when separated, 
and that they act on such knowledge with 
just as much certainty as if it were conveyed 
to them byear or eye. Hence we conclude 
it is possible that the Great Spirit in His 
wisdom has provided them a means to re- 
ceive electric communications from distant 
places and with one another. 


IN THE GLORIOUS AUTUMN DAYS. 
BY CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON. 


SEY: and rocks, and river, 

On the hills the purple haze, 
Flaming fire-flakes falling 

Where the maples are ablaze ! 
O the joy of living 

In the glorious autumn days! 


I see the elm-trees bend and sway! 

I see the white clouds flecked with gray; 
I see the chasing shadows play 

Across the hillside far away. 

I see the poplar’s silver sheen, 

Beyond, the willow’s cloudy green, 

The sunny waters’ flash between, 

The rocky pasture, brown and bare, 
The sunlight here, the shadow there ; 
With brow upturned to wind and storm 
One mighty pine-tree’s giant form; 

The larches tossing branches wide, 

The oak-tree in his leafy pride, 

The graceful birch—a trembling bride— 
Her slim white form against his side. 


Sky, and rocks, and river, 

On the hills the purple haze, 
Flaming fire-flakes falling 

Where the maples are ablaze ! 
O the joy of living 

In the glorious autumn days! 
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BY EMILY M. 


N Germany, women who have dedicated 
| their lives to the solving of social prob- 
lems are still novelties; one finds that 
the leaders of various reforms are, in most 
cases, the pioneers. To one coming from 
England or America, countries where women 
have for so long taken an active part in 
these matters, this is surprising. 

Prominent among the German women 
who are devoting the greater share of their 
time and energies to the cause of humanity, 
are Frau Schulrath Cauer, Frau Schwerin, 
and Frau Bieber-Bohm. 
Each of these women is 
the leader of one or more 
important movements to 
improve the condition of 
her fellows, and all are 
deeply interested in the 
“woman question” in the 
Fatherland. / 

Frau Schulrath Cauer is 
the president of Frauen- 
wohl, a society in Berlin 
composed of philanthropic 
women who take as their 
work the devising of 
schemes for bettering 
the condition of their 
less fortunate sisters. She is also vice presi- 
dent of the Young Women’s Mercantile and 
Industrial Society, founded in 1889 by Herr 
Julius Meyer, for the young women of Berlin 
who are engaged in mercantile business. 

Frau Cauer was born in 1842, in one of 
the small towns of the Marke Brandenburg. 
Her father, a minister, took a deep interest 
in his daughter’s education, and discovered 
in her when she was a very young girl, a 
taste for history and politics. She would 
often accompany him on his visits among 
the poor and sick, and thus early learned 
the darker side of life. When about twenty 
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years old, she married a physician in her 
native town. Two years later, during the 
war with Denmark, her husband joined the 
army, and at the end of one year returned, 
broken down in body and mind. . Their only 
child died during the illness of the father. 
The young wife had, in the mean time, 
passed her teacher’s examinations, and im- 
mediately after the death of her husband 
went to Paris as instructor in the house of a 
wealthy French family. 

She returned to Germany in 1869, after 
the breaking out of the 
war, and became a teacher 
in one of the schools in 
Berlin, where she met Herr 
Schulrath Cauer, whom 
she afterwards married. 
Owing to her husband’s 

s\ position, she was brought 

AS more and more into public 
life, and after his death 
took an active interest in 
the social questions of the 
day. Frau Cauer now de- 
votes the greater part of 
her attention to the solu- 
tion of the “‘ woman ques-. 
tion.” Besides being the 
president of /rauenwoh/, a position which she 
has held for the past six years, she is editor 
of their weekly-pamphlet, also called Frauen- 
wohl, 

During the winter of 1894, Frau Cauer 
started a work among the society girls of 
Berlin. They are given an opportunity to 
attend lectures on the various charitable 
institutions of the city, the idea being to 
inform them about philanthropic work, with 
the hope that it may lead them to take an 
active interest. Parties are made up to 
visit these institutions; in fact, every means 
resorted to, to arouse interest. The idea 


\ 
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which underlies all of Frau Cauer’s teaching 
is, that itis only by being granted a free 
course of action in matters of education, and 
by becoming capable of self-support, that a 
woman can be fitted for those tasks which 
come to her as a citizen of the state. 

Frau Schwerin is the daughter of one of 
the founders of the Berliner Handwerker 
Verein, a society to encourage intellectual 
culture among artisans, the first organiza- 
tion of the kindin Germany. She was born 
in Berlin in the year 1854, and reared in 
the belief that every human being owes a2 
duty to his neighbor. Asa young girl she 
was fond of study, and in spite of the fact 
that a learned woman was then regarded as 
“the horror of a family,” as she expresses 
it, she worked hard over history and the 
languages, and gave considerable attention 
to music and poetry. Attwenty she became 
the wife of a physician, and in this position, 
learned still more of the suffering and want 
in the world. Her desire to get at the roots 
of existing evils led to her taking an interest 
in all social problems, and finally, after 


twenty years spent in accumulating theoret- 
ical knowledge and practical experience, she 
undertook to start some reforms. 

Frau Schwerin believed that it would be 
an advantage to all concerned if good and 
wise women were allowed to take a part in 


the administration of the poor law. Prompt- 
ed by this belief and aided by the Society of 
Ethical Culture, she opened a Bureau of 
Information with regard to the different 
charitable organizations in Berlin, the only 
one in the city. Frau Schwerin, and other 
members of the society, work in the office 
themselves. 

Another work that she is actively inter- 
ested in is the training of women of the 
middle class as district visitors, to study the 
social condition of the class they wish to 
help, and to teach them to be self-dependent, 
as far as is possible. 
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This untiring worker hopes soon to in- 
troduce women fabric inspectors into Ger- 
many, and is quite willing, she says, to go to 
London to learn the business herself, that 
she may teach others at home. 

Frau Schwerin is now only forty years 
old and blessed with good health, so we 
have every reason for hoping that she will 
live to devise many more good schemes for 
the advancement of the women of her land. 

Frau Bieber- Bohm is an artist by profes- 
sion. She was born in the province of East 
Russia, the eldest of eight children. The 
early death of her mother laid a heavy 
burden of responsibility upon her young 
shoulders, but fortunately for her, the father 
married again, which made it possible for 
her to leave home to study painting with 
Gusskow and Salzmann in Berlin. Later, 
she continued her art studies in Paris, Italy, 
Greece, Tunis, and Constantinople, but 
though devoted to her profession the life 
that she lived failed to satisfy her: it was 
too selfish, she wanted to help others. 

Her marriage with Herr Rechtsanwalt 
Bieber opened a door for her into the very 
sphere of usefulness she longed to enter. 
At present, she is the director of a society 
called /ugendschutz, which seeks to reach all 
grades of life. The aim of this organization 
is to teach religious toleration. Frau Bieber 
tells us that as a young girl her own life was 
made miserable by the dogmas so difficult 
to grasp, and that she turned to the works 
of Spinoza and others for relief. It was 
not until she had taken off the bands of the 
state church that she found peace. Both 
Frau Bieber-Bohm and her husband are 
dissenters from the established church of 
Germany. 

There are many others connected with 
women’s work for women, in Germany, an 
acount of whose lives would be of general 
interest, and with each year the number of 
these workers increases. 
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BY CELIA R, LADD. 


ITH as much industry and energy 
V/ \ as if they were indeed Fates 
spinning the web of life, the 
women of Bulgaria constantly ply their 
spindles and draw the thread from their 
distaffs for the warp and woof of their 
household webs. Not only in their own 
homes, but traveling on the highway, tend- 
ing their flocks, or going to and from the 
fields, they spin as deftly and skillfully as 
cunning spiders. The distaff is simply a 
round -stick to which the wool is bound; 
sometimes it is fastened to a board which 
is placed on one stool, the spinner sitting on 
another, or on the floor, while she occupies 
the same convenient seat; but oftener it is 
thrust inside the belt, and in this way is as 
easily carried as a piece of knitting. 

On the days they walk miles to market 
their hands are busy with this work, while 
they assist their husbands in guiding the 
patient oxen yoked to the heavily laden 
carts of produce. Seated on the ground 
in the market place their stores of eggs, 
herbs, red and green peppers spread out for 
inspection, their zeal in disposing of their 
wares to passing customers in no wise de- 
tracts from their speed in filling their spindles, 
The servant girl, as she awaits her turn among 
the throng at the public fountain, or having 
secured the long sought opportunity to place 
her pitcher under the spout, finds time to 
add to her bobbin a few more yards of 
yarn, while waiting for the pitcher to fill 
from the slow trickling stream. 

The group of Visitors sitting on the 
ground just outside the gate of the wall, 
eager to hear and tell the items of neighbor- 
hood news, “ spin street yarns” in more ways 
than one. The housewife, whether she is 
swinging the baby’s cradle, waiting for the 
kettle to boil on the mud-plastered hearth, 
or the dough to rise in the long deep 
trough, redeems every moment. While en- 
tertaining callers she no sooner seats her- 
self beside them on the wide cushioned 
H-Nov. 


divan than she takes her distaff from its 
convenient niche and keeps time with her 
fingers to her eager questions concerning 
the welfare of their families and themselves. 

Not only are the women and the older 
girls thus incessantly employed, but in the 
mountain villages demure little maidens in 
head kerchiefs and straight dresses, walk 
the streets spinning as steadily as if they 
were forty instead of ten. No wonder the 
work of all hands is necessary, when not 
only yarn for stockings, but nearly all the 
cloth both for bedding and wearing apparel 
must be woven from threads spun by 
this process. The wheels of our grand- 
mothers, slow as they seem to us, were 
speedy in comparison. 

In ancient times this was the sole method 
of spinning, but it is now confined to rude 
and barbarous countries. We are told that 
“no spinning wheel, much less machinery 
driven by water or steam, has ever pro- 
duced work which can compare in delicacy 
with the finest products of the distaff.” 
The spindle or bobbin is set in motion by a 
twirl of the right hand. By a gradual 
movement away from the spinner, the yarn is 
drawn out and made even, as she passes it 
between the thumb and fore-finger of the 
left hand. After a knot has been slipped 
around the bobbin to prevent its unwinding, 
it is dropped. The thread being firmly held, 
it twirls like a top. The rotary motion 
having sufficiently twisted it, the knot is 
loosed, the yarn wound up, and the process 
repeated. 

The carding is done in as primitive a 
way as is the spinning. This is usually the 
work of the baba, or grandmother. Her 
daughters can spin in the intervals of heavy 
out-door work, or in riding home on the 
jolting ox cart; but her days for such activ- 
ity are over. Her occupation is of neces- 
sity more sedentary. Day after day she 
sits on the floor, or on the corner of the 
divan under the window, her dim vision 
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seeking all the light that can possibly find 
its way through the small panes. 

The baba is a wrinkled old woman, know- 
ing nothing of civilized arts for disguising 
age, dressed in a woollen skirt and sack of 
rough homespun, her heavy iron-bowed 
spectacles tied on over her kerchiefed head. 
Between her knees is a block or framework 
of wood, mounted by a row of sharp iron 
spikes. Beside her on the floor is a pile of 
rough wool locks, just as they came from 
the shearing. Slowly and patiently she 
picks out the tangled fibers, snips out the 
burs with the great shears always hanging 
at her belt, and combs the wool back and 
forth over the sharp spikes until it is soft 
and smooth. She does not make it into 
rolls, but flat bands, ready to be bound to 
the distaff. 

In summer and winter alike, cloth making 
in some or all of its branches is always in 
progress in the homes of the Bulgarian 
peasants. However, if their work is un- 
ceasing in this direction, their domestic 
cares are much lighter in other ways than 
those of their western sisters. Extreme 


simplicity in dressing and cooking reduces 
the labor of these departments to a mini- 
mum. For church and for holiday festivals, 
the same embroidered wool petticoat and 
bodice cut low over the white chemisette 


last and look well for years. So little 
change is there in modes of dressing, the 
scarlet fur-lined sack is handed down from 
mother to daughter. The few dishes for 
their simple meals are easily rinsed and 
stood on edge in the sun to dry. Small 
time is consumed in brewing the tea in the 
steaming samovar, taking the bread and 
cheese from the cupboard in the wall, or a 
few bunches of grapes from the attic. 
When yarn enough has accumulated, the 
housewife drives her stakes in the ground 
and stretches her warp for weaving in 
parallel rows with the long straight flower 
beds, where poppies and nasturtiums flaunt 
their bright hues inside their firm borders 
of whitewashed cobble stones. Most of 
the cloth is colored after weaving; and the 
jackets and baggy trousers of the boys are 
of the same texture and color as the dresses 
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of the girls. Occasionally, however, from 
bright and dark skeins they weave the 
checkered fabric for divan covers, or vary 
the dull gray or brown web with red and 
yellow stripes for aprons. After the more 
important work is done they use the coarse 
odds and ends to make bits of yarn carpet, 
which serve as rugs on the stone floors. 

The slowest work is weaving the white 
cotton for underwear from fine skeins of 
thread bought in the market towns, as they 
do not spin cotton. They weave it in many 
pretty and tasteful designs. By leaving 
some threads of the warp looser than others, 
wrinkled stripes are fashioned, as in the cloth 
which we know as seersucker. When prepar- 
ing the outfit for a wedding, skeins of white 
and cream colored silk are mixed with the 
cotton, and a soft filmy fabric is produced 
fit for the bridal dress or veil of a princess. 

After the woolen cloth is woven it is 
packed on the backs of donkeys and carried 
to the mills to be dyed and fulled. High 
up in the mountains the swift streams come 
tumbling over the precipices, and as they 
break into foam on the rocks, turn the 
wheels of these rude mills. The women, 
driving the donkeys up the steep path, or 
resting in some shady nook, spin on with 
the same foresight that impels the husband- 
man to sow the seed for next year’s crop on 
the new mown stubble field. 

The finishing stroke is the washing and 
rinsing, as pressing and smoothing are un- 
known. This cleansing is done by beating 
out the long webs on the smooth flat rocks 
that serve as stepping stones in the bed of 
some swift flowing stream. ‘The girls stand- 
ing barefoot in the cold water do not seem 
to think it any hardship, for while folding 
and beating, rinsing and wringing, they 
often sing rustic ditties in some strange 
quavering tune. 

When at last the blue and brown full 
cloth is spread on the river bank to dry, and 
the lengths of cotton are bleaching white 
on the meadow grass, these industrious 
manufacturers see the harvest of their handi- 
work. Every thread has passed through their 
fingers. Every inch of cloth is the result of 
their tireless toil. 
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BY MRS. F. G. 


HE lovely character and zodlesse of 
? the Japanese women, their feminine 
refinement, modesty, and intense 
womanliness, their devotion as wives, moth- 
ers, and patriots, make them an example to 
the civilized world. 

From the great Empress Jingo (who when 
undertaking the conquest of Corea, con- 
cealed her husband’s death from the army, 
burying her own sorrow, lest her soldiers 
should be discouraged, and, disguised as a 
man in armor, led her troops to victory), 
down to the present time, Japan has pro- 
duced some of the noblest women in the 
world. Nowhere is motherhood more beau- 
tiful, or the filial relation stronger. If a 
wife is childless it is considered most un- 
fortunate, as it will be difficult for her to 
retain the affection of her husband and the 
love of her father- and mother-in-law, the 
latter two very important factors in a Jap- 
anese household. As Japan is a country 
where the line of succession is strictly re- 
garded, and where great pride is taken in 
an unbroken descent, naturally great dis- 
tress is felt when there is no heir for the 
house. 

The daily life of a Japanese mother is full 
of cares, but as Buddha taught that “ noth- 
ing was so full of victory as patience,” this 
peculiar Japanese characteristic seems to 
enable her to perform her duties without a 
murmur. 

She is queen of the household, having the 
entire control of the children, servants, and 
all domestic concerns; but the husband is 
the autocrat. If a wife wishes to go out for 
business or pleasure, she must get permission 
from her father- or mother-in-law, or her 
husband. If a husband goes out, no matter 
how late he may stay, it is the wife’s duty, 
as well as pleasure, to sit up until his return 
and have ready for him tea and refreshments. 
Household duties keep her at home most of 
the time. 

If the first child born be a girl, it is con- 
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sidered good luck; if a boy, a disappoint- 
ment to his parents. Japanese mothers do 
not send their children into nurseries, but 
keep them under their own eyes, teaching 
them politeness and the proper manner of 
behavior, obedience being the chief feature 
of a girl’s moral education. From seven- 
teen to twenty-two is the age that girls gen- 
erally marry, the marriage being arranged 
by friends of the family. 

A short description of a marriage cere- 
mony may not be uninteresting. The room in 
which it takes place is decorated with artis- 
tically arranged flowers and pictures. These 
must be carefully selected. They should 
represent the pine (emblematic of a faith- 
ful heart), bamboo (an upright mind), plum 
(which is beautiful and blooms under the 
snow), the stork and turtle (which denote 
longevity), and any other object that sug- 
gests good luck and happiness. At the cere- 
mony, the bride and bridegroom are seated 
opposite to each other. The go-between, or 
middle man, his wife, and sometimes one or 
two attendants are present. One of the latter 
gives to the bride one of three cups of sake 
which are placed one above the other upon 
a small tray. The bride drinks a few drops 
and then it is handed to the bridegroom by 
the middle-man. This form is carefully ob- 
served three times with each cup, hence it 
is called san-san-kudo, or three times three 
(nine cups). This ceremony over, the invited 
relatives and friends are introduced to the 
couple and a banquet follows. 

In Japan old people are never shelved. A 
Japanese never retires into private life, but 
ascends. Old age is venerated. 

There is no imperative mode, therefore no 
dictatorialness ; they are noiseless, therefore 
no strife occurs in their streets ; no worrying, 
no quarrelling, but absolute obedience is 
rendered to the head of the house. 

For talking too much, wives are sometimes 
divorced, so the women suffer without com- 
plaint. Their watchword is damatte—silence. 
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Very early hours are kept in Japan. The 
emperor gives audience from 7 a. m., and 
the imperial landeau, with the empress in 
European dress, can be seen as early as 9:30. 

It is said that Japanese men always go 
first unless the woman is in European dress ; 
hence wives prefer European costume, for 
it gives them greater dignity in their hus- 
bands’ eyes, and they are accorded the 
courtesy of western women. For the same 
reason, husbands oppose foreign costumes 
for their wives, and this is the reason why 
one sees such a great number more of men 
than women wearing European dress. 

The Japanese feel the cold intensely, but 
this does not deter them from constant 
bathing. They are the cleanest people in the 
world, bathing many times during the day. 
The hands, nails, hair, and teeth of the 
poorest peasant are spotlessly clean, though 
there is neither soap nor any word for it in 
Japan. Rice bran in little bags is used as 
we use soap. It is also employed as a stuffing 
for pillows. 

The rice eaten by the mikado is each grain 


selected separately. The tea used by His 
Royal Highness costs thirty dollars a pound. 
There is absolutely no vulgarity about 


these people. It is true the women smoke, 
but they whiff so daintily at their little bam- 
boo &iseru, that it never strikes one as un- 
feminine. 

Even among the lowest classes there is no 
profanity or drunkenness, and the unalter- 
able sweetness of their tempers sometimes 
becomes absolutely irtitating, especially the 
always assenting to one’s remark with a 
“ Hai, hai.” But this smiling assurance 
may possibly mean death. They are a brave 
people and quick to resent an insult, so 
when vengeance comes it comes unexpect- 
edly. A Japanese sword in Japanese hands 
is a deadly weapon and the killing of a 
dozen persons may occur in the space of a 
minute. ° 

Ancient custom requires that having taken 
another life a Japanese should take his own, 
therefore to fall into the hands of the police 
is considered a disgrace. He makes all his 
plans beforehand and having fully accom- 
plished his revenge, kills himself. 
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The Chinese declare that it is worse than 
useless to attempt to stand against the Jap- 
anese soldiers. They had seen bullets 
rained down from the skies, so it was evi- 
dent that the Japanese were in league with 
the supernatural powers, and that their 
heaven prevailed over the Chinese heaven. 
Besides, they say, ‘“‘the Japanese do not 
fear death. Only a fool can talk that way 
and he who fights with a fool is a fool him- 
self, and it is inconsistent with reason to 
fight with such hare-brained idiots.” 

It is also certain they say that “ the skill 
of the Japanese in the use of the bayonet is 
not of this earth. None but demons could 
give such thrusts, make such lurches, and 
have such a quick recovery.” The fact that 
the Japanese seemed bomb proof was also 
commented upon. One related how he had 
fired point blank at a Japanese trooper only 
afew yards distant, when his enemy only 
smiled, slashed out his sword and gave him 
an ugly wound. It was agreed that the 
Japanese ‘‘ were imps and the sons of imps,” 
and that they would give them a wide berth 
in the future. 

A rather amusing incident occurred when 
the Japanese entered the town of Port 
Arthur. A stage stood in one of the streets 
and on it forty Chinamen began to perform, 
in order to make the Japanese think that 
they were not soldiers but actors prevented 
from leaving the place. They laughed and 
talked, but terror was depicted so plainly 
upon their faces that they soon were ar- 
rested as prisoners. A Chinese general was 
captured dressed in female attire. 

Another Chinese soldier who made his es- 
cape from Port Arthur received such a shock 
that he relinquished hope of martial glory 
and became a priest. He procured the nec- 
essary garments from a neighboring temple 
and then proceeded to cut off his queue. In 
doing this, either haste or a trembling hand 
made a bungling job, the stump of the queue 
being still distinctly visible. Fate would 
have it otherwise, and this was his undoing. 
He was caught among a mob of.Chinese 
soldiers and shot while attempting to escape. 

How deep and profound is the sense of 
patriotic devotion to their country in the 
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hearts of Japanese women is well illustrated 
by the following: 

An elderly widow residing in Yamaguchi 
had two sons; the elder was attending an 
American college, the other enlisted and left 
for Corea as soon as hostilities commenced. 
He was killed in the memorable battle of 
Phyong-Yang, in which he was conspicu- 
ously brave. As soon as the heroic mother 
heard of his death, she telegraphed for her 
only remaining son to hasten on and take 
his brother’s place in the army, saying she 
was thankful she still had one son left to 
fight for Japan. Could the mother of the 
Gracchi have done more? 

Another incident indicating the spirit of 
the Japanese women has the true ring of 
patriotism in it. The daughter of a wealthy 
merchant residing in Tokio was about to 
be given in marriage to a very eligible 
suitor, The young lady begged that before 
marriage she might be taught some useful 
occupation, whereby if sorrow came to her 
she might earn her own living. The parents, 
though unwilling, consented. The daughter 


immediately joined one of the classes in the 
Hongo hospital, from which she graduated 


as nurse. As soon as the war commenced 
she announced to the Red Cross Society 
her willingness to serve as a nurse, either at 
home or on the field. The parents were not 
aware of this and were surprised by a per- 
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emptory telegram ordering her to appear at 
once at headquarters in Heroshima. She 
quieted her parents’ indignation by telling 
them that she had been expecting the sum- 
mons for some time. The next day she left 
for the hospital. 

The love of the emperor for his people 
and the almost idolatrous love of the people 
for their emperor is every day illustrated by 
the sacrifices each is willing to make for 
the other. 

The emperor’s headquarters are very un- 
pretentious, consisting of a small apartment, 
with the rooms of his chamberlains and the 
officers of his household adjoining. His 
confidence in his people is unbounded, as a 
Japanese official said to the writer only yes- 
terday, ‘‘ He knows that every Japanese sol- 
dier would lay down his life for him and 
Japan. Our empress spends much of her 
time in wrapping bandages and preparing 
lint for the wounded in the hospitals. The 
war,” he continued, “has opened Japan to 
the world and shown her possibilities which 
have never before been realized or appreci- 
ated.” 

With her name the apotheosis of progress, 
her arts and sciences better known, and her 
civilization more advanced than any of her 
neighboring countries, there is no telling 
how dominating and far reaching will be the 
power and influence of this wonderful nation. 


TO GET A BUSINESS EDUCATION. 


BY MARTHA J. OWENS. 


NE of the first questions to rise in 
the mind of a young person when 
he thinks of business or profes- 

sional life is, where can I be educated for my 
work? By intuition one asks himself this 
question, It is consciousness asserting it- 
self at the point where the human mind is 
ignorant and weak. Help is desired and 
the inquiry for education is natural and ought 
to be met. 

It is a matter for serious consideration 
whether young people do not find their edu- 


cational advantages overdeveloped in some 
directions and not developed at all in others. 
It is a complaint frequently made that too 
much time is required to get an education, 
as college men use the term. ‘Twenty-five 
years is hardly sufficient to enable young 
people to go through the kindergarten, dif- 
ferent grades of the common school, high 
school, preparatory school, college, and post 
graduate course. Then if one is to bea 
specialist he must take the course in a tech- 
nical school. ‘This is a process of constant 
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training, studying, reciting, cramming, with 
comparatively little evolving from the life 
during the school period. 

Young people used to find the common 
school a place in which three branches were 
thoroughly taught,—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. The fact remains that these 
branches make the foundation of an educa- 
tion for every scholar, scientist, professional 
man, and business man of every kind, and 
without this foundation well and thoroughly 
laid no education, of any man or woman, 
is properly begun, nor can it be completed 
with success. Boys and girls should be led 
to believe that these rudiments mastered 
make a common education. It may be lim- 
ited and regarded with indifference by hob- 
byists, but the practical business men of this 
generation believe in a painstaking thorough 
education in reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic as essential to success in a business life. 
Young people of this generation need an 
education of this old-fashioned sort and the 
farther we goon our march as a nation the 
more apparent this fact becomes to every 
observing business man. 

It is asad comment on the whole system of 
education in America that there are so many 
graduates and post graduates from colleges 
and universities who cannot read well, who 
are amateurs in the art of penmanship, and 
very slow in figures. The attention of 
teachers and pupils in public schools has 
been diverted to such an extent in some 
places with drawing, singing, cooking, and 
occasionally by more unimportant daily 
tasks, that the drilling of pupils in the ele- 
mentary branches is neglected for lack of 
time. 

Thousands of educated persons regret 
with sorrow that they were not better edu- 
cated in these initial studies at the beginning. 
Some reflect upon their teachers, others upon 
their parents or guardians, while some be- 
lieve that the public school system is at fault, 
and all because they keenly feel that they 
are better educated at the top than at the 
foundation, better trained in the higher in- 
stitutions than they were in the common 
school. 

Defects in spelling when they write letters, 
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lapses in grammar when they attempt to ad- 
dress a public assembly, hesitation when they 
are requested to solve an intricate problem 
in arithmetic, are weak points in educated 
men, particularly if college bred, and yet 
both are common, the men and the defects 
in them. 

An eminent dry goods merchant in New 
York who employs several hundred book- 
keepers, clerks, and helpers said to me, “I 
would rather havea graduate of an ordinary 
business college for a bookkeeper or clerk 
behind my counter than a graduate of the 
best university.” I could appreciate his re- 
mark since it was his observation that a col- 
lege educates a man away from practical af- 
fairs, while what he wanted was boys and 
girls who were educated toward the work he 
wanted done. 

Young people will look in vain for busi- 
ness schools between the common school and 
the high grade schools, in which they may 
be educated for business. This is the place 
where we look for the technical institution, 
for what is called technical education, and it 
is the most valuable kind one can have, if 
he is going among men of affairs. By tech- 
nical education we meana knowledge of the 
arts and sciences which make the founda- 
tion of all practice in the trades and profes- 
sions. To supply this lack of business 
schools many young people work their way 
through a college or university. A young 
man believes that this is his only road to 
success in life. He has a bright mind, is 
inspired by hope, has courage, he makes 
sacrifices of time and money, he spends his 
days and nights in toil over his books, and 
at odd times at some menial labor to earn 
money to carry him through, thinking all the 
while that his education will be a passport 
to a high position with a large salary attached. 
This is true of a small percentage of young 
people as compared with the masses, but 
even here it should be remembered that not 
a few highly educated men, so called, are at 
this writing day laborers, waiters on tables 
in hotels in cities like Chicago, and in all 
the states. Quite a number are working at 
fifty dollars a month on ranches and about 
mines and in business offices and in marts 
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of trade. There has been a good deal of 
overpraise given to a college and university 
education for people who will enter upon a 
business life. The facts, if gathered, will 
justify this statement. I do not inveigh 
against the higher education of men, because 
I believe in it when the education is in the 
line of the vocation in which the person in- 
tends to engage, or if one prefers, for the sake 
of culture. Education will make no man, It 
may help to develop his mind and intellec- 
tual character and put him in training for 
the tasks of life, but it goes no further, 
yet aside from this it is not very helpful. 
A mind that is susceptible of a high degree 
of scholarship is an anomaly. Scholars are 
rare even among university men. We have 
only a few in the United States, and there 
are only a few in Europe. The hoi polloi 
should remember that if the pretended 
scholars in this country were unmasked the 
uneducated people would find a large crowd 
dropping back into their ranks. 

Boys and girls can soon learn that one per- 
son’s mind may be adapted to theories, an- 


other to practical affairs, and the great mul- 
titude must be practical that they may 


earn their living. Itis evident that the prac- 
tical type of mind is the most common 
among Americans, and these are the minds 
to train for the mechanic arts, the trades, 
and the usual routine business of farming 
communities, of towns and cities. It is said 
in vigorous language over and over again 
that everybody can be educated in this coun- 
try, both in the common schools and in the 
college. This is the sort of statement used 
to push the schools into public favor, to 
arouse young people to attend to their edu- 
cation. As a statement of the real con- 
dition of young people it is an open question. 
The fact is, the great multitude, the vast 
majority of young people, cannot be ‘edu- 
cated in the colleges and universities in this 
land. They have passed the time for it. 
Their days are mortgaged to earn bread in 
a way that forbids their even thinking about 
obtaining an education. Besides, there 
would not be room enough on the campus if 
all the higher institutions of this sort were 
merged into one to make standing room for 
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more than asmall minority of the young people 
of the United States. These institutions are 
graded upward like steps on the pyramid 
of Cheops till the masses of young people 
are discouraged and will not look in that di- 
rection. 

Higher education in this country may be 
obtained by the rich and well-to-do. John 
Wesley said, “ A manis rich when his debts 
are paid and he has one hundred dollars be- 
forehand,’’ but there are millions of young 
people who are not rich or well-to-do after 
this fashion. They willnot pawn a life insur- 
ance policy, nor in any other way run in debt 
to obtain money even to buy an education. 
Therefore they must be educated somewhere 
else and in some other way than in the col- 
They want to engage in business, and 
to prepare themselves they must enter the 
night school, or study at home, or they may 
select a line of mechanics and serve an ap- 
prenticeship. These are the only places 
where the masses can find a preparation 
for the trades and a business life. The 
industrial schools of the land are few in 
number. Capital has not yet gravitated to 
them. Business colleges educate for a 
special line of business such as is done in 
stores and offices and business houses, but the 
trades and small businesses to which the mil- 
lions turn in our towns, cities, and farms 
must depend on such young people as drift 
to them without preparation. Therefore 
they are kept at low wages while they learn 
the trade or the business at the expense of 
theiremployer. Theyare not always taught 
in these trades and businesses by competent 
teachers, therefore their education is neg- 
lected and wages kept at a low figure. 

Skilled labor is in great demand at high 
prices all over the country in manufacturing 
establishments where a speciality is made 
of certain kinds of goods. This kind of 
labor has been supplied largely by immigra- 
tion from Europe. It is time that young 
Americans should have opportunity in tech- 
nical schools established in the towns and 
cities of the land to supply this sort of edu- 
cation, Young people who think of gaining 
the highest places in the mechanic arts and 
business world must through their own in- 
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genuity supply the lack of industrial schools 
because the wealthy men of the country have 
endowed literary and educational institutions 
with their millions, and thus it is that the 
millions of money which have been made in 
manufacturing in this country are not now 
invested in technical and industrial institu- 
tions to furnish a business education to the 
masses except in a few cases such as Cooper 
Union by Peter Cooper in New York, and 
Armour Institute by Phil. Armour in Chi- 
cago, and a few others. ‘These two men are 
leaders in the newdeparture. They are the 
emancipators of the poor millions of Amer- 
ica, they will be recognized in history as the 
benefactors of the boys and girls by estab- 
lishing a kind of schools that ought to be 
multiplied by the hundred and thousand. It 
is sometimes objected that we hve too many 
colleges and universities. However this 


may be we need more industrial schools in 

which to train young people for business. 
The successful business men and women 

in this country have been self-made and self- 


educated. That is the history of business 
as it isof the men. It is explained by the 
fact that we have not had business schools 
in which they could be trained. It is 
enough to cause this whole generation to 
revolt against the established order of things. 
We talk about being an educated people 
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when, at best, education is only begun in the 
common school and that too when we are 
not now, as we near the end of the ningteenth 
century, equipped in a single state in the 
Union to educate young people for a busi- 
ness career. We have wealth enough and 
for former times there were schools enough 
such as they were, all of which is true of the 
present time ; but the teeming millions of 
young people who in the future are to toil in 
our factories, marts of trade, on the farms, 
or to engage in all kinds of business, can- 
not find schools in this land in which to ob- 
tain a business training. ‘This is the weak- 
ness of our civilization, the fault of the 
present organization of the state, and likely 
to become a menace to the peace and unity 
of our communities. 

For these reasons every young person is 
placed at a disadvantage in beginning an ac- 
tive business life. It is well to analyze this 
situation, to comprehend its meaning, to fore- 
cast the results, to get a correct understand- 
ing that young people may govern themselves 
accordingly. This makes it of vital impor- 
tance that the individual shall give special 
attention to his own preparation in his own 
way with such helps and opportunities as he 
may be able to command. ‘This is the only 
royal road that young people will find, that 
leads to success in business. 


THE HUSBANDMAN. 
BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


IME is a wise, consistent husbandman; 
For first he pours the fruitfulness of smiles 

Upon our faces, youth’s soft, dewy tears 
And early sunshine. Then he brings his plow 
And drives his wand’ring furrows ruthlessly, 
Sows cares and disciplines ; and last of all, 
When life’s experience is golden-ripe, 
He swings betimes his gentle, painless scythe 
Amid the bearded harvest bent with snow. 
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THE SABBATH DAY IN POLITICS. 

New York Ciry is becoming a center of 
moral reform. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst’s 
movement in the interests of pure society 
has caused a social and political revolution, 
it has grown intense and widespread, and 
has not died out by reason of Dr. Parkhurst’s 
extended summer vacation in Europe. But 
during his absence the excise law has been 
enforced by Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, a new 
commissioner of police, until the enforce- 
ment of the law in the interests of the orderly 
observance of the Christian Sabbath caused 
good men in the political parties to take 
their stand openly in favor of the American 
Sabbath with saloon doors closed. 

The New York State Republican Conven- 
tion held in Saratoga in September was the 
scene of a very remarkable political, move- 
ment in favor of Sabbath observance. Ex. 
U. S. Senator Warner Miller arose in his 
place in the convention and offered as an 
amendment to the platform presented by the 
committee the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, that we favor the maintenance 
of the Sunday laws in the interest of labor 
and morality.” 

The convention had been directed by 
skillful hands in its organization and in the 
making of its platform so as to ignore the 
excise law and the Sabbath question which 
were really the only great moral issues before 
the people that could with reason be worked 
into the platform. Mr. Miller’s resolution 
brought the convention of some eight hun- 
dred delegates face to face with a great duty. 
He made a manly and vigorous speech in 
favor of his resolution. Before the conven- 
tion was called to order he had the support 
of Chauncey Depew and a few other strong 
men who advocated the cause. But the 
dominating force in the convention was 
opposed to any action being taken on the 
subject. In the face of this opposition, 
however, Mr. Miller’s resolution proved to 

be a tidal wave. It swept down all opposi- 


tion and was adopted by a unanimous vote. 

It is cause for surprise that at this day in 
this Christian nation, it becomes necessary 
to retrace our steps and begin anewina 
political convention of the greatest state in 
the Union to teach that we are in favor of 
the Christian Sabbath, because it is in the 
interest of “labor and morality.”” But such 
is history, and this is the position in New 
York State. It will give the Christian 
people of that commonwealth a fine oppor- 
tunity in November to record their verdict 
in favor of this institution established by 
God when He made the world. 

Mr. Miller put his resolution in general 
terms. Its meaning, it is said, is explained 


by his speech, which was very radical in 
favor of closing the saloons on the Sabbath 
day. Christian ministers may now speak 
out on this Christian and political question 


in their pulpits without laying themselves 
open to the charge of preaching politics. 

New York is a good place in which to 
have this battle fought. A very large per- 
centage of the emigrants to this country land 
at Castle Garden. There has been a grow- 
ing tendency to introduce the European 
Sabbath into America, but fortunately for 
Christian people in this battle the rural vote 
in New York State outnumbers the city vote, 
and it is to be presumed that this rural vote 
with that of the Christian vote in the cities 
will endorse Mr. Miller’s resolution, 

One of the best examples of how the 
Christian Sabbath should be kept has been 
given the people of the country at Chautau- 
qua in the western end of New York State 
for the last twenty years, where the gates 
have been closed at midnight on Saturday 
and not opened until Monday ; there are no 
boats landing at the dock, no boats going 
out; no carriages seen on the streets except 
to carry the sick or feeble to and from 
religious services. Nowhere on the con- 
tinent has there been such a Sabbath as 
Chautauqua has presented in July and 
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August of each year for two decades. Tens 
of thousands of people in New York have 
been present from time to time and have wit- 
nessed the observance of the day ; they have 
learned its lessons, which will have a great 
influence in helping to decide this question 
at the polls in November. We shall hope 
for the triumph of the Christian Sabbath at 
this election. 


THREE EVENTS IN THE SOUTH. 

Ir Americans were in need of spectacular 
facts to illustrate and make impressive the 
splendid growth of moral power and material 
strength, of national solidity and political 
sanity, they could turn with perfect confi- 
dence to the three great gatherings of citi- 
zens at Louisville, Chickamauga, and Atlanta 
for proof and for comfort. A third of a 
century ago our great war, the bloodiest in 
its battles since the invention of modern 
arms, was at its flood-tide, and the South 
was its field of carnage. As a nation we 


were testing by the fire of wrath the sub- 


stance of our republican fabric. 

Who of us then living could have antici- 
pated the loving welcome given the other 
day to the veterans of the Grand Army of 
the Republic in Louisville, and to the gath- 
ering of Union soldiers on the battlefield of 
Chickamauga? These are signs that the 
South is loyal, that the North is generous, 
and our country is the home of a nation one 
and indivisible, welded in all its parts by the 
immense heat of a struggle whose heroisms 
are commemorated by the fraternal monu- 
ments to the Blue and the Gray on that 
ground where so lately the cannons jarred 
the hills and the musketry was like a tem- 
pest. The wounds of the people seem to be 
healed and one is led to think that the old 
scars are the strongest lines in our national 
structure. 

When the veterans of the two armies, the 
Blue and the Gray, met in Louisville and at 
Chickamauga there was little room left for 
doubt. The South and the North fell into 
each other’s arms. It was not a hysterical 
embrace ; the impulse had the weight of 
years and the dignity of character behind it. 
All the deep, sweet forces of manhood, citi- 
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zenship, and patriotism were blended to- 
gether in the current with which all hearts 
werethrilled. Republican frankness and hon- 
esty had discovered the great truth that broth- 
erhood is older and more permanent than en- 
mity, and that love is stronger than hate. 

But there is yet another proof, beyond 
dispute, of that vitality which brims our land 
and overflows its limits. Material prosper- 
ity has waxed apace with our national health. 
Every sign points to thé great exhibition 
at Atlanta as a successful, a triumphant, 
demonstration of the recuperative energy not 
only of the South, but of the whole country. 
The superb proportions to which our agri- 
cultural, manufacturing, and mining interests 
have grown under the control of free labor, 
the wide reach and refining influence of our 
free public school system, the impetus given _ 
to literature and art, and the rapid growth of 
our foreign commercial relations are shown 
by the Exposition itself and by the universal 
interest it has attracted. 

One wholesome lesson of our recent enor- 
mous advance in prosperity should be laid 
well to heart; it isthe lesson of peace; it 
shows how the savage glory of war breaks 
up the fountains of happiness and how a few 
years of peaceful and fraternal effort reor- 
ganize and urge forward everything that can 
render a nation great, just, and happy. The 
farther we travel away from the old traditions 
and influences of a romantic chivalry and the 
nearer we approach to the pure ambitions 
engendered by a quiet and practical life, the 
better our understanding of one another and 
the deeper our enjoyment of all that is best 
in existence. We are learning to study our 
own country; this is true patriotism ; duty 
does not rest in boastful swaggery ; we gain 
nothing by frothing about what our rights 
are; the thing is to know what we are and 
so be able to strengthen our weak or rudi- 
mentary parts and make way for healthy de- 
velopment. Here is the utility of such 
meetings as the three by which the present 
autumn has been made memorable. Each 
gathering-ground has been for the time a na- 
tional nerve-center from which self-knowl- 
edge has been irradiated and patriotism sent 
forth renewed. 
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DR. LOUIS PASTEUR. 


HIGH on the list of benefactors of the race the name of Louis 
Pasteur stands for practical and scientific philanthropy, and there- 
fore millions of people learned with sorrow that he ceased to live 
on September 28. France gave to him a public funeral, and 
scientific men throughout the world united with Paris in honoring 
a great life with their memorial tributes. The Pasteur Institute 
for the cure of hydrophobia remains, however, the most expressive 
memorial of his services to mankind. 

Pasteur was born in 1822, in the Jura district of France. A 
poor father, an old soldier, made great sacrifices while laboring 
with his own hands to give the boy Louis a good education. At 
first the boy’s tastes ran toward painting and in his thirteenth 
year he was remarkable for accurate drawing. Later he plunged 
deeply into chemistry. Carrying on these studies in Paris, he 
came to distinction by demonstrating the impossibility of sponta- 
neous generation. An obstinate and fatal disease broke out in the 
south of France among the silk worms, and Pasteur devoted five 
laborious years to saving a great French industry. In this 
victory he developed his lines of assault upon the destructive microbes, and these lines he followed 
successfully through his career. His famous cure for hydrophobia was a development of his studies of 
bacteria; and his discoveries in bacteriology gave to the whole science of medicine a new life and a new 
aim. He discovered how to make the germs of disease fight each other, and medical science has followed 
the lines he marked out and is still following them. 

In 1879 France gave him a life pension of $2,400 a year, and enabled him to give all his strength to 
science. The Pasteur Institute followed, and he and his associates have worked patiently and earnestly 
for a dozen years to extend the methods of Pasteur to consumption and other microbic diseases. The 
battle is not ended, but the theory and methods of Pasteur are held and followed with confidence that all 
microbic diseases will yield at length to the genius that discovered their cause. 

The Inquirer. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
M. Louis Pasteur not only achieved for*himself a 
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tribution to the welfare and progress of the human 
race. Such a man the whole world can honor as a 


commanding position among the scientists of the 
century, but by his labors and discoveries conferred 
enduring benefits upon suffering humanity. Nor was 
he the product of a great university. His first scientific 
work was not aimed at the prevention and cure of 
disease, but was in an entirely different direction— 
the polarization of light. Still, his profound human- 
ity led him to devote his genius to beneficent ends, 
and the greatest of his works will doubtless always 
be his investigations into hydrophobia and its cure. 
But beyond this he made bacteriology a new and 
authentic branch of science and achieved results 
which startled the civilized world. Professor Tyn- 
dall said of him that he had forever exploded the 
theory of spontaneous generation. He showed con- 
clusively by his experiments that life does not 
appear without the operation of antecedent life and 
in so doing he left behind him an imperishable con- 


* This department, togethe- with the book, “The Growth of 
the American Nation,”’ constitutes a Special C. L. S. C. Course, 
for the reading of which a seal is given. 


benefactor to civilization and humanity. 
The Times-Herald. (Chicago, Ill.) 

So modern is the science of bacteriology notwith- 
standing its obvious fundamental soundness, that it 
is as late as 1854 the science is found recognized in 
the language of investigators and of commentators. 
The presence of bacilli in certain morbid conditions, 
their almost incalculable fecundity, the laws of their 
propagation, transference, power, and elimination, 
engrossed Pasteur for years before he made public 
fis conclusions. If to Jenner and not to 
Pasteur is due the honor of being originator of in- 
oculation of modified virus, it is to Pasteur history 
will ascribe the vitalizing of bacteriology as a new 
and authentic branch of science. It is to his deep 
love of humanity and not to immersion in ancient 
erudition that the world owes its debt to the Jura 
tanner’s son. The scope of the dicta formulated by 
him has been widened year by year until bacteriology 
has come to include many wholly unanticipated 
areas of investigation, all beneficial to mankind. 
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THE GRAND ARMY AT LOUISVILLE. 


THERE is very general satisfaction that the Grand Army of the 

Republic was invited to Louisville, Ky., tor its annual meeting in 

1895, and that the reception our veteran Union soldiers received 

in that city on September 10, was hearty and enthusiastic. It was 

also noteworthy that a resolution presented at the meeting con- 

f ; demning, though indirectly, the dedication of a Confederate 

f M : monument in Chicago, on last Memorial Day, was, after discussion, 
fi / ua ww withdrawn. The encampment was a happy and successful one. 
Yy)/ bi, , Ly Ie Col. I. N. Walker, of Indianapolis, was chosen as commander-in- 
/ UY 4 | \y y » l chief of the Grand Army for the ensuing year. A significant ex- 
t a) aA Xi yy; change of sentiments took place when Henry Watterson, editor of 
SEF as A the Louisville Journal, addressed the encampment and General 
Lawler, commander-in-chief of the Grand Army, replied. Col. 
Watterson said: “The monstrosity of slavery out of the way, 
the foolishness of secession out of the way, the nation having 
actually had its new birth of freedom, what but ignorance and 
prejudice is to hinder the stalwart American in Minnesota from 
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. taking the hand of the stalwart American in Georgia? 
welded together by a common interest and a common destiny.” General Lawler, in his reply, in the 
course of his remarks, said that they wanted to let the boys of the South know that they realize that 
there is no longer any North and South, that “we are all, one and all, for Old Glory, and our expectations 
have been more than realized.” 

( Dem.) 

The encampment is over. 
Grand Army in a southern city and the heartiness 
of its greeting by that city are undoubtedly regarded 
in some quarters as of exceptional significance as 
an evidence that the passions engendered by the 


hostile hues blended in a fraternal wreath, at any 
national gathering, and it is appropriate in her case, 
because she sent men into both the contending 
armies, although she never was formally “out of the 
Union,” and felt the tread of the Union hosts and 
the tramp of the Confederate cohorts; the wild 
rush of Morgan’s raiders and the heavy rumble of 
Rosecrans’ Kentucky is, indeed, 
happiest of all the sisterhood of states in the 
occasion which her own good sense and good feel- 
ing, backed by her judicious efforts, did so much to 
create, and she will find that the men of both the 
old armie8 will know how to value it rightly. Ken- 
tucky is the peacemaker of the end of the century, 
the reconciler of all differences that once kept 
brothers apart. Blessed is her lot. 

_ (Rep.) The Press. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The report of the adjutant general of the Grand 
Army at Louisville shows that there were 357,639 
names on the muster-roll of that organization on 
the 3oth of last June. As the membership reported 
for June 30, 1894, was 371,555, there has been a loss 
in membership in one year of 13,916. This is not 
so large a loss as was given for the previous twelve 
months, which was 25,678, but as a steady decline 
has been shown in the last five reports, this feature 
of the Grand Army reports has doubtless become 
permanent. The organization reached its largest 
membership in 1890, when 409,489 names were on 


(Louisville, Ky.) 
The meeting of the 
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war are buried with the dead. We are not inclined 


to dwell with such emphasis on this feature of the guns. 
occasion as some of our newspaper contemporaries 
We need no assurance at this late day 
that those passions are no more. We know the 
Southern people and we know the Northern people, 
and we know that there is no material reason for 
calling the one Southern and the other Northern 
except for geographical designation. And knowing 
this, we know that all ignorance that the war is 


seem to be. 


over, though harbored in newspaper offices where 
general intelligence is not to be questioned, is 
simply the product of insularity and provincialism. 


( Dem.) The News. (Savannah, Ga.) 

The fact that there is an immense immigration 
from the North to the South shows beyond all 
question that the bitter feeling that once divide® 
the people of the two sections is a thing of the past. 
Even now there is a small part of the Grand Army 
of the Republic moving into Georgia. It is esti- 
mated that with their families and those who have 
joined their colony there will be fully 40,000 Grand 


Army people in Wilcox and Irwin Counties before 

the beginning of next year. These veterans are in 

Georgia to stay. 

( Rep.) The Standard-Union. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Kentucky is the first to display these erstwhile 


the muster-rolls. For 24 years it had grown steadily, 
and then the recession began which will continue 
until the last member is mustered on the eternal 
camping ground. The best attainable information 
shows that about one half of the men recruited for 
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the Union armies still survive. The number of 
men enlisted during the war is supposed to have 
been a little in excess of 2,000,000, and as 400,000 
of these died in the service and after discharge but 
before the war ended, and 600,000 have died during 
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the past 30 years, there are probably now about 
1,000,000 men surviving who took part in the war. 
The average age of the ex-soldiers in 1865 was 
about 26 years, which would make the average age 
of the veterans now about 56 years. 


THE CUBAN REVOLUTION. 


THERE can be no doubt that the revolting Cubans have gained ground in Cuba and respect in the 


United States during the month. 


They seem to be in practical control in the eastern two thirds of the 


island, though they do not possess it in any such sense as the Confederates possessed South Carolina in 


1862, for they lack organized government. 
for two months except to lose men and places. 


the revolt in the more favorable weather of November and December. 
of money and thousands of lives of her soldiers to hold the island. 
A great meeting in Chicago, addressed by distinguished citizens, has been held and resolu- 


more active. 


The Spanish authorities seem to have done little or nothing 
But General Campos has announced that he will crush 


Spain is spending many millions 
In this country sympathy becomes 


tions were passed urging upon our government the duty of according belligerent rights—recognizing Cuba 
as a nation for purposes of war—and it is said that President Cleveland favors an inquiry into the actual 


status of the revolutionists. 


The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

It is quite evident that in this country men who 
undertake expeditions for the purpose of assisting 
Cuba cannot be punished. It matters not what the 
law may say. The law must be administered by 
juries, and juries will not convict. The people of 
this country will not consent to punish men for 
attempting to assist the cause of human liberty. 
Popular sentiment is stronger than law. 

The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

There are few, if any, people of this western 
world whose sympathies do not turn strongly in 
favor of the success of the Cuban revolutionists 
battling to attain the freedom of their country from 
foreign rule. In this country the sincerity and 
warmth of this sympathy have been frequently and 
generally expressed, but probably upon no other 
occasion so effectively as in Chicago at the public 
meeting recently held there for the purpose of 
eliciting and proclaiming it. The meeting was im- 
posing and impressive in respect of both the ex- 
ceedingly large number of participants and in the 
high official and social standing of those who pre- 
sided over it. It was a significant meeting, not 
because of the formal expressions of sympathy with 
the Cuban revolutionists, but by reason of the 
demand which was embodied in the resolution and 
enthusiastically approved for their recognition as 
belligerents by our government. 

The Recorder. (New York, N. Y.) 

On Monday last twenty-one alleged Cuban fili- 
busters were acquitted in the United States District 
Court at Wilmington, Del. They were arrested on 
August 29 last, on board the tugboat Zaurus. 
Twenty-seven boxes of freight containing arms and 
ammunition were at the same time found on board 
the tug and seized. There can be scarcely any 
doubt that the party intended to sail for the Cuban 


coast, land upon it with their arms and ammunition, 
and take part with the patriots in their fight against 
the Spanish authority. The twelve Americans in 
the jury box at Wilmington, however, would not 
believe it, and the men went free. There is no 
doubt that these demonstrations in Delaware fairly 
represent the popular sentiment all over the United 
States. The American people believe that the 
Cuban patriot cause is just, and that it rests on 
essentially the same righteous grounds as those on 
which their own Revolutionary forefathers took up 
arms against Great Britain. 
The Advertiser. (Newark, N. J.) 

It is fair to say that there is not a city, town, or 
hamlet in our country in which a jury could have 
been found to convict those twenty-one Cubans. 

The Journal. (New York, N. Y.) 

The time has arrived when the United States isin 
duty bound to aid in the deliverance of Cuba from 
Spanish oppression. Forty days after the historic 
shot at Fort Sumpter old Spain, delighting in the 
thought of the possible severance of the bond of 
union between our sovereign states, hastened to give 
the Confederacy the aid and comfort of her recogni- 
tion. 

The Republican. (Springfield, Mass.) 

When the Cuban insurgents have established a 
government in the part of the island held by them 
and opened communication with the outside world, 
there will be little objection to recognizing their 
rights as belligerents. And if the Spaniards resort 
to atrocious and cruel practices and a war of exter- 
mination, as the Spanish prime minister recently in- 
timated would be the case, a firm protest from the 
United States government would be in order. 

The State. (Columbia, S. C.) 

There ought to be little doubt of Cuba’s early 

recognition by the government of the United States. 
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The sentiment in favor of such recognition grows 

stronger every day. Proper action on the part of our 

government would be only the expression of the 

overwhelming sentiment of the American people. 
The Journal. (Lewiston, Me.) 

If the Confederacy fighting to maintain slavery 
and unrepublican institutions was worthy of early 
recognition, obviously the time is at hand when the 
Cuban revolutionists fighting against misgovernment 
should cease to be regarded as miscreants worthy 
the halter. 

The Bulletin. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Popular sentiment in the United States is strongly 
in sympathy with the Cuban cause. Secretary 
Olney is reported as sharing in the sentiment and 
only awaiting a favorable opportunity to recommend 
Cuban recognition. 

The Inquirer. (Cincinnati, Ohio.) 

A correspondent says that what the Cuban in- 
surgents need more than all else is a George Wash- 
ington and fifty thousand rifles, with adequate am- 
He admits that they might get along 
Somebody like 


munition. 
with the guns and ammunition. 


Maximo Gomez would probably make a good 
enough Washington for the occasion. 
The Record. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
In the case of Cuba our interests as well as our 
sympathies are concerned. The Cubans are our 
neighbors, who produce those things we wish to buy 


and consume those things we desire to sell. Their 
independence and prosperity can never be matters 
of indifference to Philadelphians. 

The Post-Intelligencer. (Seattle, Wash.) 

Of course the Cubans desire the protection and 
privileges which as belligerents they would be 
allowed. Within the last few weeks a movement 
of no little significance has been started in this 
country, the object of which is to induce the admin- 
istration to recognize the insurgents. A number of 
prominent newspapers have taken up the cause, and 
already it has been approved from the pulpit. 
Whether the state of affairs in Cuba warrants the 
taking of such a step by our government is some- 
thing which careful investigation alone will show. 

The Times. (New York, N.Y.) 

The realization of the Spanish program means the 
permanent ruin of Cuba, and with it the destruction 
of our trade with the island. . . . The American 
people are essentially a law-abiding and law-respect- 
ing people, and their respect extends to international 
obligations. But Cuba’s heroic struggle and the 
brutal determination expressed by Spain may raise 
the question where the international obligation lies. 

The Tribune. (Chicago, Jil.) 

The 7ribune prints elsewhere the views of a con- 
siderable number of the members of the next Con- 
gress in reply to questions addressed to them 
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whether Congress should send a commission to 
Cuba to look into the condition of affairs there, and 
what should be the attitude of the United States 
towards the island. As will be seen from the re- 
plies there is a strong sentiment in favor of the 
despatch of a commission to Cuba, and also in favor 
of recognizing the belligerent rights of the insur- 
gents as soon as it can be done consistently. There 
are only a little handful of members adverse to 
taking any action. 
The Inter-Ocean. (Chicago, [ll.) 

The most remarkable instance of recognition of 
belligerent rights in the entire history of nations was 
when England made haste to recognize the Con- 
federate States of America as belligerents. That 
was before the Confederates had really done any- 
thing to justify recognition beyond presenting the 
spectacle of armed and organized rebellion. Nota 
single victory had been achieved, whereas the Cuban 
patriots have made considerable headway in achiev- 
ing independence. 


The Mail and Express. (New York, N. Y.) 

Spain seems to be furthering the cause of Cuban 
liberty not only by the adoption of Turkish- 
Armenian tactics in the field, but by the left-handed 
intelligence with which she is conducting her diplo- 
matic relations with other countries. Aside from 
the sympathetic attitude of our own people, the chief 
menace to Spanish supremacy in Cuba is undoubt- 
edly to be found in the Spanish-American repubiics 
of this continent. It is known that those of South 
America have furnished, and are still furnishing, 
material aid to the insurgents in men and money. 
Instead of seeking to conciliate these countries, we 
find Spain threatening to withdraw her minister 
from Venezuela because that government has 
declined to interfere with a Cuban meeting. 


The Constitution. (Atlanta, Ga.) 

It is plain enough that Spain has a grudge against 
us and we need not be too particular about showing 
our sympathy with Cuba. Spain never loses a 
chance to give us an underhand lick and we have 
borne with her arrogance too long. The American 
people will stand by their past record and do what 
they can for the Cubans. Ours was the first gov- 
ernment to recognize the Greeks when they rebelled 
against the Turks. 

The Oregonian. (Portland, Oregon.) 

Our early action in the case of the South Ameri- 
can republics and the headlong haste of Europe to 
recognize the Southern Confederacy prove that 
recognition goes by favor. All our traditions favor 
straining of international right in favor of a people 
struggling for freedom from monarchical oppression, 
and Cuba is the most flagrant example in the 
modern world of governmental oppression and ex- 
tortion. 
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CHICKAMAUGA MILITARY PARK DEDICATION. 


Ir is estimated that 30,000 persons attended the dedication on 
September 19 and 20 of the Chickamauga National Military Park. 
The occasion was also appropriated for the unveiling of many 
monuments to both Union and Confederate soldiers. The park 
is twenty-two miles in length, extending from Sherman Heights, 
Tenn., to Glass Mills, Ga., and a jurisdiction of it nas been ceded 
to the national government. The lines of the battles fought in 
1863 have been restored and many important places are marked 
by tablets and monuments. Observation towers, five in number 
and seventy feet high, have been built, to enable the visitor to 
survey the scene of conflict in 1863. 

Vice President Stevenson presided and made an address. 
Cabinet Officers Herbert, 

Smith, Wilson, and Har 
mon, many senators and 
representatives in Con- 
gress and the governors of 
thirteen states participated 
Senators Palmer of Illinois and Gordon of 


GENERAL JAMES LONGSTREET. 


in the ceremonies. 


Georgia—one a Union, the other a Confederate general—were 


conspicuous as guests and orators. Lieutenant-General Schofield 
appropriately closed his period of active service by speaking at 
this dedication; and he very aptly defined the cause and the effect 
of the civil conflict in the following weighty words: 

“ Our fathers who framed the Constitution left on record the fact 
that they sought to establish a more perfect union of the states. - 
They laid a broad foundation; but the Union remained imperfect. 
It was left for you [the soldiers of both armies] to debate for four 


years the questions left unsettled by the fathers—AND TO SETTLE esemeiecanscstiowe, natu aie 


THEM.” 
(Nashville, Tenn. ) 

Why is this 
great and no- 
table gather- 
ing? It is to 
dedicate a 
lasting me- 
morial to the 
valor, hero- 
ism, sense 
of duty of 
American 
citizens; it is 
to bind in 
stro ng er 
bonds of 
brotherhood 
and patriot- 
ism the peo- 
ple of these states; it is to tell to the generation 
now assuming the duties imposed by republican 
institutions and by our form of free government 
that the past is a memory; it is history, and that 
the future of this great republic must engage the 
constant and watchful attention of all citizens. 


The American. 


GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON. 


The Times. ( Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The whole campaign about Chattanooga was 
most exciting and picturesque, and in some of its 
features even spectacular. It was made so both by 
the heroism of the contending armies and by the 
extraordinary character of the landscape, which 
would render this region an object of interest in 
itself even without its romantic associations. The 
idea of 
preservation 
as a national 


its 


park is thus 
a peculiarly 
happy one. , 
Harper's 
Weekly. 
(New York, 
NM. Y¥.) 4 
Here his- ‘\ 
tory does not 
repeat itself, 
for history 
never had 
anything like 


this to record. VICE PRESIDENT STEVENSON, 
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While these celebrations are going on in this country, 
Germany also is celebrating certain great events in 
connection with her history which happened twenty- 
five years ago, but their old antagonists do not join 
with them in the celebration. It is only in this 
countrysthat the victors and the vanquished alike 
join in commemorating the events of a past civil war. 
The Chronicle. ( Augusta, Ga.) 

This great memorial park at Chickamauga will 
be one of the most interesting spots in this reunited 
country, and it is a matter for congratulation that 
so many states are taking such active and patriotic 
part in the dedication. . . . Itisa fitting coincidence 
that after viewing the scenes of conflict in former 
years, and dedicating a great park as a lasting 
memorial to our national valor, these Northern 
soldiers can push their way on to Atlanta, and 
witness not only a mighty city grown out of the 
ashes of war, but behold gatherered there the 
splendid achievements of a brave and resolute 
people, who have wrought out of disaster and desti- 
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tution thrifty cities and smiling harvests, and proven 
themselves worthy of an honored place in our re- 
united land. “Peace hath her victories no less 
renowned than war.” 
The Times. (Chattanooga, Tenn.) 

Chickamauga is the pioneer park, as a_ historical 
memorial; and its example is, we believe, being 
followed, at a long distance, by those who have 
control at Gettysburg. Our park has also been the 
model for the preservation of other historic fields of 
the Civil War. The law out of which the Chicka- 
mauga-Chattanooga National Military Park materi- 
alized has been a maker of glorious history on the 
bloody field of Shiloh, at Antietam, at Appomattox, 
and the good work will go on until the last one of 
the sites of our great struggles will become the 
property of the nation, held in trust for the instruc- 
tion of generations to come, as sign-posts marking 
the nation’s progress away from narrow sectionalism, 
toward the more and still more perfect union of 
both interests and hearts. 


THE RETURN OF THE PEARY EXPEDITION. 
On October 1, two members of the Peary Arctic Expedition arrived at Brooklyn, N. Y., Lieut. Peary, 
the head of the party, having remained a few days for rest at Halifax, N. S. 


a failure like its predecessors. 
The Times. (Kansas City, Mo.) 

Lieutenant 
Peary has 
returned 
from his 
search for 
the pole and 
that 
sought re- 


long 


gion still re- 
mains undis- 
covered. Ex- 
hausted, 
wearied, dis- 
couraged 
with his 
struggle 
against the 
elements in 
the North, which seem to have so successfully 
frozen out invasion of their icy domains from time 
immemorial, Peary, like the others who have gone 
before, is a defeated man. 
The Times. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It must be remembered that Lieutenant Peary was 
not in search of the north pole or of a northwest 
passage or any of the usual goals of the arctic ex- 
plorer. He is not in search of romance. He had 
simply undertaken to complete our knowledge of the 
geography of Greenland and to gather such other 
information as opportunity might permit. 


LIEUTENANT ROBERT E. PEARY. 


The expedition has been 


The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

General A. W. Greely, the arctic explorer, is a 
competent critic in matters affecting expeditions to 
the frozen North. He gives full praise to Lieutenant 
Peary for the latter’s accomplishments, speaks highly 
of his journey over the ice cap of Greenland, and 
commends the value of his geographical researches 
upon the east coast of that country. It is true that 
Peary did not reach the north pole, but he has 
shown bravery and persistence equal to the accom- 
plishing of that feat, were it practicable. 

The Journal. (Boston, Mass.) 

There were some achievements in the midst of the 
defeats. The 
maps_ of 
the Whale 
Sound re- 
gion were 
completed, 
and the, 
studies of 
the ethnol- ~ 
ogy and ge- | 
ology of the 2 
country have 
advanced 
considerably. 
Another 
year’s mete- 
orological 


records were MRS. ROBERT E. PEARY. 
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procured and a couple of valuable meteorites were 
found. Lieut. Peary’s story of the North is not 
without its touches of disappointment. - With two 
of his comrades he returns in safety. The mis- 
fortune by which his supplies were buried in the 
snow cut short the program he had outlined, but his 
exploration shows his pluck and enthusiasm. 


The Journal. (Kansas City, Kan.) 
There seems to be nothing but notoriety to show 
for all the expenditure of money, energy, and enthusi- 
asm—unless subjects for a few lectures by the re- 
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turned explorers can be regarded as results. Noth- 
ing new has been discovered and it is now a problem 
whether it is advisable longer to continue these use- 
less efforts to overcome the obstacles which nature 
has thrown up against man’s progress toward the 
north pole. But there is still a south pall the 
pennant may yet fly from it. The serious onsider- 
ation which the recent geographical congress gave to 
the subject of antarctic exploration may, taken in 
connection with repeated failures in the other direc- 
tion, turn the attention of the adventurous and 
the scientific toward the southern seas. 


NEW YORK STATE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


THE Republican Convention of the State of New York held Sept. 9 was a very remarkable one in one 


feature. 


On a motion made by Ex-United States Senator Warner Miller the Convention placed itself 


squarely on record as in favor of enforcing the Sunday laws of New York. Nothing like this has happened 


in any other of the great Commonwealths of the Union. 
The Convention was under the tremendous pressure of the Reform 


purifying the government of cities. 


It is in fact an advance step taken toward 


movement in New York City. Ex-Senator Platt’s relation to national politics through his grasp on the 
party organization of the Empire State furnishes another element of interest in this Convention. 


(Dem.) The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

The great question hereabouts to-day is, of course: 
Will the Republican canvass for this fall’s election 
be stronger or weaker for the adoption of the 
Sunday plank? ... Our judgment is that it will 
help ratherthan hurt. That by no means points toa 
Republican victory, but to a relief of the G. O. P. of 
New York from the otherwise inevitable and inevi- 
tably fatal charge that they dare not speak their 
minds when challenged by a situation that impera- 
tively demanded an answer. 

(Rep.) The Post. (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

The Convention went beyond the platform com- 
mittee and gave expression to the popular sentiment 
in favor of the enforcement of the Sunday law. In 
this instance popular sentiment was stronger than 
the timidity and conservatism of platform-makers. 
The resolution on the subject is worthy the respect 
of every law-abiding citizen. Itis not illiberal, but 
it is a reflection of the strong feeling throughout the 
state that laws upon the statute-book are made to 
be enforced, not ignored. 

(Dem.) The Eagle. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

The right of New York and of other cities to 
control their own concerns has rarely been denied 
with success. There should be an arousal of sanity, 
honesty, courage, and fair play that should over- 
whelm this candidly brutal bellowing of despotism 
and intolerance by the Republican convention. 

(Dem.) The Gazette. (Elmira, N. Y.) 

The Republican party will gain no credit for its 
fine phrases among those of strict views unless it 
extends Rooseveltism throughout the state. The 
State Convention recommends the course and it 
remains to be seen whether its command will be 
obeyed. If it has the courage of its professions, it 
will spread Rooseveltism everywhere. 


I-Nov. 


(lnd.) The Journal. (Providence, R. J.) 

Whatever one’s personal opinion regarding the 
sale of intoxicants on Sunday may be, he should be 
glad to see the question clearly defined in New York, 
with the two parties advocating exactly opposite 
policies touching the issue. Then we might discover 
whether or not the majority of the people of New 
York City favor more liberal Sunday laws. 

(Rep.) The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

The issue presented to the Republican State 
Convention was absolutely simple. It was whether 
a statute law should be enforced, and whether it 
dared say so. It did say so, and it said more. It 
said that the Sunday-closing law was in the interest 
of labor and morality and should be maintained. 
It makes a clean-cut and distinct issue with those 
who advocate for the saloon interests privileges 
which no other class either ask or desire. 

(Dem.) The Times. (New York, N. Y.) 

The issue is not any kind or degree of restriction 
upon liquor selling or any kind or degree of Sunday 
observance, but the right of a people of a local 
community to settle for themselves a question 
affecting their interests and well-being in a variety 
of ways peculiar to themselves. 

(Rep.) The Times. (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

The Zimes does not believe that anything is to 
be gained for the cause of temperance by placing 
the Republican party in a position that will leave it 
in a hopeless minority in any campaign that turns 
upon this question. 

(Rep.) The Advertiser. (Newark, N. J.) 

It was a great moral idea that inspired that con- 
vention declaration; it is moral, economic, and 
philanthropic, for it looks to the welfare of labor 
and the happiness of humanity at large. 
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NEW YORK STATE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 


THE most interesting part of the work of the Democratic Convention held at Syracuse, September 


24-27, is its action upon the liquor question. 


repeal of the Sunday closing laws now being enforced in the city of New York. 


That action is interpreted on both sides as in favor of the 


It also expressed sym- 


Like the Republican Convention, the Democrats unequivocally condemned the 


pathy the Cubans, and it demanded the making of laws requiring campaign committees to publish 
their e e accounts. 


free coinage of silver at sixteen to one. Tammany succeeded in keeping its New York City rival, the 


“State Democrats,” out of the convention. 
(Ind.) The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

Whatever views may be taken on state issues as 
a whole, the one dominant issue here is the defeat 
of Tammany. Compared with that, excise laws and 
everything else are mere trifles. 
(Rep.) The Saturday Review. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The New York Democracy is indulging in the 
favorite Democratic pastime of family squabbles, “ up 
to der limit,” as Chimmie Fadden would phrase it. 
There is a widespread belief among the Republicans, 
and which even extends to conservative Democrats, 
that the ticket nominated at Syracuse cannot be 
elected in the present disrupted state of the party. 
The “personal liberty” plank, which, being in- 


terpreted, is liberty to buy beer on Sunday, while it 
will draw some votes, will alienate many more. 
(Ind.) The Public Ledger. ( Philadelphia, Pa.) 
No party would dare to make such a declaration 
in Pennsylvania, but New York City and Brooklyn 
are so influenced by a foreign population favorable 


to a Continental Sunday that Senator Hill, the con- 
trolling power in the New York Democracy, evi- 
dently considers that to let down the Excise bars 
would be a popular thing with the masses. The 
rich brewing interests throughout the state would 
doubtless come to the aid of the Democracy in a 
campaign waged under such conditions, and there 
would be a square fight between a policy of extreme 
liberality and one of the restriction held in such 
strong favor by the New England spirit which domi- 
nates the country districts. 
(Dem.) The Argus. (New York, N. Y.) 

Among the excellent planks of the excellent 

platform adopted by the Democratic State Conven- 


tion—a platform, by the way, which is a model of 
terseness, directness, and happy phrasing of essential 
Democratic doctrine,—was one calling for the require- 
ment by law of the publication of expenditures of 
political campaign committees. This is a great 
step in the direction of a desirable reform. Under 
the present Jaws, candidates are required to publish 
their sworn expenses, but this law, though well in- 
tended, is weak in that the greater part of a candi- 
date’s expenditure is naturally through the commit- 
tee or organization of the party to which he is at- 
tached. 
(Rep.) The Post. (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

Senator Hill had promised the State Democracy 
suitable and respectable recognition in the conven- 
tion. He had prepared the way, as he supposed, 
for at least an armed neutrality which should con- 
tinue until after the next election. He had posed 
before the state as the great pacificator. He exerted 
his influence in this direction and found himself 
overmatched by Murphy, Croker, and Sheehan. He 
had hitherto been the idol of Tammany. He dis- 
covered before the convention was over that his 
mame was a byword and a hissing in the camp of 
Tammany Hall. 

(Dem.) The World. (New York, N. Y.) 

The opportunity is unusually good. Republican 
folly at Saratoga has forced an issue on which the 
Democracy should win without question. The Re- 
publicans have proclaimed their hostility to home 
rule and their purpose to reduce personal liberty to 
a minimum by the arrogant enforcement in the “let- 
ter that killeth” of every obsolete law that can be 
construed adversely to personal right. 


RAILROAD VALUES AND EARNINGS. 


Poor’s Manual. (New York, N. Y.) 

There was a shrinkage of over $14,000,000 in the 
annual dividend paid on the capital stock of the rail- 
roads of the United States during 1894, and of 
$13,000,000 in the amount of annual interest on the 
bonds. The average interest rate on bonds and 
stocks has declined from 4.73 per cent in 1882 to 
4-11 per cent; the dividend rate from 2.91 per cent 
to 1.64. There was a decline in the average passen- 
ger rate for each mile from 2.447 cents (in 1882) to 
2.030 cents, and in freight charge from 1.236 cents a 


ton to 0.851 cent. The percentage of productive 
capital stock was only 35.02 against 64.98 of unpro- 
ductive; this is attributed to the following causes: 
(1) The unwise policy of extension which has _ bur- 
dened the roads with unproductive lines; (2) re- 
pressive legislation as to rates and the animosity of 
demagogues ; (3) competition ; (4) restrictive features 
of the interstate commerce law; (5) the labor ques- 
tion, and agitation and higher wages. Only 2,157 
miles of new road were built in 1894, and the process 
of reorganization has considerably reduced the 
amount of “ water ” in the stock. 
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The Courier-Journal. (Louisville, Ky.) 

The blood of the old investors will be the seed of 
the new. Fresh schemes will be looked upon for a 
long time with the suspicion naturally aroused by 
past reckless, dishonest financiering, and this will 
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in a few years not only will rates be still further re- 
duced, both for freight and passenger traffic, but 
that dona fide investors may count with certainty 
upon adequate returns. A two-cent-a-mile general 
passenger rate is a probability of the near future, 


prevent the repetition of such. There is hope that with no reduction of net earnings. 


RETIREMENT OF LIEUTENAN'T GENERAL SCHOFIELD AND APPOINT- 
MENT OF MAJOR GENERAL MILES. 


ON September 29, Lieutenant General John M. Schofield, having 
reached the age of sixty-four years, was by law retired from the com- 
mand of the armies of the United States, and on October 2, Ma- 
jor General Nelson A. Miles was detailed to succeed him. Gen- 
eral Schofield had been in command of the army since the death 
ot General Sheridan in 1888. Last February, Congress by special 
act conferred upon him the rank of lieutenant general and he will 
receive the retired pay and larger allowance attached to this rank, 
during the remainder of his life. General Schofield has been forty- 
two years in continuous connection with the army, except for a 
short time when he was on a diplomatic mission to France, and 
later when he was secretary of war under Andrew Johnson. Dur- 
ing the civil conflict he showed himself a brave, reliable soldier, 
and each succeeding year of the war brought him higher rank or 
added responsibility. The 
lieutenant generalship has 
fittingly closed his military 
career. General Miles, the 
present commander, is the only officer not a West Point graduate 
who has held that position since the time of General Scott. His 
war record does him honor. Steadily advancing in rank, he took 
part with the Army of the Potomac in all its battles excepting one 
and received the brevet of brigadier general and that of major 
general in the regular army for gallantry at Chancellorsville and 
Spottsylvania. In 1869 he began his remarkable series of In- 
dian campaigns. After defeating the Cheyenne, Kiowa, and 
Comanche Indians he was sent against the Sioux, broke up their 
bands, and drove their chief, Sitting Bull, across the border into 
Canada. Next he dispersed the Nez Perces and captured their 
troublesome chief, Joseph. In 1886, he completely broke the 
power of the Apaches and for this service he received the thanks 
of the legislatures of Arizona, New Mexico, Montana, and Kansas. Hislast campaign was in 1890 against 
the Sioux. The tribe yielded and went back to their reservations without a general engagement. 


The Recorder. (New York, N. Y.) 

General John M. Schofield, who has been re- 
lieved from the command of the army in accord- 
ance with the law directing that all officers who 
have reached the age of sixty-four years shall go on 
the retired list, had only seventeen predecessors in 
that great office. George Washington held it twice. 
His first term covered the period of the Revolution- 
ary War, and he was again appointed in 1799, under 
the administration of the elder Adams. Gen. Wil- 
kinson also held the position twice. He was com- 
manding general when Congress authorized John 
Adams to call Washington back into the military 
service of the country, and he succeeded the Father 


MAJOR GENERAL MILES, 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL SCHOFIELD, 


of his Country when the trouble with France had 
been adjusted. 

In the early roll of Schofield’s predecessors are, 
in consecutive order, the names of Knox, Harmer, 
St. Clair, Wilkinson, then Washington for the sec- 


ond time and Wilkinson again. Next come Dear- 
born, Brown, McComb, and Scott, McClellan, Hal- 
leck, Grant, Sherman, and Sheridan, whom Scho- 
field succeeded. ‘The successor of Gen. Schofield is 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles. With the exception of 
Sheridan, he is the youngest man who ever held the 
command, and, having been born in 1839. he will not 
be subject to retirement until 1903. There are two 
points of interest connected with his promotion. 
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The first is that, since the time of Scott, he is the 
only officer not a graduate of West Point, who has 
held the chief command ; and, second, he is probably 
the last of the officers that held high rank in the 
civil war who will command the army. For, in the 
natural order of events, before the turn of almost any- 
one of the survivors can come around, the age limit 
will have been reached. 
Philadelphia Times. ( Pa.) 

As an illustration of General Miles’ keenness and 
carefulness in dealing with the Indians you might 
mention the peace talk which he had with Sitting 
Bull at Cedar Creek. The wily and dangerous 
Sioux leader sent a flag of truce for the purpose of 
arranging terms of capitulation. General Miles and 
Sitting Bull were to meet midway between the lines 
of Sioux and the Fifth Infantry, and havea nice quiet 
little peace talk. According to the plans made they 
met and held a conference. Within a few moments 
a big Sioux buck sauntered out toward the general 
and chief, and came very close to them. At the 
same time, by a previous order issued by General 
Miles, one of the infantrymen sauntered out, and 
also approached the parleying commanders. Then 
another Indian quietly sauntered forth, and at the 
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same time one of the infantrymen imitated him. 
This continued until there were six Sioux bucks and 
six infantrymen surrounding General Miles and Sit- 
ting Bull. General Miles then said: “You are a 
bad Indian. All of your bucks here are armed. 
They have weapons under their blankets. You in- 
tended to kill me here in cold blood. If any one of 
your men pulls a trigger, one of my men will kill you 
right in your tracks.” The old chief had no desire 
to go suddenly to the happy hunting grounds, and 
warned his men to return to their places. One by 
one they retired, and one by one the infantrymen re- 
turned to the ranks. 

Gen. Miles then said: “ Now, I will give you five 
minutes to surrender. If you do not do so I will 
open fire on your band, and annihilate you.” Sit- 
ting Bull turned away, saying, “I have enough men 
here, as you see, to wipe out your entire army.” 
General Miles repeated the remark that in five min- 
utes he would open fire, unless the band surrendered. 
Sitting Bull went back to his camp, delayed be- 
yond the alloted time, and General Miles promptly 
ordered his troops forward. The soldiers of the 
Fifth Infantry understood their work, and followed 
their commander. The battle was not a prolonged 
one, for Sitting Bull was defeated and surrendered. 


THE CELEBRATION OF ITALIAN UNITY. 


SEPTEMBER 18-20 splendid ceremonies and general rejoicing marked the celebration of the twenty-fifth 


anniversary of the entry of the Italian army into Rome. 
and the government moved from Florence to the city of the Czsars and the popes. 
extended all over Italy, but it was especially brilliant and enthusiastic in Rome. 


In 1870 Italy came into possession of Rome, 
The celebration 
A united Italy realized 


the aspirations of a long line of patriotic and gifted Italians, and furnished the essentials of a happier 
and more stable condition. For a quarter of a century the Italians have been “at home in their own 
house,” have governed themselves. The king, like the queen of England, “reigns but does not govern.” 
The lamentable part of the case is that Roman Catholics have not became reconciled to the setting of a 
secular prince in authority in Rome over the pope. And, therefore, the day of rejoicing for Italy was, for 
many devout men, a day of humiliation. After twenty-five years, there is yet no reconciliation between 
the two powers represented by the pope and the king. Premier Crispi took up this question in an 
address during the ceremonies and said: the struggles incidental to political government would stifle all 
sentiment of veneration for “Christ’s vicar on earth.” Italy has given an example for other countries in 
renouncing ecclesiastical attributes and in according the greatest respect to the liberty of the church. In 
the guarantee of spiritual autonomy the pope possesses an unassailable fortress. The pope is now subject 
only to God. As a temporal prince his authority would be diminished ; for he would then be only the equal 
of other princes, who would league themselves against him. The fétes were not directed against the pope. 


The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) The Evening Post. (Chicago, lil.) 

The principle of union between church and state = We ourselves are a mighty nationality. But it 
1s everywhere a waning and losing one. Even in has been well said that it took a great war to put 
Austria-Hungary, always more Roman than Rome, the United States in the singular number. Our 
it is very near its end. Moreover, the enormous national solidarity is our pride, our chief glory. 
poogpess and prosperity ef Reman Cathelicim in Italian solidarity is the pride of Italians. It was 
the United States and in Great Britain must be re- . 

dol an Geta diel hie tie hak tn ek by long years of sacrifice, bloodshed, and agony 
Ate abe of soul. The solidarity of Germany was achieved 


need the assistance of the temporal power. The Bi mage : 

note of protest was not conspicuous yesterday. It by Bismarck, wit Prussia as a despot ae the 
is to be hoped, and to be confidently expected, that states of the confederation. Cavour united Italy 
it will grow weaker with each recurring anniversary, without depriving her of her liberties and by 
and finally disappear. methods truly liberal. 
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HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


HJALMAR HyorTH BoyzsEn, professor of the Germanic lan- 
guages and literature in Columbia College, died October 3, at 
No. 104 Madison Avenue, New York, where he was temporarily 
staying, awaiting the return of his family from their summer home 
at Southampton, L. I.. His death was caused by rheumatism of 
the heart after an illness of but two days. 

He was born at Fredericksvaern, Norway, September 23, 1848. 
His father was professor of mathematics in a naval academy at 
Fredericksvaern and also an officer in the Norwegian army. At 
the age of eleven years the son, Hjalmar Hjorth, was sent to the 
gymnasium at Christiania and later pursued a course of study at 
Leipsic where he displayed a remarkable aptitude for literature 
and the languages. Upon his return to Norway he entered the 
University of Christiania, from which he graduated in 1868. After 
his graduation he remained at the university for some time to 
pursue a special course in philology. From his youth it had 
been his ambition to write stories of Norwegian life—an ambition 
fostered by the fairy lore heard in his grandfather’s house and by 
the remarkable ease with which he later mastered the languages. 

He came to this country at the age of twenty-one to spend a year in travel before devoting himself to 
literary pursuits. In Chicago he met some Norwegian friends who persuaded him to become editor of 
their newspaper the #remad. ‘The opportunity which this gave him to become acquainted with American 
institutions and to master the English language was so thoroughly improved that in less than two years 
after his arrival in this country he wrote his first English novel, which was supposed to be a translation 
from the Norse language. After spending a year in Chicago and four years in Urbana, Ohio, as professor 
of Greek and Latin, he went to Europe in 1873 to study philology in the university at Leipsic. He re- 
turned to the United States the following year and accepted the professorship of German language and 
literature in Cornell University. While occupying this position he married Miss Keen, who, with three 
sons, the eldest a student at Columbia College, survives him. In 1881 he was elected a professor in Columbia 
College, where he remained until his death. 

Professor Boyesen is best known as a writer of stories. His first English novel, the opening chapters 
of which were read at a dinner given by Longfellow, was published originally in the A//antic in 1871, and 
from that time he contributed frequently to such magazines as Harfer’s Monthly, the Century, THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, and Scribner’s. Among his other writings are “Goethe and Schiller, Their Lives and 
Works,” “ Falconberg,” “ The Story of Norway,” “ A Daughter of the Philistines,” “The Mammon of 
Unrighteousness,” “ The Golden Calf,” first published in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, afterwards in book form, 
and “ Ilka,” which was dramatized and successfully played in New York under the title of “ Alpine Roses.” 
He also wrote “ Literary and Social Silhouettes,” “ Tales of Two Hemispheres,” and other short stories. 
Several of his works have been translated into German, Russian, and Norwegian. Among his friends were 
Victor Hugo, Tourgueneff, and William Dean Howells,whose influence is perceptible in his recent publications. 


PROF. H. H. BOYESEN,. 


THE MASSACRE OF MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 


For the bloody work at Ku Cheng some of the guilty parties have been punished. It is doubted that 
the chief actors have been reached by Chinese justice. The latest demands of England are reported to 
have been complied with. In a recent address, Ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, who knows China 
well, said: The opinion formed by me, after careful inquiry and observation, is that the mass of the popula- 
tion in China, particularly the common people, are not specially hostile to the missionaries and their work. 
They have beén permitted to penetrate every part of that vast empire with as little disturbance as the 
Chinese laborers have spread themselves over the United States, and in case of danger the authorities 
have usually exerted themselves for their protection. Occasionally riots have taken place, but they are 
almost invariably traced to the literati or prospective office holders and the ruling classes. These are often 
bigoted and conceited to the highest degree, and regard the teachings of the missionaries as tending to 
overthrow the existing order of government and society, which they look upon as a perfect system and 
sanctified by great antiquity. Mr. Foster suggests that, in supporting demands for full protection of 
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missionaries, our government should take care not to lend itself to the sinister designs of European 


governments. 


It appears that Viceroy Liu has been degraded at the demand of England. The 


Cheng Tu riots in which the property of American missionaries was destroyed are being investigated. 


The Public Ledger. (Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Until China has made greater progress in the 
way of civilization these outbreaks against the 
missionaries on the part of a deluded and. fanatical 
population may be expected periodically. Nothing 
short of the dismemberment of China and partition 
among the Powers would render the lives and the 
properties of the missionaries more secure under the 
existing prejudice against Christians. 


The Rocky Mountain News. (Denver, Col.) 

It is well known and has recently been asserted 
in the press dispatches that Russian influence is 
becoming dominant in China, and if this be true, 
and the czar is actively trying to supplant Great 
Britain in the councils of the flowery empire, then 
it can be accepted as a foregone conclusion that 
England will have Russia to contend with in the 
enforcement of her just demands against China. 
It is also a fact that there is a large Russian fleet in 
eastern waters. 

The Evening Post. (New York, N. Y.) 

Viceroy Liu, whose fall is announced, has been in 
trouble before. He was found guilty last November, 
according to report, of misappropriation of funds, 
and later because the French investigation showed 
that he was responsible for the Cheng Tu riots, he 
was obliged to pay an indemnity of $800,000 to the 
French Catholic missions from his own pocket. 


The Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 
( Berlin, Germany.) 
The English press is straining its thinking appa- 


ratus about how to “wash the Chinaman without 
wetting his skin.” It has been one of the respecta- 
ble traditions of Englishmen that it is proper to 
contribute something to the missions. It helps to 
save souls and stimulates British trade. But here 
we have a case which proves that the missionary’s 
interests may clash with trade interests. Which is 
to be protected? It is highly amusing to watch the 
astonishment with which Englishmen discover that 
the advice to copy British institutions comes too 
late for China. The Chinese have all the self- 
government they want, and apply it in their own 
peculiar way. They exercise local veto against any- 
thing or anybody displeasing to them. 
The Observer. (New York, N. Y.) 

As the missionary is a foreigner, living in China 
under the same treaty provisions which secure the 
rights of the merchant, he is, so long as he obeys 
the laws, entitled to equal protection with-the latter. 
His right to teach and preach is guaranteed by 
treaty, just as is the right of the trader to buy tea 
and sell cotton, and in exercising that right he 
violates no Chinese law. Even when he teaches 
outside the treaty ports he does so, if not by treaty 
right, at least with the tolerance of the Chinese 
government, and so, if China is to be deemed a 
civilized state, is entitled to her protection. To say 
that because he devotes his time and energies to the 
elevation of a people sunk in the mire of heathenism, 
instead of to trade, he has no claim to the protec- 
tion of either his own government or that of China, 
is sheer nonsense. 


NO TOBACCO. 


The Sun. (New York, N. Y.) 

An anti-tobacco rule is to be enforced upon the 
800 students of the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
This rule was adopted in May last, at the end of the 
scholastic year, and President Bashford then gave 
notice that, as soon as the fall term opened, the 
university would “dissolve partnership” with any 
and every student who indulged in the practice of 
smoking or chewing tobacco. The faculty had 
determined to do their part in expelling the tobacce 
habit from the American Methodist ministry; yet 
we have not, up to this time, heard of any protest 
from the students, or any resistance to the rule. 

At the Methodist Episcopal Conference in this 
city last year, when Bishop Andrews put the can- 
didates for the ministry through their final examina- 
tion, he asked them, in his most solemn manner, as 
they stood up before him: “ Will you wholly abstain 
from the use of tobacco?” and all of them promptly 


answered: “I will.” A fear was expressed by a 
delegate to the Conference that one of the candi- 
dates, who had formerly been a smoker, might 
again fall under temptation, and the delegate de- 
manded that he be put upon probation for another 
year; but the debate was brought to an end by the 
acceptance of the promise which the candidate had 
made. 

In Massachusetts, Bishop Fitzgerald of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church requires all candidates 
for the ministry to take the anti-tobacco pledge; and 
at the New England Conference of last year a can- 
didate who refused to give the desired answer was 
put upon probation for another year by the uncom- 
promising bishop. 

We do not know that there is any Protestant 
denomination, other than the Methodist, in which 
an anti-tobacco rule is enforced upon the ministry. 
There was objection to a Presbyterian minister in 
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the New York Presbytery at one time this year be- 
cause he smoked a pipe; but the Presbytery decided 
that the pipe had not hindered his clerical duties. 
We have seen a distinguished Episcopalian minister 
of this city smoking a brierwood pipe; and we are 
sure enough that there are plenty of Baptist, Con- 
gregationalist, Dutch Reformed, and Lutheran 
ministers who smoke. In the southern states, and 
perhaps, also, in some of the western states, there 
are ministers who chew tobacco; and we have 
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heard of one of them out in old Kentucky who 
stuck to his quid while preaching! 

In so far as we are aware, no university has 
followed the example of the Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity in enforcing an anti-tobacco rule, though it 
is not a bad rule by any means. We imagine that 
lots of students would have to leave Yale, Harvard, 
and Columbia if the penalty for smoking were ex- 
pulsion. The tobacco habit is not a pleasant thing, 
except to its practitioners. 


THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION. 


OFFICERS : 
1. Cuas. A. CoLurgr, 
Pres. and Director- 
Gen. 2. W. A. Hemp- 
HILL, Vice President. 
3- Mrs. Jos. THomp- 
son, President of the 
Woman’s Board. 4. 
H.H. Casingss, Vice 
President. 5. J. W. 
EnGuisH, Chairman 
Finance Committee. 
6. Paut Romarg, 
Vice President. 7. 
Avex. W. Smita, 
Auditor. 


OPENED Sept. 18—President Cleveland touching, at Buzzard’s Bay, Mass., the electric button to set 
its machinery in motion—the Cotton States and International Exhibition at Atlanta, Ga., has made a 


striking success during the first of its four months. 


The opening ceremonies were imposing and largely at- 


tended. An address by Booker T. Washington, a negro, president of the Tuskegee Normal Institute, 
was a great feature of the day; and his presence there and his eloquence were significant and inspiring. 
The negro exhibit is a fine one and attracts much attention. 


The Constitution. (Atlanta, Ga.) 

There is nothing local about the display. It in- 
cludes all nations and all tongues. It includes 
everything that is worth knowing, hearing, and see- 
ing. The larger the crowds the happier Atlanta will 
be, for her hospitality covers all as with acloak. 

The Transcript. (Boston, Mass.) 

There is something very distinctly American in a 
city whose inhabitants number less than a hundred 
thousand, setting forth upon the thorny ways of 
glory which lead to a world’s fair... . But more 


than the Exposition, more than the stimulus to trade, 
and inexpressibly more than what is bought and 
sold or bargained for on the fair grounds is the 
bodying forth of an aspiration of this sort in a city 
of the South. 

The Leader. (Cleveland, O.) 

The event is one of national importance. A nat- 
urally rich and valuable section of the country, which 
has lagged behind in the race of business and in- 
dustrial development, is to be given a new start. 
The impulse will react upon all other parts of the 
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land. It will be felt in the industries and arts of 
the nation. It will affect politics, and influence the 
progress of the whole Republic. 

The Public Ledger. ( Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It will be remembered as a remarkable enterprise, 
not only for the extent and variety of its exhibits, 
the imposing architecture, and the beauty of the 
grounds, but also for the boldness of conception and 
the unwearied energy which planned and executed 
such a work so soon after the monumental Colum- 
bian Fair, and during a period of universal business 
depression. 

The Tribune. (New York, N. Y.) 

Words of congratulation and praise for the great 
exhibition which was opened yesterday come read- 
ily to tongue and pen. They are not empty words, 
the hollow formalities of courteous ceremony. 
They express the genuine feeling of the whole na- 
tion, which is participating in the fair and contribut- 
ing to it, but is glad to give to the South, still more 
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to Georgia, and most of all to Atlanta itself, the 
chief credit of its great success, even as theirs have 
been the chief thought and labor in creating it. 

The Times-Union. (Jacksonville, Fla.) 

It is a business affair from start to finish. Of 
course there will be displays pleasing to the eye, but 
all this is secondary, and is intended to help in the 
great purpose of forming closer trade relations be- 
tween this country and South America, and of show- 
ing the world what the South has done, is doing, 
and will do. 

The Tribune. (Chicago, il.) 

It is a great enterprise. Most people know that 
it is much larger than San Francisco’s Midwinter 
Fair, but how many people realize that it is bigger 
than the Exposition at New Orleans? How many 
that it is bigger than the Centennial Exposition, Phil- 
adelphia—that it is, in fact, the biggest Exposition 
the country has ever known except, of course, Chi- 
cago’s ? 


DR. TALMAGE’S NEW FIELD. 


Washington Correspondent, The Sun. 
(New York, N. Y.) 

People in Washington are wondering at the 
sudden change in the pastorate of the First Presby- 
terian Church to which the Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage 
has been called by special action of the deacons and 


elders. Why the congregation wants Dr. Talmage 
to come here is regarded as much more of a conun- 


drum than why he wants to come. It is well known 
that for a long time the famous Brooklyn divine has 
earnestly desired to extend the circuit of his orator- 
ical labors and increase the size of his audiences. 
He has felt that the national capital is just the point 
from which he would like to circulate his published 
sermons, and that the headquarters of politics, 
administration, and statesmanship would be the 
best platform for him from which to reach the great 
public upon whose applause he has so long existed. 

There are a large number of Presbyterian churches 
in Washington, but that one over which the venera- 
ble Dr. Sunderland has so long presided is the very 
last to which it seems fitting that Dr. Talmage 
should have been called. It is a church whose 
popularity and usefulness faded away many years 
ago. The greater part of its congregation migrated 
to the fashionable quarters of the city as it went in 
its inevitable course westward, leaving the old brick 
church on 4% Street, down among the lawyers’ 
offices and boarding houses, forgotten and almost 
deserted. In that condition it remained for many 
years, until Grover Cleveland, becoming President 
of the United States, discovered in Dr. Byron 
Sunderland an old acquaintance, and lifted his 
neglected church into erstwhile prominence by being 
married by its pastor, and going there occasionally 
with his lovely bride to worship. 


The same crowds of curious public citizens who 
used to hang about the doors of the old Metropolitan 
Methodist Church, next door to Dr. Sunderland’s, 
to see Gen. Grant arrive on Sunday morning, the 
same crowds that filled the streets about the 
Foundry Church to see the Hayes family coming 
on foot to worship, and the same crowds that were 
wont to sit on the benches in Lafayette Square to 
see Gen. Arthur walk through it from the White 
House to St. John’s Church, which has a memorial 
window to his first wife, blocked the streets in the 
neighborhood of 4% Street to gaze on Grover 
Cleveland and his bride. They went every Sunday 
during the first Administration, in spite of repeated 
disappointments, but now the Cleveland pew is 
much oftener vacant than occupied, and the con- 
gregation has begun to grow small again. Some- 
thing had to be done to put worshipers in the pews 
and money in the contribution box. So Talmage is 
to come and preach to Cleveland, and his published 
sermons will go forth with the endorsement of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Washington. 

It is a queer tale of how Talmage was called, and 
of the terms upon which he has been engaged. No 
salary has been stipulated. Dr. Talmage is simply 
to come and preach on Sunday evenings, leaving the 
sordid question of salary to be decided hereafter, 
according to his own desire. The church, with the 
coming of Dr. Talmage, will have three pastors, as 
the venerable Byron Sunderland and the Rev. 
Adolos Allen will remain. Dr. Sunderland has 
been pastor of the church since 1853, and has been 
intimately connected with its rise, decline and fall. 
With him originated the idea of asking Dr. Talmage 
to come, and he says that he now looks upon the 
suggestion in the light of an inspiration. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


HOME. 

September 11. Train on N. Y. Central R. R. 
runs from New York to Buffalo, 436 miles in 407 
minutes. Memorial monuments set up on the 
Brandywine battlefield (Chester Co., Pa.,) to Lafa- 
yette and Col. McClelland.—Floods in Kansas. 

September 12. Northern New York swept by a 
tornado ; two persons killed and several injured at 
St. Vincent. Steel rails advanced at Chicago to 
$29 a ton, from $25, the former price. 

September 13. Bakers’ Union asks police to 
close all bake shops in New York City after 10 
a.m. on Sunday.—The Columbian Liberty Bell 
of Chicago starts on a trip round the world, going 
first to the Exposition at Atlanta, Georgia. 

September 14. Damage by wind at Wooster, O., 
amounts to $300,000; much other damage by rain. 

September 16. Grapes and other fruits damaged 
by frosts in New York and Massachusetts. Ar- 
gument begins in the Stanford case before the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals at San Francisco, Cal. 

September 17. The battleship J/aine put in com- 
mission at Brooklyn, N. Y. Jewish New Year 
Festival begins ——Wind storms do much damage 
in Michigan. 

September 19. Dr. Parkhurst returns from 
Europe and talks about the municipal battle this fall 
in New York City. Three hundred iron molders 
strike in Boston, Mass. 

September 20. Richard Croker, the Tammany 
boss, returns from Europe and says he is out of poli- 
tics. 

September 22. New York Sundays continue to 
be dry. Some clubs give up the contest and cease 
to sell liquors to members. Heavy snow storm in 
Colorado and farther west. 

September 23. President Cleveland orders consu- 
lar officers placed under the Civil Service rules. 

September 24. Over 1,000 delegates of Irish so- 
cieties in this country meet at Chicago to devise means 
of liberating Ireland. Forest fires in Maine. 

September 26. Dr. T. D. Talmage accepts a call 
toa Washington, D. C., Presbyterian church. 

September 27. Drouth in central Pennsylvania. 

September 30. Gales on the Great Lakes with 
losses of vessels and lives. 

October 1. Wheat, in Chicago, 61 cents a bushel ; 
crude oil in Pittsburg $1.24 a barrel. 

October 2. Texas Legislature passes a stringent 
law against prize fighting by a vote of 27 to 1 in the 
Senate and 110 to 5 in the lower House. Trien- 
nial Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
meets in Minneapolis, Minn. 

October 4. The Eucharistic Congress of the Cath- 
olic Church, in session at Washington, D. C., takes 
strong ground against Sunday desecration. 


October 6. Serious accident at Lorain, O., at the 
corner-stone laying of a Catholic church. 

October 9. National Council of Congregational- 
ists begins in Syracuse, N. Y. 

October 10. Farmers’ National Congress, having 
the same number of members as our senators and 
representatives in Congress, met in Atlanta, Ga. 


FOREIGN. 

September 11. Twenty persons arrested in Bul- 
garia charged with a plot to murder Prince Ferdi- 
nand. 

September 12. Terrible earthquake in Honduras, 
with great loss of life and property. 

September 13. A Sicilian prince found among 
the twelve socialists arrested in Italy. 

September 14. A new Austrian cabinet formed 
with Count Badeni as premier. 

September 13. Earthquake in New Zealand 
causes landslides and other damage. 

September 16. The 85th anniversary of Mexican 
independence from Spain celebrated. 

September 18. Cholera ravaging Japan, China, 
and Algiers. 

September 21. The Conservative Party in Eng- 
land favors sectarian schools. Italian government 
refuses to grant complete amnesty to all political 
prisoners and Menotti Garibaldi (son of the general) 
refuses to support the government party. 

September 22. A monument to Cavour dedicated 
in Rome, Italy. 

September 24. Sir Herbert Murray appointed 
governor of Newfoundland. Forest fires in the 
province of Quebec, causes heavy losses of property. 

September 25. A landslide at Hudaya, Turkey, 
kills a hundred or more persons. 

September. 27. It is reported that the Turks 
sacked a Christian church in Antioch, Syria, killing 
or wounding ten Americans. 

September 29. Monument to the late President 
Carnot dedicated at Fontainebleau, France. 

October 1. The war vessel of Spain named 
Cristobal Colon wrecked on the Cuban coast. 
Riots in Constantinople; many Armenians butch- 
ered by Turks. 

October 3. Florence Nightingale and Jean Inge- 
low will celebrate this year their 75th anniversary. 

October 7. French troops reported to have ad- 
vanced close up to the Hovas capital of Madagascar. 


NECROLOGY. 
October 6. William W. Story, the American 
sculptor, at Vallambrosa, Italy. Born 1819. 
October 7. Robert Beverly Hale, son of Edward 
Everett Hale. Born 1870. 
October 8. General and Ex-Senator Wm. Ma- 
hone of Virginia, at Washington, D.C. Born 1826. 





Cc. L. S. C. OUTLINE AND PROGRAMS. 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING. tion of the president and his powers. (4.) The 
First Week (ending November 5). judicial department. (5.) Amendments. 
“The Growth of the American Nation.” Chapters 4- Questions on American Literature and Current 
VII. and VIII. Events in Zhe Question Table. 
“Industrial Evolution of the United States.” 5- Table Talk—Atlanta and the Exposition.* 
Chapters X. and XI. SECOND WEEK. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: - The Lesson. 
“The Republic of Mexico.” - Character Study—Contrasting Lives—Thomas 
“ The Constitution of the United States.” Jefferson and Aaron Burr. 


Sunday Reading for November 3. Essay—The Magna Charta. 
General Discussion—The Immigration and Nat- 


uralization Laws of the United States. 
Table Talk—The Labor Movement in Califor- 
nia.* 


Second week (ending November 12). 
“The Growth of the American Nation.” Chapters 
IX. and X. 
“Industrial Evolution of the United States.” 


Chapters XII. and XIII. SD Wee. 
. The Lesson. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: Book-Review—* The Autocrat of the Breakfast 


“ American Character in Politics.” Table,” by O. W. Holmes. 
“The March of Invention.” . _Essay—Caoutchouc. 
Sunday Reading for November ro. - Questions on American History and Industrial 
Third Week (ending November 19). Development, and Psychology in Zhe Question 
“The Growth of the American Nation.” Chapters Table. 
XI. and XII. . Conversation—Louis Pasteur.* 
“Industrial Evolution of the United States.” FOURTH WEEK. 
Chapters XIV. and XV. . General Discussion—The cause and the effects 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: of the War of 1812, 
“ War in Legislation.” . Essay—“ The Star Spangled Banner.” 
«“ American Humorists.” . Paper—Naval Heroes of the War of 1812. 
Sunday Reading for November 17. . Table Talk—Arctic Exploration.* 
Fourth Week (ending November 26). - Questions and Answers in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 
“The Growth of the American Nation.” Chapter ORDER OF STUDY FOR CANADIAN READERS. 
XIIL. Canadian readers are allowed to substitute With- 
“Industrial Evolution of the United States.” row and Adams’ Canadian Ilistory for Judson’s 
Chapters XVI. and XVII. “The Growth of the American Nation,” if they de- 
sire. For such readers the following chapters in the 
Canadian History are indicated: 
For OCTOBER. 
First week, Chapters I.-III. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLE WORK. Second week, Chapters IV.-VI. 
FIRST WEEK. Third week, Chapters VII.-X. 
Questions by the circle on the week’s reading in Fourth week, Chapters XI-XIV. 
THe CHAUTAUQUAN. For NOVEMBER. 
Reading—“ Building of the Ship,” by H. w. _First week, Chapters, XV.—XVII. 
Longfellow. Second week, Chapters X VIII.-XX. 


A Study—The Constitution of the United Third week, Chapters XXI—XXIIL. 
States: (1.) Its purpose as stated in the Pre. Fourth week, Chapters XXIV.-XXVIL 


amble. (2.) Congress and its powers. (3.) Elec- * See Current History and Opinion. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 


“City Government of Washington, D. C.” 
Sunday Reading for November 24. 





Cc. L. S. C. NOTES AND WORD STUDIES. 
ON REQUIRED READINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION.” 

P. 105. The “ European Cabinet” is a body of 
ministers in whom is vested the executive power of 
the government. In England the ministers are 
members of Parliament, chosen by the prime minis- 
ter to associate with him to form a cabinet. All 
important public measures decided upon by them 
must be approved by the sovereign and by the House 
of Commons. 

“Criteria.” Plural of criterion. 

P. 106. “Internal revenue.” The income of a gov- 
ernment obtained by taxing commodities produced 
at home. The greater part of the internal revenue 
of the United States is now derived from tobacco 
and liquors. 

P. 107. “ Fund-into-bonds.” A method em- 
ployed by corporations and governments for cancel- 
ing a debt. Interest-bearing bonds due at some 
future time and having a market value are issued, 
which if not accepted by the creditor, are utilized 
to secure a fresh loan and the proceeds used to can- 
cel the debt. 

P. 109. By an 
agreement with the creditors, to discharge a debt in 
full by paying less than is due. 

P. 113. The theory of “implied powers” advo- 
cated by Hamilton was based on Article I., section 
VIIL., clause 18 of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“ Moidore,” “joe.” Gold coins, current in Portu- 
gal, the former worth about $6.50 and the latter 
from $8 to $9. 

P. 115. “American System.” An expression 
used by Henry Clay, referring to the American sys- 
tem of protection, begun by the tariff law of 1824. 

P. 118. “Statés-General.” An assembly com- 
posed of representatives of the clergy, nobles, and 
middle class established in France by Philippe IV., 
abolished in 1615, and revived again by Louis XIV. 
(1789). The clergy and nobles refusing to sit with 
the representatives of the middle class the latter 
constituted themselves the National Assembly and 
began their deliberations. Among the measures 
adopted was a declaration of rights modeled after 
a similar declaration issued in the United States by 
the Continental Congress of 1774. 

P. 119. “Entailed estate.” Limited in descent 
to a particular line of heirs. The English law cre- 
ating an entail was established under the Norman 
Conquest, for the purpose of keeping an estate in 
the family undivided. 

“Fee simple.” A law term, referring to the un- 


“Compound with creditors.” 


limited power of a landholder to transmit his estate 
to his heirs and assigns forever. A fee simple may 
be acquired by purchase or inheritance. 

P. 120. “Genet ” [zhe-na’]. 

P. 121. “Jacobin Club.” The society organized 
in 1789 and composed of leaders of the French Rev- 
olution and friends of the constitution. The meet- 
ings were held in the Jacobin Convent at Paris, 
hence the name Jacobin Club. 

“Ca ira” (It will go) was a carol or hymn very 
popular during the French Revolution, the refrain 
of which was: 


“Ha! ha! It will speed, it will speed, it will speed! 
Resistance is Vain, we are sure to succeed.” 


“Tricolor.” The national banner. of France 
adopted at the suggestion of La Fayette, July 26, 
1789. 

P. 128. “Landed baronage.” The “patroons,” 
or proprietors of land, awarded as a prize to those 
bringing fifty permanent settlers into the New Neth- 
erland colony. 

P. 132. “Directory.” The executive depart- 
ment of the French government from 1795 to 1799, 
which was composed of five men called directors. 

P. 133. “ Talleyrand.” (1754-1838) was a famous 
leader in the States-General and a noted financier. 

P. 136. “Nullification theory.” See page 230 of 
“ The Growth of the American Nation.” 

P. 138. “Tudor.” The name of a royal family 
of England, descended from Owen Tudor of Wales. 
The last sovereign of this line was Queen Elizabeth. 

P. 140. “Magna Charta” [cir’ta]. From Latin 
magnus (large or great), and charta (parchment or 
paper); literally a large parchment: a document 
executed at Runnymede, June 12, 1215, by King 
John. On account of the personal rights and lib- 
erties secured by it, to the English people, it is 
called by Hallam “the keystone of English liberty.” 

P. 140. “ Western Reserve.” A tract of land in 
northeastern Ohio. When Connecticut gave up her 
claim to western lands this tract was reserved and 
the income from it was appropriated to school pur- 
poses. 

P. 143. “Mason and Dixon’s line.” The bound- 
ary line between Maryland and Pennsylvania was so 
called from the names of the men who established 
it. Later it was known asthe dividing line between 
the slave and free states. 

P. 149. “ Zn masse.” 

Péle-méle. Pell mell. 

P. 157. “ Midnight appointees.” 


French. In a body. 


Circuit judges 
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appointed by Adams, just before midnight on the 
last day of his administration. 

“Philippic.” From the Greek /Philippikos, per- 
taining to Philip. A discourse delivered by Demos- 
thenes denouncing Philip, the king of Macedon. 
Any speech or discourse replete with censure or 
stinging reproach. 

P. 164. “Manila” [méa-né’la]. 
the Philippine Islands. 

P. 173. “Cheves” [chévz]. 

P. 174. “ Dyed-in-the-wool.” A cloth made of 
wool colored in the fiber is said to be dyed in the 
wool, and not liable to fade. Hence the expression 
comes to mean permanent : that which is fixed, out- 
and-out. 

P. 176. Van Rensselaer [van-rén’se-ler]. 

P. 178. Guerriére [gar-ryar.] 


The capital of 


“INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

P. 123, “24 Geo. IIL, C. 72.” : The seventy-first 
chapter of the Statutes of Parliament enacted in 
the fourteenth year of King George ITI. 

P- 133 “Decennial.” From decennalis, of ten 
years. Since 1790 a census has been taken in the 
United States every ten years. 

P. 137. “Spermaceti” [ sper-ma-sét’-i, or sé-ti] is 
a white waxy substance much used in cosmetics and 
in the manufacture of candles, obtained from the 
liquid contents of the head of the sperm whale. 

P. 140. “Stagnations—1857.” This refers to 
the commercial crises of 1837 and 1857 caused 
largely by speculations. 

P. 152. “Count Chambord” [shon-bor] (1820 
—1883) was the last of the principal line of the 
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Bourbons, and heir to the French throne. 
the revolution of 1830, a contest between royalist 
and liberal ideas, his grandfather, Charles X., was 
deposed and Philippe I., a revolutionist of the 
House of Orleans, crowned king of France. The 
count was urged many times by his friends to 
renounce his belief in the old Bourbon theory of the 
divine right of kings, issue a manifesto in harmony 
with the democratic ideas of the time, and assert his 
claim tothethrone. This he refused to do, probably 
hoping the “world would turn backward,” and re- 
establish the old monarchy by accepting him as 
their king. 

P. 160. “Percapita.” Latin. By the head. 

P. 170. “Findings.” Tools and materials, except 
leather used in the manufacture of shoes. 

P. 175. “Oleomargarine” [ mar’ga-rin, or rén] 
strictly speaking is a fat obtained from beef tallow. 

P. 177. “Bessemer.” This process is so called 
from the name of Sir Henry Bessemer who invented 
it about 1856. 

“Siemens-Martin process.” So called because 
the Siemens’ regenerative gas furnace was necessary 
to the success of Martin’s process of steel manufac- 
ture. 

P. 180. “Coke.” The solid matter remaining 
after the volatile portion has been driven from coal 
by heat. Natural beds of coke are found in Virginia 
along the banks of the James River. 

P. 183. “Naphtha” [naf’tha]. A colorless 
liquid obtained from the distillation of petroleum 
and often used as a solvent in the place of turpentine. 

P. 184. “ Caoutchouc,” [k60’cho6k J]. India 
rubber. 


During 


’ 


REQUIRED READINGS IN ‘‘ THE CHAUTAUQUAN.” 


“THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO.” 
1. Diaz [dé’-ath ]. 
2. Puebla [ pweb‘la J. 
3. “Amnestied.” Pardoned. 
4. “Lerdo de Tejada” [lar-do da ta-na’THa J. 
5. “Manuel Gonzalez” [ g6n-tha‘leth ]. 
6. “Chapultepec” [cha-pél-te-pek’ ]. 
7. “Prince Augustin de Iturbide” [ €-tér-bé’-da ]. 
Purchase the assistance of by 


8. “Subsidized.” 
the payment of a subsidy, hence in recent use to 
secure the co-operation of by bribing. 

g. Carmen Romero Rubio [kar-men ré ma’ro rii’- 


bé-o J. 


“Sefiora” [se-nyd’ra ]. 
“Sefior Ignacio” [ se-nydr’ ég-na’se-o ]. 
“Fomento.” Spanish for protection. 

13. Hinojosa [ €-n6-H0’sa }. 

14. “Paseodela Reforma.” Reform avenue. 

15. “Sombreros” [som bra’ros ]. “ Broad brimmed 
felt hats of Spanish origin.” 

16. “Sefiorita” [ sen-y6-ré’ta ]. 
Spanish for the title Miss.” 


10. 
II. 
12. 


“A young lady ; 


“Chalco” [ chal’ké ]. 
“Xochimilco” [h6-ché-mél’k6 ]. 
Texcoco” [ tas-k6’k6 J. 

18. “Centavo.” One cent. 

19. “Casas de huespedes.” 
for lodgers, 

20. “Renaissance” [ré-na-sins’ ]. From French, 
renaitre, to be born again; therefore “the revival of 
anything which has long been in decay.” In archi- 
tecture, a peculiar style, founded on the antique, 
which began in Italy during the first half of the 15th 
century. 

21. “Arabesques” [ar-a-besks’]. A style of 
ornamentation used by the Arabs in which designs 
were taken from the vegetable kingdom, animal 
forms being forbidden by their religious law. The 
Renaissance artists copied all the kingdoms of 
nature in their decorations. 

22. “Portero.” Gate or doorkeeper. 

23. “Adobe” [a-dd’ba]. Sun-dried brick. 

24. “Jalapa” [ha-la’pa]. 

25. “Zacatecas” [ tzak-a-ta’kas ]. 


17. 


Literally, houses 











25. “ Queretaro” [ka-ra’ta-ro ]. 
26. “Tampico” [tam-pé’ko ]. 
27. “Maguey” [ma-gwa’]. Known in the 


United States as the century plant. Almost every 
part of this plant can be utilized. The sap when 
fermented yields a beverage like cider called pulgue ; 
an extract from the leaves furnishes a substitute for 
soap, and thread and rope are manufactured from 
fibers of the leaves. 

28. “ Matador” [mat-a-dor’]. “The man ap- 
pointed to kill the bull in bullfights.” 

“ Cuadrillas.” Bands of armed men. 


29. “Gendarme” [ jen-darm’ ]. 
30. “ Juarez” [ h6-a’reth J. 
31. “Ad valorem.” Latin, according to value. 





“THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

1. “Contract Social.” The doctrine of J. J. 
Rousseau (French, 1712—1778) that government 
existed by an agreement of men to live together as 
anation, an agreement implied when it is not ex- 
pressed. It is far more happily expressed in the 
Declaration of Independence, “ That governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

2. “ Delimitation.” 
to bound, mark out. 

3. “ Toto caelo,” literally, by the whole heavens ; 
very much. 

4. “Devolution” [ dey-6-li’shun J. 
falling of office or authority to a successor. 


From the Latin, de/imitare, 


Passing or 





“ AMERICAN CHARACTER IN POLITICS.” 

1. “De Tocqueville” [tdk’-vil] ( 1805—1859). 
A French statesman and author. He was sent to 
the United States by the French government in 
1831 to study the penitentiary system of this country 
and while on this visit he gathered material for his 
masterpiece “ Democracy in America,” the success 
of which secured his admission to the French Acade- 
my. 

2. “Copley,” John Singleton (1737—1815). <A 
painter of portraits and historical pieces. After spend- 
ing several years in study and travel on the European 
continent, he established himself at London in 1775 
and became a member of the Royal Academy in 
1779. 

3. “Oliver Cromwell” (1599—1658) became a 
member of Parliament in 1628, obtained control of 
the English government in 1649, and was appointed 
lord protectorate of the commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

4- “Scotch-Irish.” An American term referring to 
immigrants of Scotch descent who came to America 
from northern Ireland. 

5- “Pennsylvania Dutch.” The Germans who 
settled in eastern Pennsylvania. The dialect, a 
mixture of German and English spoken by the 
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descendants of the early German settlers, is also 
called “ Pennsylvania Dutch.” 

6. “ch habe” etc. I have shingled and clap- 
boarded my house. 

7. The house owned by the Duke of Leinster at 
Dublin, Ireland, was the model for the White 
House. The Swiss referred to is Col. Henry 
Bouquet. (1719—1766.) 

8. Edmund Cartwright ( 1743—1823) set up the 
first power loom and Philip Freneau (1752—1832) 
started the first party newspaper. 

9g. “Slavs.” <A race of people scattered through- 
out eastern, southeastern, and central Europe and in- 
cludes the Russians, Bulgarians, Poles, and Bohemi- 
ans. 

1o. “Latin-American neighbors.” A reference 
to the American countries and islands whose in- 
habitants are chiefly of Spanish, French, or Portu- 
guese descent. 

11. “Eraof Good Feeling.” See “The Growth 
of the American Nation,” page 189. 

12. “To bolt.” In political parlance, to refuse 
to support the ticket of the party to which one has 
always adhered. 

13. “Bosses.” Politicians who have absolute 
control of their party or faction. 

14. “The whole” etc. An example of paradox, 
a rhetorical figure, which expresses an absurd prop- 
osition or a statement at variance with common 
sense. 

15. “Kossuth.” A celebrated Hungarian who 
led the insurrection of 1848 in Hungary. 

16. “Boodle.” “Money fraudulently obtained 
in public service.” The term “ boodler” or “ boodle 
alderman” is now generally applied to bribe takers 
connected with municipal governments. 

17. “Tammany Hall.” A political organization 
in New York, having headquarters in Tammany 
Hall, which was once the property of the Tammany 
Society or Columbian Order, organized in 1789. 
The original society was at first a social and 
benevolent organization taking its name from an 
Indian chief, but in 1800 entered politics under the 
leadership of Aaron Burr. 

18. Dorothea Dix ( 1805—1887 ) was actively en- 
gaged in the relief of paupers, prisoners, and the in- 
sane. 





“RELATION OF SCIENCE TO INDUSTRY.” 

1. A stove was,. originally, a room artificially 
heated, as a parlor, or dining-room. 

2. “Culinary” [ki’li-na-ry]. From Latin, cu/ina 
a kitchen : therefore relating to the kitchen. 

5. “Spinning jenny.” See foot-note, page 56, 
“Industrial Evolution of the United States.” 

4. The sewing machine was invented by Elias 
Howe (1845). 

5- “Horticulturist.” From hortus, a garden, and 
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cultura, cultivation: one who makes gardening a 
specialty. 

6. “Guano” [gwia‘no]. 

7. “A-lar’ums.” The same as alarms. 

8. “Semaphores,” [sém‘a-fors]. Mechanical de- 
vices by which signals are displayed, adopted by the 
French in 1803. It consisted of several arms so at- 
tached to an upright post that movements could be 
made in any direction. By the various positions of 
the arms, figures and letters were indicated. This 
term is applied to a similar apparatus used by some 
railroads, the arms being used for a day signal and 
a lantern used at night. 


9g. “Antipodes” [an-tip’o-déz]. Froma Greek 


word meaning with feet Opposite: people who live 
on the opposite side of the globe ; two places on the 
globe opposite to each other. 


“ WAR IN LEGISLATION.” 

1. “ Filibustering expeditions.” Expeditions for 
invading and revolutionizing a foreign state. 

2. “1789-1815.” Period of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

3. “Comte de Paris,” [k6n de pa-ré’]. Grandson of 
Louis Philippe, and author of “ History of the Civil 
War in America.” 

4. “Anti-Federalists.” Those who opposed the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States. 

5. “Fort Pitt.” Now Pittsburg. 

6. “Harmarand St. Clair.” Commanders-in-chief 
of the American army in operations against the 
Miami Indians. 

7. “Naively” [na-€v‘ly]. 
plicity. 

8. “Jingo.” Applied to one who advocates an 
aggressive foreign policy. This meaning arose from 
asong popular during the Russo-Turkish war ex- 
pressing the Jingo spirit. 

“Chauvinist ” [shd’vin-ist]. Any one unreason- 
ably devotedtoanycause. Probably so-called after 
a French soldier named Nicolas Chauvin. 

9. “Fisher Ames.” An American orator and 
political writer. 

to. “Algerine corsairs.” Pirates from Algeria. 

11. “John Nicholas.” A congressman from Vir- 
ginia (1793-1801). 

12. “Henry Adams.” An American historian. 

13. “Light of the fires of Copenhagen.” The 
bombardment of Copenhagen for three days by the 
British, when many houses were destroyed and a large 
number of people killed. 

14. “Josiah Quincy.” An American statesman, 
and an extreme Federalist serving in Congress from 
1804 to 1812. 

15. “Continental system.” “A plan for ex- 
cluding the merchandise of England from all parts 
of the continent of Europe.” 

16. “Treaty of Ghent.” Treaty of peace between 


With unaffected sim- 
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the United States and Great Britain, concluding the 
War of 1812. 
“AMERICAN HUMORISTS.” 

1. “Shak’o.” A _ stiff, cylindrical head-dress, 
adorned with plume and having a visor in front, 
worn by soldiers in the eighteenth century. 

2. “Estopped.” From a French word signifying 
to stop with tow; hence impeded, hindered, stopped. 

3. Sydney Smith, Thomas Hood, and Douglas 
Jerrold were English humorists living in the first 
half of the present century. 

4.. “John Bull.” A name applied to the English 
nation from a character in a satire written by Dr. 
Arbuthnot. 

5. “Browne and Swift,” English authors belong- 
ing to the first half of the eighteenth century. 

6. “ Peter Pindar.” The pseudonym of John 
Wolcott (1738-1819). 

7. “Rejected Addresses.” A collection of paro- 
dies published by James and Horace Smith in 1812. 

8. “Celtic.” The Celts, a branch of the Indo- 
European family, formerly occupied parts of France, 
Spain, Italy, Germany, and the British Isles. 

9. “Tartarism.” Principles practiced by the 
Tartars, savage, warlike natives of eastern Asia, 
whose predatory characteristics became so closely 
connected with their name that it is now applied to 
those having the same tendency. 

to. “Cossack.” A warlike pastoral people of 
southern Russia whose independent spirit has led to 
several unsuccessful revolts. 

11. “Fanny Fern.” Mrs. Sara Willis Parton. 

12. “Superacute.” Super is a Latin prefix mean- 
ing over, above, in excess; therefore possessing 
keenness of perception to an excessive degree. 

13. “Capriola.” An Italian word meaning caper, 
from which is derived the English word capriole 
[kap’ri-d1]. 

14. “Insum.” In short, bri-fly. 


“CITY GOVERNMENT OF WASHINGTON, D. C.” 

1. “Hybrid.” Composed of dissimilar parts or 
elements. A word formed from two different lan- 
guages is called a hybrid word, so the territorial 
government, republican in form and monarchical in 
principle, is termed hybrid. 

2. “Triune” [tri’tine]. From the Latin wes 
(three) and zs (one): composed of three. 

3. “Trium‘vi-rate.” A company of three men, 
united in office or authority. 

4- “LExoficio’ A Latin phrase meaning by 
virtue of his office. 

5 “Sinking fund.’ A sum of money appro- 
priated by an act of government or a corporation 
for the reduction of its debt. 

6. “Mecca.” A reference to Mecca, the holy 
city of the Mohammedans, to which every Moslem 
makes at least one pilgrimage during his lifetime. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L.S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


“THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN NATION.” 

1. Q. When and where was the first president of 
the United States inaugurated? A. In New York, 
April 30, 1789. 

2. Q. What executive departments were es- 
tablished by Congress? A. Departments of state, 
war, and treasury. 

3. Q. Who was the first secretary of state? A. 
Thomas Jefferson. 

4. Q. When did the first Federal tariff act 
become alaw? A. July 4, 1789. 

5. Q. What plan was proposed for discharging 
the public debt? A. To fund the whole including 
the state war debts into United States bonds. 

6. Q. What was the effect of these financial 
schemes? A. They caused dissensions which led 
to the formation of distinct national political parties. 

7. Q. On what was the opposition to the national 
bank based? A. On the ground that the Constitu- 
tion gave Congress no specific authority to charter 
such an institution. 

8. Q. Who proposed the uniform decimal scale 
as the basis of our coinage system? A. Alexander 
Hamilton. 

g. Q. What was the effect of the definite organ- 
ization of the republic? A. Social order was estab- 
lished, and business stimulated. 

10. Q. What was the marked commercial feature 
of this period? A. The development of commerce 
between New England and the East Indies. 

11. Q. In 1793, what two European nations were 
engaged in war? A. England and France. 

12. Q. What did this war mean? A. Waron 
the seas, and in the colonies, and between nations 
closely involved with America in commerce. 

13. Q. In the first cabinet meeting, what policy 
was agreed upon? A. Complete neutrality. 

14. Q. The essential principles of what doctrine 
were contained in this policy? A. The Monroe 
Doctrine. 

15. Q. To what political party did Adams be- 
long? A. The Federalist. 

16. Q. Who was the leader of this party? A. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

17, Q. What difficulty confronted the new 
administration? A. Trouble with France growing 
out of the alleged disregard by America for the 
treaty of alliance made in 1778. 

18. Q. What measures enacted by Congress in 
1798 caused fierce opposition? A. The Naturaliza- 
tion Act and the Alien and Sedition Act. 

19. Q. How was the next presidential election 


decided? A. By the House of Representatives 
which elected Jefferson president on the thirty-sixth 
ballot. 

20. Q. What was one of the important provi- 
sions of the Ordinance of 1787? A. It prohibited 
slavery in all the territory north of the Ohio River. 

21. Q. What provision was made by Congress 
for the government of this territory? A. Congress 
provided: (1.) For a governor, secretary, judges, 
and the necessary staff with power to compile ap- 
propriate laws. (2.) When the number of free 
males of full age should be five thousand, for a 
territorial legislature consisting of the governor, a 
council appointed by Congress, and an assembly 
elected by the people of the territory. 

22. Q. What caused the defeat of the Federalists 
in the next presidential election? A. The Alien 
and Sedition Laws, and the jealousy and quarrels of 
their leaders. 

23. Q. What was the gist of Jefferson’s political 
philosophy? A. To do as little governing as possi- 
ble. 

24. Q. What was his most striking quality? A. 
His great versatility of knowledge. 

25. Q. In what theory of constitutional inter- 
pretation did he believe? A. The strict construc- 
tion theory, that the federal government has no 
power not given it expressly or by necessary im- 
plication, 

26. Q. How was this theory tested? A. By 
the purchase of Louisiana. 

27. Q. Why was Jefferson opposed to a perma- 
nent armyand navy? A. He considered war un- 
justifiable unless a defensive one, and therefore, an 
army and navy needless, dangerous, and expensive. 

28. Q. When was the navy department created ? 
A. In 1798, on account of the trouble with France. 

29. Q. What was the purpose of the British 
Orders in Council of 1806—7? A. To blockade 
the coast of Europe, and prevent trade with France 
and her allies. 

30. Q. How did Napoleon reply to the Order of 
1806? A. By the Berlin Decree, forbidding trade 
with Great Britain. 

31. Q. What was the effect of this decree on 
American Commerce? A. It was placed at the 
mercy of French privateers. 

32. Q. What right was claimed by the British ? 
A. The right to stop any merchant ship on the 
high seas and take from it any British subjects 
among her crew. 


33- Q. 


In the next Congress what measures were 
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taken looking toward war? A. Provision was 
made for increasing the army, for strengthening the 
navy, and for providing a revenue. 
34. Q. When was war declared? 
1812. 
35: Q. Where was the last battle of the war 
fought? A. New Orleans. 


A. June 18, 


36. Q. Where and when was the treaty of peace 
signed? A. At Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814. 


“ INDUSTRIAL EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

1. Q. From a political standpoint when was the 
birthday of the nation? A. July 4, 1776. 

2. Q. When does the colonial period of industry 
close? A. With the adoption of the Constitution, 
March 4, 1789. 

3- Q. Who perfected the principal machines for 
spinning? A. Hargreaves and Arkwright. 

4. Q. What invention opened a new era in 
mechanical supremacy? A. The power-loom. 

5. Q. The application of what motive power 
aided industrial development? A. Steam power. 

6. Q. What country held the most improved 
machinery for cotton manufacture? A. England. 

7. Q. What was the English policy with regard 
to trade outside the British Isles? A. To buy as 
little as possible, sell to everybody, and to use the 
colonies as a market for her products. 

8. Q. In order to establish a factory system 
what was necessary? A. To secure the machinery 
used in England. 

9g. Q. Why was it difficult to obtain this machin- 
ery? A. On account of the laws passed by Parlia- 
ment prohibiting its transportation and interdicting 
the emigration of artificers. , 

10. Q. How were these obstacles .overcome? 
A. By smuggling and inventing machinery. 

11. Q. Who first constructed machinery in Amer- 
ica on the English plan? A. Samuel Slater. 

12. Q. Where was it used? A. In Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

13. Q. In what year was the factory 
established? A. In 1790. 

14. Q. The invention of what machine encouraged 
the growth of the factory system? A. The cotton- 
gin. 

15. Q. For what purpose did Mr. Francis C. 
Lowell of Boston visit Europe in 1811? A. To 
inspect the cotton factories, with a view to the intro- 
duction of improved machinery into the United 
States. 

16. Q. What was the result of this visit? A. 
A factory was erected at Waltham, the first in the 
world, in which all the processes involved in the 
manufacture of cotton goods were carried on in one 
establishment. 

17. Q. What caused the decrease in the number 
of cotton factories from 1840 to 1860? A. Consoli- 


system 
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dation and the establishment of larger factories, 

18. Q. Which part of the United States was 
conspicuous in the development of the iron industry ? 
A. Southeastern Pennsylvania. 

19. Q. Who is called the pioneer of the iron 
manufactures of Pittsburg? A. George Anshutz. 

20. Q. What produced a revolution in the iron 
industry of the country? A. The introduction of 
bituminous and anthracite coal in the blast 
furnace. 

21. Q. In 1810 which state took the lead in the 
value of its manufactures? A. Pennsylvania. 

22. Q. Howdo periods of commercial depression 
often affect industrial development? A. They aid 
industry by stimulating inventions. 

23. Q. Where is to be found the most striking 
illustration of the influence of invention? A. In 
the closing of the little shoe shops, and the estab- 
lishment of large factories. 

24. Q. Before the Civil War what two systems 
of labor prevailed in the United States? A. Free 
and slave labor. 

25. Q. Why did the tide of immigration move 
along east and west lines? A. Immigrants were 
unable to compete with slave labor. 

26. Q. What caused the slow development of 
mechanical industries in the South? A. Employ- 
ment of slave labor, and a great expansion of terri- 
tory resulting from a desire to increase the cotton 
and tobacco crops. 

27. Q. How did the Civil War affect the in- 
dustrial conditions of the South? A. It changed 
the system of labor and the South has come into 
industrial competition with the North and with 
Europe. 

28. Q. 
the South a power in the industrial world ? 
mineral deposits. 

29. Q. What was the value per capita of the 
productions in mechanical industries for 1890? A. 
One hundred and forty-nine dollars. 

30. Q. Which is the leading textile manufactur- 
ing state? A. Massachusetts. 

31. Q. What industry excels all others in the 
value and quantity of its products? A. Textile 
manufacture. 

32. Q. Where is the carpet industry of the 
United States largely concentrated? A. At Phila- 
delphia. 

"33. Q. What was the foundation of silk manu- 
facture in this country? A. The making of sewing- 
silk. 

34. What is the principal cause of the develop- 
ment of the iron industry? A. The rapid expansion 
of the railroad system. 

35- Q. How has the factory system affected em- 
ployees and wages? A. It has increased the 
number of employees and the total and average 


What natural source of wealth makes 
A. The 
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wages, decreased the proportion of the product 
assigned to labor and increased the productive 
capacity of employees. 

36. Q. From what period does the employment 
of women asindependent wage-workers practically 
date? A. From the period between 1815 and 1830. 

37- Q. In 1840 how many employments were 
open to women? A. Seven. 
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38. Q. Of the three hundred and sixty-nine 
groups of industries according to the census of 
1890 how many do not employ women or children ? 
A. Nine. 

39. Q. During the last two hundred and fifty 
years what change has been observed in the wages 
of workmen? A. There has been a great increase 
in the money wages of all classes. 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE.—II. 

1. What was generally considered Charles Brock- 
den Brown’s best novel ? 

2. Whoin his “Canto from a Prison-Ship ” im- 
mortalized his treatment at the hands of the English 
on a prison-ship at New York ? 

3. What noted skeptical writer succeeded in in- 
ducing France and Holland to loan the Americans 
large sums of money to carry on the Revolutionary 
War? 

4. What events form the subject of Alexander 
Hamilton’s description which is said to be unsur- 
passed in the English language as an example of 
pathos ? 

5. Who was the “ greatest writer of Revolution- 


ary times, the ablest jurist and statesman of the 
early constitutional era, and a soldier to whom the 
sword of America might safely have been confided ”? 

6. What book of Noah Webster during his life 
reached a sale of over 62,000,000 copies, and sup- 


ported his family for twenty years? What royalty 
did he receive on it? 

7. In what spirit does Joel Barlow’s last poem 
mention Napoleon? 

8. What renowned patriotic writer was called 
“the orator of nature ”? 

9. What political writer who was a signer of the 
U. S. Constitution, was noted for being physically 
the strongest man of his day? 

10. The writings of what author of Revolution- 
ary fame, were published by order of Congress? 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT.—II. 

1. Where was the first United States mint es- 
tablished? What was the first money coined by the 
authority of the government ? 

2. Whosaid, “ Millions for defense but not one 
cent for tribute ” ? 

3. What distinguished American naval officer 
fell in a duel? 

4. Who sent the message, “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours ”? 

5. Of what president was it said that “he could 
not be kicked into a fight”? 
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6. Who explored the territory of Louisiana? 

7- What English king attempted to establish the 
silk industry in America? 

8. What industry was almost exclusively that of 
women before 1826? 

9g. When did the government begin to grant 
patents to inventors ? 

1o. What American poet was once an operative 
in the Lowell cotton factory? 

PSYCHOLOGY.—II. 

1. What is one of the lines of experimental in- 
vestigation in psychology most diligently followed ? 

2. Who led the way in experiments along this 
line ? 

3- On what did he experiment? 

4. What important invention has this noted 
scientist given to the world ? 

5. Is neural reaction-time always the same in the 
same individual ? 

6. Ifthe attentign is concentrated upon the mo- 
tion to be made, how is the time of reaction affected ? 
7. What other influences affect reaction-time ? 

8. To what have these experiments in reaction- 
time led? 

g. In measuring time of thought what intellec- 
tual operations must be considered ? 

10. What are the thought powers ? 


CURRENT EVENTS.—II.* 

1. When was the office of lieutenant general of 
the United States army created and who have held 
that position ? 

2. Who have held the rank of general of the 
army of the United States? 

3. What southern cities have held industrial ex- 
positions and when ? 

4. Whendid Lieut. Peary make his first expe- 
dition to Greenland? How far north had he been 
in 1891 ? 

5. What Italian patriot was once a naturalized 

*This set of questions is based upon the topics treated in 


Current History and Opinion in the present number of Tue 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 
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citizen of the United States? What occupation did 
he follow? 

6. What was the last public act of Count Ca- 
vour ? 

7. When did Signor Crispi become premier of 
Italy? 

8. What office has he held in the army and un- 
der what commander? 

9. How long has the present king of Italy been 
on the throne ? 

10. When and to what foreign nation were the 
ports of Japan first opened ? 

ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN “THE CHAUTAUQUAN ” 
FOR OCTOBER. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE.—-I. 

1. A volume of poems by Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, 
daughter of Gov. Dudley of Massachusetts, in 1640. 
2. Judge Samuel Sewall. 3. John Cotton. 4. More 
than 380. 5. It was the most widely read book of 
the day. 6. Michael Wigglesworth ; “ Day of Doom.” 
7. Benjamin Franklin. 8. Benjamin Franklin. 9. 
That he was a printer, and as there were already 
wvo in America, she feared a third could not find 
support. 10. Roger Williams. 11. Louis Hennepin. 
12. Alexander Hamilton. 

AMERICAN HISTORY AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT.—I. 

1. Locke. 2. Utrecht. 3. Quebec. 4. A cor- 
ruption probably by the Massachusetts Indians of 
the word English, which they rendered Yenghees. 
5. Article I., Section VIII., clause 18. 6. Alexan- 
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CLASS OF 1896.—“* TRUTH SEEKERS.” 
“ Truth is eternal.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—R. C. Browning, Orange, N. J. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Chas. C. Johnson, Arcade, N. Y.; 
Mrs. Francis W. Parker, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Cynthia I. Boyd, 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Mrs. Anna Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; F. G. 
Lewis, Manitoba; Oliver Ellsworth, Niles, Cal.; Mrs. Wheaton 
Smith, Detroit, Mich. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Anna J. Young, 237 Wylie 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Dora D. McKean, 46 Fiftieth 
St., Franklin, Pa. 

Treasurer and Class Trustee—John A. Seaton, Glen Park 


Place, Cleveland, Ohio. 
CLASS FLOWER—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
CLASS EMBLEM—A LAMP. 


THE last of the four years is opening before 
members of the Class of 96. Much may be done by 
careful planning of the work during the next ten 
months to insure a victory atthe end. Let no mem- 
ber of ’96 be unduly discouraged if he finds him- 
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1882- 
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7. Philadelphia. 
9. Stephen Day. 


8. Rumsey, Fitch, 
10. Cotton gin. 


der Hamilton. 
and Fulton. 


PSYCHOLOGY.—I. 

1. Method of experiment. 2. Bacon. 3. Locke. 
4. Roger Bacon. 5. Aristotle. 6. Physiology. 
7. Attention, choice, action. 8. Bodily movements. 
9. The representation of a movement excites the 
actual movement which is its object. 10. Sense-im- 
pressions are indistinct, therefore knowledge will be 


inexact. 


CURRENT EVENTS.—I. 

1. Because first presented to the-yacht America. 
2. America, Columbia, Madeleine, Mischief, Puri- 
tan, Mayflower, Volunteer, Defender. 
3. About 700 miles. 4. Io., Dem., O., Dem., Ky., 
Dem. 6. Increased construction of railways; in- 
creased use of iron in building. 7. That the law can 
be enforced. 8. Southeastof China. Japan. 9. In 
northwestern Wyoming. About 1,000. 10. Sept. 1, 
1870. King William I. In France, 130 miles northeast 
of Paris. 11. Allowing his ship to pass from the 
Suspension from rank 


Vigilant, 


control of a naval officer. 
for six months and public reprimand by the secre- 
tary of the navy. 12. Sept. 2, in Ala., Cal., Col., 
Conn., Del., Ga., Ill., Ind., Io., Kan., Me., Md., Mass., 
Mich., Mont., Neb., N. H., N. J., N. Y., O., Or., Pa., 
S. C., S. Dak., Tenn., Tex., Uh., Va., Wash. Sept. 
7, in Pa., Sept. 12, in Fla., Nov. 25,in La. 13. The 
largest and most westerly of the West India Islands ; 


belongs to Spain. In eastern and central parts. 
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self behind in the race. 
work to be done, consider the time necessary for its 


Look carefully over the 


accomplishment, and then see how it can be secured. 
The moral effect of carrying through to a successful 
completion any undertaking, is not to be lightly es- 
timated, and it is to be hoped that all members of 
’96 will consider carefully the possibilities before 
them. 

Ir is not too early to begin to plan for attendance 
at Chautauqua or at the other Assemblies next year. 
A few members of the class gathered at Chautauqua 
this summer, but, as is always the case in the year 
preceding graduation, the attendance was very 
small. Next year will be the great rallying year of 
’96, and those who have visited Chautauqua will not 
need to be urged to come again. 


CLASS OF 1897.—“THE ROMANS.” 
“Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 
OFFICERS. 
President—Prof. F. J. Miller, University of Chicago. 
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Vice Presidents—Prof. Wm. E. Waters, Cincinnati, O.; Mr. 
A. A. Stagg, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. A. E. Barber, Bethel, Conn. ; 
Miss Jessie Scott, Miss.; Mrs. M. T. Gawthorp, Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Mrs. G. B. Driscoll, Sidney, O.; Mrs. Carrie V. Shaw-Rice, 
Tacoma, Wash.; the Rev. James E Coombs, Victoria, B. C.; 
Miss Emily Green, New South Wates; Charles E. Boyd, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Secretary—Miss Eva M. Martin, Dayton, O. 

Treasurer and Trustee—Shirley P. Austin, Meadville, Pa. 

CLASS EMBLEM—IVY. 


THE Romans, like all other Chautauqua classes, 
were represented at the Round Tables, Councils, 
and other C. L. S. C. gatherings held at Chautauqua 


last season. The class had several meetings, and 


although its number was not as large as in some 
other classes, interest was by no means lacking. 


CLASS OF 1898.—“*THE LANIERS.” 
“ The humblest life that lives may be divine.” 
OFFICERS. . 

President—Walter L. Hervey, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—Clifford Lanier, Mongomery, Ala.; Dr. W. 
G. Anderson, New Haven, Conn.; Dr Richard T. Ely, Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Dr. J. M. Buckley, New York City; the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, New Orleans, La.; Miss J. Solomon, South Africa; 
Miss Eliot Henderson, Montreal, Can.; the Rev. Mr. Chalfont, 
China; Dr. J. E. Williams, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Josephine R. 
Webber, Waltham, Mass.; Dr. J. W. Hartigan, Morgantown, 
W. Va. 

Treasurer and Trustee—The Rev. Mr. Whistler, Kenton, O. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Brown, Janesville, Wis. 

CLASS FLOWER—VIOLET. 

MANY ’98’s have come through the first year of 
their course with encouraging success. The circle at 
Halls, N. Y., composed entirely of members of this 
class, although beginning the work some weeks af- 
ter the opening of the year, completed the course by 
the first of July and reported itself ready for the 
second year’s work. Many encouraging reports were 
received at Chautauqua from circles which had begun 
their work with this class. A pastor of a church 
in Kentucky, also a leader of a circle of ’98’s, writes, 
“Asa pastor, anda sincere friend of learning, I 
want to say that the course has so far been most 
interesting and helpful. I hope to carry our circle 
through the four years of the course.” This is the 
spirit shown by many members of the class, and it 
promises well for a large proportion of graduates in 
‘98. Aside from these successful students of the 
first year’s work, there are doubtless many members 
of the class who have labored under difficulties and 
have not yet finished the allotted reading. All 
such should be reminded of the fact that if they fail 
to finish the first year’s work it does not affect their 
class membership in the least. The reports for 
this first year may be sent in at any time, and all 
such members are advised to begin promptly with 
the work of the current year and complete the un- 
finished readings of ’94-5 as they have opportunity. 
By this plan they will keep in touch with the work 
that others are doing at the present time, and the 
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experience of last year will show them where they 
must plan differently in order to carry through the 
year’s work. 
CLASS OF 1899.—*THE PATRIOTS.” 
“ Fidelity, Fraternity.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. John C. Martin, New York City. 

Vice Presidents—The Rev. Cyrus B. Hatch, McKeesport, Pa., 
Charles Barnard, New York City; Frank G. Carpenter, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Brown, Chicago, Ill.; Charles A. Carlisle, 
South Bend, Ind. ; Edward Marsden, Alaska; William Ashton, 
Uxbridge, Eng.; Miss Alice P. Haworth, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Frances O.Wilson, Tiensin, China; Mrs. Katharine L. Steven- 
son, Chicago, Il. 

Secretary—Miss Isabella F. Smart, Brielle, N. J. 

Treasurer and Buiiding Trustee—John C. 
Mexico, N.Y. 

CLASS EMBLEMS—THE FLAG AND THE FERN LEAF. 
CLASS COLOR—BLUE. 


Whiteford, 


THE Class of of ’99 has received a large number 
of recruits from the summer Assemblies. The en- 
rollments at some of these centers are as follows: 
Framingham, 52; Conn. Valley, 74; Monona Lake, 
Wis., 32; Ottawa, Kan., 28 ; Pacific Grove, 25; Lex- 
ington, Ky., 15. At Chautauqua the enrollment 
reached 408. Two new Assemblies have recently 
been organized—one in Virginia and another in 
Arkansas ; both adopted the C. L. S. C. as one of 
the foundation features of their work, and are anx- 
ious to build up a large class for ’99. The enroll- 
ment at the Chautauqua Office is also in advance of 
the Class of ’98, and the demand for circulars indi- 
cates that as soon as the new circles are heard from 
the enrollment will be very large. 

ALL members of the Class of ’99 who are mem- 
bers of circles are requested to urge those who enter 
these circles, and who may feel a disposition to take 
the course without becoming members, to join the 
Class of ’99. There are many advantages in mem- 
bership, not the least of which is the membership 
book, which goes to all members of the class during 
the month of October. 

SPECIAL inducements will be offered to per- 
sons who desire to organize circles or secure in- 
dividual readers, and full details will be given upon 
application to John H. Vincent, Buffalo, N. Y. 

MEMBERS Of the Class of ’99 are reminded that 
the filling of yearly memoranda is not essential to 
graduation. This fact is often misunderstood by 
new members, although every effort is made to bring 
it to the attention of all. Of course the value of 
the memoranda is very great to the student, and it 
is hoped that members will fill out the papers and 
thus earn seals for their diplomas; but, as stated 
above, it is not essential to graduation. 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 
THE following is a brief excerpt from a poem by 
Carrie V. Shaw Rice, dedicated to the Pathfinders, 
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which graced Recognition Day at the Puget Sound 
Chautauqua Assembly, and is forwarded at the re- 
quest of the graduating class and the board of man- 


agers : 


‘Oh, many the paths we have found on our travels, 
Where science unravels 
The earth’s mysteries, 

The paths that lead over, the paths that lead under 
And pathways that sunder 
The mountains and seas ; 

And the pathway of Truth we’ve found bounded by highways, 
Where treacherous by-ways 
Lie smiling and fair ; 

And the pathway of Duty seems often to borrow 
Its beauty from Sorrow 
And sad-hearted Care ; 

But merry the Pathfinders cheerfully treading 
Not fearfully threading 
Our way through the wild, 

For we know that our Father will meet us at gloaming 
And welcome from roaming 
Each travel-worn child.” 


THE following “ Queries and Reveries for the Last 
Roll Call,” were read at the closing exercises of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle of N apo- 
lis, Virginia, and dedicated to the Class of ’95 : 


Can we answer save by sighing, as the dear old Circle dying— 
Throws a sheen of mem’ries golden o’er the Class of Ninety- 
five ? 
While its sun in sable wrapping, now, the western hills is capping, 
Shall we not resolve in parting that its glory shall survive ? 


Can the broken arc still bending, to a common center tending, 
Ever lose its graceful curving, and assume a straightened line ? 
Can the chain that ‘s made by linking, or the life that ’s shaped 
by thinking, 
Cease to feel the helpful forces which in unity combine? 


Can the mind once thrilled and glowing with the ecstacy of 
knowing 
All those sweet and subtle myst’ries that make up learning’s 
store ; 
Resign such hallowed being where the soul’s true eye is seeing 
Fairer forms of life and living than it ever saw before? 


Have we felt the magic pressing of Min rva’s chaste caressing 
While she led us, through Chautauqua, into fields of classic 
lore? 
Loose her hand! the Circle’s breaking, and each living segment 
taking 
Leave, of all but mem’ry’s record of the days that are no more. 


Joy and sorrow here are vying, in a love-song set to sighing 
And its plaintive farewell minors murmur through this last sad 
Roll. 
On our hearts in sadness swaying, Fate, with master-hand, is 
playing, 
As it ever plays, when sorrow sweeps the key-board of the soul. 


But on mem’ry’s tide returning to these hallow'd nights, where 
Learning, 
With unique and burnished anchor moors our spirits near the 
shore : 
Where Pierian founts are springing and each cultured one is 
bringing 
Sparkling draughts of wit and wisdom that shall thrill us ever 
more. 


Rocks in silent language pleading, suns in stately splendor 
leading, 
Moons and planets ever circling, lure us on to thought sublime ; 
‘Ocean billows tell the story of a record aged and hoary, 
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Carved along the sleeping zeons ’neath the wrinkled robe of 
time. 


Mindits unity is seeking, through the shredded steel ‘tis speaking, 
On the vibrant waves of ether glides the silent pulse of thought ; 
Hand in hand the thinking nations mount the heights of obser- 
vation 
While the masses catch the message of the wonders God hath 
wrought. 


From the deeps of mind emerging come the thought-capped bil 
lows surging 

That shall sweep away the rubbish and reveal the bright un- 

known, 
On their lucid breakers dashing, rarest gems of beauty flashing, 

Float unto us as by magic, and become our very own. 

Take them then, without misgiving, only they who think, are 
living, 

And by thought the past and future merge into a vivid xow, 
On its point, Time’s merest fraction, hangs the human chance for 

action ; 

Use it, God admires a thinker who would know the wy and how 
Then, while Time his sands are sifting on our heads, now grave- 

ward drifting, 

We'll defy his whitened emblem, and his blade, though keen 

and bright; 
With congenial spirits blending, to perpetual youth ascending, 

We may reunite the Circle which in sadness breaks to-night. 

—A. W. Traylor. 

To the Class of ’92:—Next year we will welcome 
the Class of 1900, why cannot we have a goodly rep- 
resentation of ’92’s to give our new roommates a 
warm greeting ? 

Our class-room begins to look homelike with our 
new furniture and lamps, a late photograph of Bishop 
Vincent, our class banner, and the lovely flag given 
us three years ago. It was thought best in one of 
our class meetings not to complete the furnishing of 
the room from our class fund, but give the Class of 
1900 an opportunity to share equally with us, and 
thus have a feeling of ownership with us. If each 
member of ’92 who visits Chautauqua next summer 
will bring a cup, plate or teaspoon, or all, if one 
chooses, we can have a pretty china cabinet and be 
prepared to have a social time among ourselves and 
be hospitable to others. 

The lots surrounding the Union Class Building 
were drawn about the close of the season and the 
lot belonging to ’92 is one of those in front; this 
should be an inducement to the members to be pres- 
ent next year and help decide what plants or shrubs 
will be best to grow on our plot, that we may sus- 
tain the reputation outside the building that we have 
inside. 

Mrs. LILLIAN B. CLARKE, Sec. ’92. 

THE graduates are as usual manifesting much in- 
terest in the Current History Course. This course 
proved exceedingly popular last year, and has al- 
ready enrolled a goodly membership for ’95-6. It 
is especially to be commended to graduates because 
it enables them to keep in touch with the times, and 
all important questions of the day are thus brought 
to the attention of the student. 

MANY graduates of the C. L. S. C. are identified 
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with the Woman’s Club movement, which is becom- 
ing so important a feature in the life of many com- 


munities. The C. L. S. C. bears a close relation to 
this movement, as it can be effectively used as a de- 
partment of club work and thus be brought before 
the attention of many persons who have become ac- 
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customed to look to the club for suggestions for 
their winter reading. C.L.S. C. graduates who 
are interested in these larger clubs are reminded that 
much can be done through them to bring the 
C. L. S.C. to the attention of people who will ap- 
preciate the opportunities which it offers. 
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cL Ss. C. 


“ We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


MOTTOES. 
“ Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst.” 


“* Never be Discouraged.” 


cL. S. C. 


Oprentnc Day-—October 1. 
Bryant Day—November 3. 
Spec1aL SuNpDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 
FRANKLIN Day—January 17. 
Co_tece Day—January, last Thursday. 
LANIER Day—February 3. 
Lincotn Day—February 12. 
Spec1aL SunpaAy—February, second Sunday. 
LONGFELLOw Day—February 27. 
WHAT OUR SECRETARIES ARE DOING. 

Reports from state and county secretaries show 
an unusual degree of interest in the work of the 
American Year. Among recent appointments of 
state secretaries may be mentioned Mrs. S. N. Baird 
of Everett, Wash., the Rev. William F. Harding 
of Terre Haute, Ind., Mrs. K. M. Jarvis of Selma, 
Ala, and Mrs. J. M. Kellogg of Emporia, Kan. 
The appointment of Mrs. J. M. Kellogg as state 
secretary of Kansas is an important event in the 
history of the C. L.S. C. in that state. Mrs. Kel- 
logg has been an active Chautauquan for twelve 
years and is also president of the Woman’s Feder- 
ated Clubs of Kansas. Her interest throughout the 
state is wide-spread, and her long connection with 
the Assembly at Ottawa gives her peculiar oppor- 
tunities for studying the possibilities of the C.L.S.C. 
in Kansas. 

A number of county secretaries were present at 
Chautauqua during the past season, and these have 
returned to their respective fields with new interest 
and enthusiasm for the work. At least ten thou- 
sand circulars will be distributed through the agency 
of these secretaries. Reports from various Assem- 
blies show that the work at these centers is becom- 
ing better organized from year to year, and the pres- 
ence of a number of the Assembly leaders at Chau- 
tauqua made it possible to hold frequent consulta- 
tions as to the best methods of developing the 
C.L. S. C.in relation to the Assembly movement. 

The plan by which the Chautauqua Office furnish- 
es Vesper Services free in any quantity desired to 
pastors wishing to hold a Sunday Evening Vesper 
Service, has met with a cordial response from all 
parts of the country. Vesper Services were held 


MEMORIAL DAYS. 


SHAKESPEARE Day—April 23. 

MicHAEL ANGELO Day—May 10. 

Spec1aL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

HuGu Mitter Day—June 17. 

SpeciaL SuNpDAY—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first Tues- 


day. 
Sr. Sanat Day—August, second Saturday after first Tuesday. 
RecoGnition Day—August, third Wednesday after first Tues- 
day. 
during September and October in more than a thou- 
sand churches in various parts of the country, and 
have resulted in the establishment of a large number 
of new circles. 

Mr. J. H. Fryer, secretary for Western Canada 
has been putting forth active efforts in behalf of the 
C. L. S. C. among the pastors of churches and oth- 
ers who are likely to be interested in literary work. 
He has also utilized the newspapers, and communi- 
cated with both graduates and under-graduates in 
his field. 

At the first Methodist Church in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., the pastor reports a large circle of forty-seven 
members for the new class, and-much interest mani- 
fested. The secretary for Ontario County, N. Y., 
reports several circles reorganized, and prospects of 
at least three new circles in the county. Vesper 
Services have been held at many different points. 

Mr. George H. Lincks, the secretary for Hudson 
County, New Jersey, writes that thirteen pastors in 
that city have held Chautauqua Vesper Services and 
preached upon the subject of good literature. It is 
probable that from fifty to one hundred new mem- 
bers will be added from Jersey City. A Chautauqua 
rally was held in the Park Reform Church of that 
city on September 26, at which Dr. B. B. Tyler, 
president of the Chautauqua Union of New York 
City, delivered an address on “ American History.” 
Other addresses were also given. The Epworth 
Union of Jersey City held a rally in the Linden Ave- 
nue Methodist Church on the evening of September 
12, when the subject of “ American History and Its 
Sources ” was presented. Many of the leagues are 
taking great interest in the course for the coming 


year. In Vineland, N. J., the county secretary, 
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Mrs. Chance, held a Chautauqua reception at which 
about a hundred guests were present. 

Judge Noyes, the secretary for Warren County, 
Pa., gave an interesting report at the C. L. S.C. 
Council of the C. L. S. C. work in his county. A 
county organization is being developed, which prom- 
ises to be a great stimulus to C. L. S. C. work in 
that vicinity. 

From Washington, D. C., a correspondent who is 
interested in bringing Chautauqua before the Ep~ 
worth League mass meeting, writes, ‘“ Chautauqua 
promises to have her best year here.” 

A Chautauqua Day will be held in connection 
with the Atlanta Exposition, at which Bishop Vin- 
cent will deliver an address on “The Chautauqua 
Idea.” 

Mrs. G. H. Hall, a district secretary from Sparta, 
Wis., reports a number of Vesper Services held in 
various parts of her district. 

Many active Chautauquans in all parts of the 
country are taking hold of organization with unusual 
zeal, and the circles are making a point of urging all 
members to enroll as regular members of the Class 
of ’99. 

From the Pacific coast, 
tary, writes, “I note an increase of interest in the 
C. L. S. C., and we expect to havea boom all along 
the line, and as this year has shown an increase in 
the membership over that of last year, I feel that 
the Class of ’99 will exceed the record of ’98.” 


Mrs. Dawson, the secre- 


Jamaica.—The Vanguard is a local circle of young 
men organized at Kingston in May. They began 
modestly by providing themselves with one copy 
each of “The Growth of the English Nation,” 
which in connection with THE CHAUTAUQUAN they 
decided to concentrate their energies for a time. 

MAINE.—The Argonauts of West Buxton include 
three regular and three local members. 

VERMONT.—The circle at Stamford reports a trio 
each of regular and local members. Idea Hunters 
of Montpelier form a large and enthusiastic circle, 
which made a record of excellent work last year. 
They met once a week through the nine months. A 
very enjoyable occasion in the circle’s history was its 
commencement exercises, held at a large hotel in 
the city, in honor of its two graduates. The pros- 
pects are good for a large circle the ensuing year. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—A committee was appointed 
last spring to call a meeting the last of September 
for the reorganization of Samoset Circle of Boston 
for the work of ’95-6. This circle, convening usually 
at Warren Ave. Baptist Church, reports its last 
term as very pleasant and profitable. Meetings 
were held on the first and third Wednesdays of each 
month, with an attendance averaging about seven- 
teen. The programs were prepared by an instruc- 
tion committee and presented a good variety. On 
May 15, the secretary of the Class of ’83 favored 


on 
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the circle with a lecture on local geology, and on 
June 5, another patron of the circle gave a lesson 
on “ The Story of a Piece of Marble,” 
ing. A meeting was to be held at the volcano of 
Kilauea if a lecturer could be secured to accompany 
the circle at Cyclorama Building. 
ConNEcTICUT.—Stratford Circle reports a very 
successful year closed with a banquet the last week 
The home of one of the members was 


very interest- 


of July. 
thrown open for the occasion, which proved to be 
very delightful. The end of the first half of the year 
also, was emphasized with a banquet which will long 
be remembered for its delicious repast and bright, 
witty toasts. During the whole year much enthusi- 
asm was manifested and the prospects are bright 
for a large circle upon reorganization. 

New YorkK.—The president of Lowell Circle, 
Brooklyn, submits the following report and address : 
“Meetings of the circle have been held on the 
first and third Fridays of each month during the 
Ave. The roll call 
responded to by a selection from an 
English poet. The work of the year has been the 
study of the lives of Milton, Burns, Scott, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Tennyson, Robert Browning. The 
critical reading in the circle has been: 


past Gates 


has 


year, 
been 


sa 1 
at 37772 


L’ Allegro and I Penseroso . ° 

Hymn on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity . 
Portions of Paradise Losi. tts ay 
Highland Mary Robert Burns. 
For A’ That and A’ That . . - 
Afton Water. a5 - 
The Banks O’ Doon 

Tam O’Shanter 

The Cotter’s Saturday Night a ax 
The Lady of the Lake 

The Lay of the Last Minstrel... ..... 
Synopsis of Ivanhoe 

The Erl King. Translated by 

‘* She was a Phantom of Delight.”’ . Wm. 
Introduction to Peter Bell... .... “ 
Toa Nightingale 

Ode on the Intimation of Immortality . 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. . . 
Elaine. . Alfred Tennyson 
Abt Vogler. Robert Browning 
PO EE Ck ccd awe Sb wa ” 

eee eee ees SUL U 


- John Mi hon. 


Wordsworth. 


““ “ 


“ “ 


. Sam’! T. Coleridge. 


In addition to and in connection with the above, 
the president read a journal kept by her on asixty-four 
days’ trip in Europe, and showed views obtained in 
various places on the continent and in Gt. Britain. 


SUMMARY: 

Lowell Circle organized 
Original number of members 
On roll during the four years. 
Active members at date 
Completing the course 
Number of meetings held. 
Papers and abstracts ee 
Readings. 
Questionings. . 
Plays of Shekespeare ‘ead. . 

Julius Czsar, Hamlet, Macbeth, As You Like it, ‘Me 

chant of Venice. 

Other long poems read in circle 


Oct., 1891—May,, 1895. 
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“ And now it becomes my painful duty to announce 
the adjournment of the Lowell Circle sine die. It is 
with the deepest regret that I doso,as I havelearned 
to love its work and its members, and no president 
was ever honored with a truer, nobler, more harmo- 
nious set of people. It would be impossible for 
these to associate together four years without be- 
coming deeply attached toeachother. Chautauqua 
has taught us much. It has been called ‘the great 
leveller,’ surely here, as in the house of God, there 
is no high or low, no rich or poor,—and we have 
found that attainment consists not in what a man 
has, but in what he is. I cannot resign the office 
bestowed upon me, without extending to each indi- 
vidual member of the Lowell, past and present, my 
personal thanks for the kindness, courtesy, and 
coéperation accorded me. NorcanI close my address 
without mentioning that great*and good man 
whose brain is responsible for the Chautauqua idea. 
To Bishop John H. Vincent be extended our grateful 
thanks. A hundred thousand hearts, made happier 
by his life, are ready to say, 

“Honor and reverence, and the good repute 


That follows faithful service as its fruit, 
Be unto him, whom living we salute. 


“In future years, though we are sundered far 
And care and toil and pain our portion are, 
Chautauqua mottoes still we’ll keep alive,— 
* Never be discouraged,’ ’95.”’ 


The following poem was written by Mrs. H. 
Brown, for Lowell Circle’s closing day : 


“Somewhere in Heaven's infinity, 
A star grows cold, is dead, 

But its light still travels onward, 
And, on distant worlds, is shed. 


“ Swift, the radiant widening circles 
Spread thro’ unmeasured space, 

And in midnight skies, to watching eyes, 
The star yet holds its place. 


“‘ Each beam of its onetime splendor 
Maintains its power still, 

Though from force to force transmuted, 
It works the Master’s will. 


** Chautauqua, glowing galaxy, 
As stars, thy circles shine. 
The light that springs from knowledge, truth, 
From friendship, all is thine. 
* And, of thy cluster, if one star 
Drop from its place to-night, 
Its kindly rays will go their ways 
Swift winged in their flight. 
“* Knowledge will be changed to action, 
Truth gild the worlds of thought, 
Friendship may go on forever, 
Nothing noble comes to naught.”’ 
Janes Chautauqua Circle of Brooklyn held 
meeting for reorganization on September 21, elect- 
ing a new chairman for its program committee and 
re-electing all its other officers. This opens its 
thirteenth year of existence as a circle. The mem- 
bership last year was over seventy-five and the circle 


its 
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intends to make it at least a hundred this year, an aim 
which is warranted by its prosperity last year. 
The plan of work is laid out by the program com- 
mittee, of which the chairman is elected for the year, 
and the other members, one from each of the four 
classes, a graduate, and a local member, are ap- 
pointed by the president. They serve for two 
months, thus bringing new members and new ideas 
continually into the committee. The Brooklyn 
Alumni have been organized six years—they meet 
the first Tuesday of each month except July, August, 
and September,—and their correspondent has missed 
only one meeting during that time.——Brief news is re- 
ceived from circles at Cohoes and Ovid. Shetalky 
Circle of Brushton has been in progress four years, 
meeting every week.— Holley Chautauqua Alumni 
Association, organized on March 28, of last spring, 
has for its president a ’91, and forits honorary pres- 
ident an 82. All graduates of the C. L. S. C. are 
admitted as regular members and undergraduates 
may become honorary members by enrolling their 
names on the membership list and paying the annual 
The president of the Class of ’96 has become 
an honorary member of the association. There 
was a full attendance at the reorganization meeting 
of Epworth Circle of Jamestown, held in the First 
M. E. Church, and the outlook is for a large circle. 
Regular meetings will be held alternate Monday even- 
ings in the parlors of the church, and evenings with 
authors will be a feature of the winter’s work. Ed- 
wards Circle also of Jamestown held a pleasant 
meeting for reorganization. 


fee. 


NEW JERSEY.—Aspasias at Boonton have re- 
sumed work. The young members of the 
C. L. S. C. were present in full force at the lecture 
on “What to Read and How to Read,” given in 
Centenary M. E. Church, on Pavonia Ave., Jersey 
City. At a meeting held September 16 in the 
Simpson M. E. Church, Central Ave., eleven mem- 
bers were enrolled. The president of United Chap- 
ter, 409, Epworth League, of Janes M. E. Church 
is perfecting plans for the organization of a Chau- 
tauqua circle, under the auspices of the literary de- 
On the evening of September 17 the first 
steps in the organization of another new Chautau- 
qua circle in this city were taken in a meeting called 
for the purpose. 


partment. 


Of the seventeen persons present, 
eight enrolled. The next meeting was held at the 
chapel on Whiton Street, to enroll new members. 
A number of young people most of whom are con- 
nected with the Y. P. S. C. E. of the Second Pres- 
byterian church, recently held a meeting to consider 


the organization of a Chautauqua circle. In fact, 
there will be at least six new circles in Jersey City 
this year. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—A small band of “ Pathfinders ” 
at Erie wishes to say a word in parting from the as- 
piring host of undergraduates: “It has been a de- 
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lightful four years’ work, appreciated and enjoyed 
by every member of the circle. It has brought us 
in closer touch with the world and its possessions, 
opening our eyes to a broader view of its glory, 
grandeur, and beauty ; inspiring nobler thoughts and 
desires for those things which are wisest and best.” 
Anthracite Circle of Scranton reports its last 
session to have been most profitable and pleasant, 
and the attendance at its semi-monthly meetings 
very gratifying. The circle numbers tweniy. 
Allegheny Circle (Class of ’95) of Allegheny, re- 
joices in a “Graduating Poem” dedicated to the 
circle at its farewell meeting, by one of its honorary 
members. The report sent by this circle is a model 
of neatness and brief completeness. Menkalina 
Circle of Imperial, and classes at E. Downingtown 
and Blairsville are in working order. Various 
members of the class of twenty-five at Apollo filled 
out memoranda on the English year and on the 
Current History seal course. Columbian Chau- 
tauqua Circle of Allegheny closed its last session 
with a program which, including the banquet and 
toasts, was highly interesting. The secretary says 
of the occasion: “It was an open meeting, to which 
the friends of the circle were invited. About thirty- 
five were present. The rooms were tastefully deco- 
rated with flowers. Souvenirs in the shape of a 
double fish bent lengthwise in the middle decorated 


with gilt colors, were handed each person present. 
On the outside of the fish were the words ‘ Fish to 
Fry.’ On the inside were the names of thirteen dif- 


ferent kinds of fish. The letters composing the 
name were all mixed up. The object was to trans- 
pose them so that they would read correctly. For 
instance ceprh meant perch.” This being the secre- 
tary’s last year, the circle presented him with a large 
bunch of artificial nasturtiums tied with a blue rib- 
bon. The secretary says he has been greatly bene- 
fited by the four years’ course, and that THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN has always been his companion when on 
the train, where his business takes him a great deal. 
MARYLAND.—The circle at Rohrersville though 
consisting of only three members reports that it has 
derived a great deal of pleasure and benefit from the 
course and will forever be glad of having taken it. 
District OF COLUMBIA.—Douglas Circle of 
Washington organized in September, ’94, is an in- 
terested and interesting circle. As there are only 
six members, no one can escape taking part each 
time in carrying out the suggested program, but the 
work is keenly enjoyed by all and has been found 
very profitable. The circle has many visitors, one 
of whom is a professor of geology who has given 
bright talks on his specialty, bringing specimens of 
the various rock formations and telling of some 
geological peculiarities in the western states that 
have come under his observation. Another Chau- 
tauqua Circle in the same city was so successful in 
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its work for the English year that its members re- 
solved to spend a portion of the summer in prepara- 
tion for the American year, and to read the follow- 
ing books, passing them from one to another when 
read: Holmes’ “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” 
Emerson’s “ Letters and Social Aims,” Hawthorne’s 
“ Marble Faun,” Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” Low- 
ell’s “ Biglow Papers,” Irving’s “Sketch Book,” 
Howells’ “Their Wedding Journey,” Barrow’s 
“ Bible in Spain,” Thoreau’s “ Excursions,” Hale’s 
“In His Name.” The secretary of this circle and 
his wife during their visit to Chautauqua last 
summer, were deeply impressed with the great pains 
taken there to interest and refine the boys and girls, 
and upon their return home, organized a Boys’ Club 
and a Girls’ Club. The former superintended by 
the secretary, meets in his library, Thursday after- 
noons after school ; the latter superintended by his 
wife, meets at the same time in her sitting room. 
Both clubs have mottoes and badges, and are 
officered by a president, vice president, and secretary 
from their own number. The programs of these 
meetings are sometimes informal and at other times 
strictly according to parliamentary law. In both 
clubs the debates have been particularly interesting 
and instructive, the little folks showing considerable 
ability in finding out points on given subjects. 
“ During the autumn months,” the secretary says, 
“ we had picnics or tramps in the country, the clubs 
sometimes going separately and sometimes both 
together. The club has no religious services, except 
that truth, honesty, purity, and gentleness 
insisted on, but the members are urged to attend the 
prayer meeting of the Junior League.” 

VIRGINIA.—Chautauquans (sha-ta’kwans) of 
Recoughtan Circle of Hampton enrolled several new 
members at their meeting for reorganization, a leader 
was chosen for the year, and the week’s program an- 
nounced. ‘The class is enthusiastic over its bright 
future. 

SouTH CAROLINA.—The Chautauqua circles at 
Yorkville have reorganized. The Farewell Ode 
written by request of White Rose Circle to be read 
at its final meeting held July 1, proved to be bright 
and amusing. This circle now enters upon its 
seventh year of existence with its accustomed zeal 
and lively enthusiasm, with, it is expected, an acces- 
sion of several new members. Four charter mem- 
bers continue their adherence to the circle and de- 
clare the meetings one of the pleasures of their ex- 
istence. Westbrook Circle, organized by and 
named in honor of a White Rose member a year 
ago, resumes work with a decreased membership 
but increased determination to succeed. There 
is a lone reader at Newport, who expects soon to be 
joined in his studies by several new Chautauquans. 


are 


KENTUCKY.—Membership books have been order- 
ed for the circle at Lexington. 





THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES FOR 189s. 


BAY VIEW, The work at Bay View was divided 
MICHIGAN. into three departments, the plat- 
form, the summer schools, and the Bible institute. 

Prof. Graham Taylor of Chicago, gave a series of 
earnest and forcible lectures on Christian sociology. 
A course on French history was given by Madame 
Pauline Davies of Findlay College and one on Eng- 
lish social customs by Miss Mary E. Beedy; Prof. 
H. H. Boyesen, Mr. H. H. Ragan, Mr. John R. 
Clark, Mr. George Kennan, Chaplain C. C. McCabe, 
and others discussed topics of interest. 

The summer university had more than forty lec- 
turers and teachers in its faculty and offered a com- 
prehensive course. The Bible school was thoroughly 
organized with Dr. Frank Sanders, Dr. Edward L. 
Parks, Dr. W. O. Sproull, and Prof. T. L. Wright 
as instructors. Mr. Trumbull White of Chicago 
conducted a school of writers which proved helpful 
to literary aspirants. The pupils received practical 
training upon a daily paper published by Mr. White. 

College Day was pronounced a great success, es- 
pecially by collegians. Eighteen colleges and uni- 
versities were represented. 

The Woman’s Council continued its work with 
Mrs. Helen Campbell, Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 
Lucy A. Leggett, and Jane Addams as principal 
speakers. August 8 was observed as Recognition Day. 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY 

CHAUTAUQUA, 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. this Assembly in 
its ninth annual session July 16-26. The begin- 
ning in a rain storm with a small number was not in- 
spiring, but the sunshine and the immense crowds 
of the closing day caused ashoutin thecamp. The 
receipts passed high water mark and gave new 
courage to the management. The president, the 
Rev. A. C. Hodges, was indefatigable in his labors, 
and the superintendent, Dr. W. L. Davidson, won 
for himself great renown asa platform man, and was 
unanimously chosen superintendent for the third 
year in succession. The Rev. Geo. H. Clark, 
the Rev. Geo. M. Brown, and Dr. Davidson did 
grand C. L. S. C. work, securing fifty readers for the 
Class of ’99—a record not equaled by any Assembly 
save the “old mother.” Geo. M. Brown gave the 
Recognition address to the delight of all. Seven 
graduates passed the golden gate. On the platform 
was a C.L.S.C. graduate seventy-two years old 
who had added thirty-two seals to his diploma. 
Helpful work was done-in elocution, physical cul- 
ture, science, Bible study, and other departments. 
The Cecilian Lady Quartette, Charles T. Grilley, 
humorist, Miss Annie Frank Libby, harpist, and 


A note of victory 
was sounded at 


Mrs. Addie Smith, reader, were all immensely popu- 
lar and the lecture platform presented some of the 
most noted speakers of the country. Large plans 
are being made for next year. The Assembly is 
loyally devoted to true Chautauqua work. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK, A new departure at 

TULLY, NEW YORK. Tully Lake was the 
day devoted to young people’s societies. Crowds 
of young men and women were present and derived 
great benefit from the addresses given. The large 
chorus choir, trained by W. Y. Foote, pleased the 
people on this day as throughout the Assembly. 

The presence of twelve graduates on Recognition 
Day gave deep meaning to the services. The Rev. 
George William Brown, field secretary of the 
C. L. S. C., was the principal speaker on this 
occasion. 

The list of speakers includes many well-known 
names: ¢. g., Jahu DeWitt Miller, T. V. Powderly, 
R. G. Horr, Mrs. Mary D. Hunt, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Weaver. 

At the Round Tables, papers were presented upon 
various topics suggested by last year’s readings. 
Difficulties encountered in the past were considered 
and new plans suggested. 

The gate receipts exceeded those of former years. 
The leading officers of the board of management are 
D. H. Cook, president, and T. H. Armstrong, 
superintendent of instruction. 

CUMBERLAND A favorable report of this As- 

VALLEY, sembly comes from the secre- 
PENNSYLVANIA. tary,A. A. Line of Carlisle, Pa., 
who has been a valuable assistant to President W. D. 
Means in making this year’s session a success. 
Among the platform speakers engaged were the 
Rev. M. L. Gauve, Dr. P. S. Henson, Prof. Fletcher 
Durell, the Rev. Alexander Henry, Mr. Frank R. 
Roberson, and Col. George W. Bain. Many 
“ Happy Hours with the Bible” were spent under 
the guidance of J. W. Dean, the Quaker evangelist, 
and the children were delighted with the instruction 
given them by Mrs. Florence Parker Paxson. The 
Rev. E. S. Bowman of Mechanicsburg directed the 
C. L. S. C. work and gave interesting talks at the 
Round Table meetings.on subjects taken from the 
readings of the course. On Recognition Day 
hundreds listened to addresses given by George E. 
Mills, Esq., of Carlisle and Dr. N. J. Schaeffer, 


Pennsylvania state superintendent of instruction, 
and gazed with mingled admiration and envy on the 
six Pathfinders who received diplomas. 


DEMOREST, The Northeast Georgia Assembly 


GEORGIA. held the most successful session in 
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its history and one marked by the effort made to 
spiritualize even the social and intellectual features ; 
all departments of instruction were well attended. 
A walking botany class, the music school, and the 
physical culture work were especially successful. 

Recognition Day was the most enjoyable day of 
the season. The Demorest folk think that not even 
the Mother Chautauqua can boast a more beautiful 
“golden gate,” and the recognition address by Clif- 
ford Lanier, vice president of the Lanier class, they 
know could not be excelled. 

C. L. S. C. Round Tables were held every day at 
5 p.m. The Rev. Mr. Shaw, who has attended Chau- 
tauquas for years, spoke of several of the Round 
Tables as being the most deeply spiritual of any 
intellectual or literary services he had ever attended, 
yet they were all, save one, given over to review of 
the English year or introductory study of the 
American year of the C. L. S. C. course of study. 
Besides quite a large Class of ’99 organized, thirty 
persons were enrolled in the “School of Sacred 
Literature,” and they are ambitious enough to hope 
for Principal Harper’s presence at Demorest next 
year. 

EASTERN MAINE, Six years ago the Rev. 
NORTHPORT, MAINE. George D. Lindsay in- 
troduced some features of the Assembly into a 
camp meeting then being held at Northport. A 
thriving Assembly of which Mr. Lindsay is president, 
is the result. 

The ten days of this summer’s session were filled 
with the best and newest in thought and entertain- 
ment that could be procured and classes in music, 
physical culture, oratory, cooking, and elementary 
and advanced Bible study gave abundance of employ- 
ment to the studiously inclined. 

The C. L. S. C. course was carefully explained. 
Circulars were distributed at each Round Table and 
post graduate testimony regarding the benefits of 
the course was called for and promptly given. 
These things and Recognition Day with its music 
and banners, its three graduates, and its enthusiastic 
address given by Miss Louise Manning Hodgkins 
explain the large Class of ’99 enrolled. President 
Lindsay is already receiving letters showing that the 
results of the summer’s work will be far reaching. 


EASTERN NEW ENGLAND, A neat souvenir 

OCEAN PARK, MAINE. card of Chil- 
dren’s Day at Ocean Park brings this greeting : 
“ Welcome to all on this festival day, the grounds, 
temple, and bracing breezes are all free in contribu- 
tion to your pleasure.” It is well that the breezes 
at Ocean Park are bracing for it would have been 
difficult for one without a little special energy to 
grasp the whole of the program. There were 
classes in Bible study for people of all ages, classes 
in oratory and physical culture. There was a mock 
congress, a novelty concert, a White Mountain ex- 
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cursion. There were chorus drills and Round 
Tables, to say nothing of the lectures given by 
prominent men and women such as the Rev. J. O. 
Wilson, D. D., Dr. J. C. Bowker, Dr. Homer B. 
Sprague, the Rev. P. S. Henson, D. D., the Rev. W. 
J. Puddefoot, the Rev. J. A. Howe, D.D., and Mrs L. 
M. N. Stevens. 

Considerable C. L. S. C. enthusiasm was aroused. 
At the Round Tables, plans were made to create a 
more vital relationship between reading circles and 
the Assembly. Circles were urged to report to 
headquarters and through THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 

The prospects for next year are bright and the 
Hon. L. M. Webb, president, and the Rev. E. W. 
Porter, superintendent of instruction, as well as 
others of the managers, may well feel satisfied with 
their work. 

FINDLEY’S LAKE, Findley’s Lake is a pretty 

NEW YORK. little sheet of water in 
southwestern New York, and upon its banks are the 
grounds of an Assembly which last summer did 
credit to its managers, the Rev. G. E. Langdon and 
Dr. F. E. Lilley. 

Classes in Bible study, music, drawing, charcoal 
and pastel work were organized. The platform 
speakers were John R. Clark, the Hon. S. F. Nixon, 
Prof. F. S. Thorpe, Prof. M. ‘T. Dana, the Rev. H. 
M. Burns, the Rev. R. J. White, the Rev. J. Hill, 
Col. Robert Cowden, Dr. Landers, Bishop N. Castle, 
Prof. Willis Boughten and others. 

The evening of August 24 was devoted to the 
Cc. L. S.C. 

HACKLEY PARK, A wooded park of about thirty 

MICHIGAN. acres on the western shore of 
Lake Michigan is the site of the Hackley Park 
Assembly. The attractions of the grounds and the 
program are making themselves felt, for this season 
was the most prosperous the Assembly has known. 
This year the Chautauqua idea and Chautauqua 
methods were introduced and from the first much 
interest was taken in the Round Table work under 
the supervision of the Rev. Wm. F. Harding of Terre 
Haute, The Recognition Day exercises 
were especially impressive and at their close, the 
large audience was loath to leave the place. Three 
diplomas were granted and a goodly number of 
names placed on the roll of the Class of ’gg. 

But all the attention of the Assembly was not 
given to C. L. S.C. work. Art, calisthenics, music, 
and W. C. T. U. methods were well looked after. 
Numerous concerts and entertainments were pro- 
vided, and the platform presented among other able 
speakers, the Rev. J. R. Creighton, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., the Rev. H. W. Bolton, the Rev. C. E. 
Mandeville, and the Rev. W. A. Burch of Chicago 
and Prof. Samuel Dickey of Albion, Mich. 

The Rev. H. W. Bolton, D. D., of Chicago is both 
president and superintendent of instruction of the 


Indiana. 
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Assembly and thoroughly qualified for his double 

duty. 

HEDDING ASSEMBLY, 
EAST EPPING, joyed a prosperous 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. season under the man- 
agement of the Rev. William Ramsden, president, 
and the Rev. O. S. Baketel, superintendent of in- 
struction; the attendance being better than for 
several years past. Instruction was provided in the 
following departments: French, the Rev. T. A. 
Dorion, art, Mr. Edward Hill, cooking, Miss E. K. 
Burr, Sunday school normal, the Rev. O. S. Baketel. 

On Recognition Day, the Rev. J. M. Durrell 
gave an excellent psychological lecture on “The 
Growth of a Soul.” Two members of the Class of 
’95 were granted diplomas. 

An interesting part of the week’s entertainment 
was a bazaar representing an English garden party. 
It was quite a novel affair and drew an immense 
crowd. The concerts of this year were the best 
ever given at the Assembly. The great chorus and 
an orchestra of twenty pieces were in charge of 
W. E. Thomas. The leading speakers of the 
session were the Revs. D. C. Knowles, D. D., Edgar 
Blake, Dr. Onstatt, A. J. Hough, and C. R. Rowley, 
Ph: BD. 

IOWA CHAUTAUQUA, In our last number we 

COLFAX, IOWA. should have said that 
the Iowa Chautauqua Assembly is located at Col- 
fax, Iowa, because, very fortunately for it, it is lo- 
cated at that place. The citizens of Colfax are 
justly proud of the institution and have given it 
sympathetic and loyal support. 

J. J. Mitchell of Prairie City, Iowa, is the Assem- 
bly’s superintendent of instruction and J. Edward 
Mershon is its president. 

ISLAND PARK, In interest and in financial returns 

INDIANA. the seventeenth session of the 
Island Park Assembly was the best held for several 
years. The list of speakers included men of national 
reputation as well as the best local talent of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Michigan. Among them were Major 
General O. O. Howard, Russell H. Conwell, Henry 
Watterson, D. W. Lamar, Chaplain Hogarth Lo- 
zier, and Bishop Becker. The music, both instru- 
mental and vocal, was of a high order. Prof. Wil- 
lett, the music director, did good service. 

From its beginning, the Assembly has been loyal 
to Chautauqua. The first C. L. S. C. class to pass 
the golden gate graduated here and received their di- 


Hedding Assembly en- 


plomas from Bishop Vincent. 

The old board of officers has been re-elected with 
the Rev. L. J. Naftzger as president and Dr. N. B. 
C. Love as superintendent. 

LANCASTER, 
OHIO. 
changes in its order of exercises and nine days of 
Assembly work preceded the regular camp-meeting. 


The Lancaster Camp-Meeting As- 
sociation this year made some 
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The assurance of first-class lectures and entertain- 
ments created unusual interest and the attendance, 


was unprecedented. 
July 31 was set apart for the Epworth League 
and large numbers of its members were in attend- 


ance. The Rev. J. H. Harwell of Cambridge City, 
Ind., delivered the principal address. A Sunday 
school institute, held the third day, had for its 
speakers Prof. Davies, Dr. W. I. Davidson, Dr. 
W. H. Crawford, and the Rev. J. C. Arbuckle, D.D. 

Dr. Davidson held daily meetings in the interests 
of the C. L. S. C. andon Recognition Day presented 
diplomas to eight graduates. At this time a tele- 
gram was sent to Bishop Vincent announcing the 
birth of this youngest daughter of the C. L. S.C. 

On Grand Army Day, Gen. O. O. Howard, Gov. 
William McKinley, and Chaplain McCabe addressed 
great crowds of ex-soldiers and their friends. All 
three speakers were at their best and won enthusi- 
astic praise. 

LONG PINECHAUTAUQUA, The Rev. George 

NEBRASKA. Hindley, p resi- 
dent, reports about the same attendance as in pre- 
ceding years. Lectures upon history, literature, and 
science were given by Judge Norris, Col. J. P. 
Sanford, and President Dana. 

The Rev. J. B. Watson delivered the address on 
Recognition Day which was observed in the usual 
manner and had two Pathfinders present to pass 
through the golden gate. The daily Round Tables 
were enlivened by debates, the questions being in 
connection with Chautauqua work. A Class of ’99 
was formed. 

Interest centered about “State and Farm Day’ 
when lectures were given on subjects pertaining to 
government and agriculture. 

MISSISSIPPI ASSEMBLY, The great Chautau- 

CRYSTAL SPRINGS. qua family gladly 
welcomes another sister to a place by the fireside. 
The Mississippi Assembly has held only its first 
session but it is thoroughly devoted to family inter- 
ests and C. L. S. C. work was well attended to at 
the Round Table meetings. 

The platform was graced by men and women of 
talent, among whom were Bishop C. B. Galloway, 
the Rev. Sam P. Jones, the Rev. J. Wm. Jones, D. D., 
Prof. Louis Favour, Miss Olof Krarer, the Rev. W. 
C. Black, D. D., the Rev. S. C. Caldwell, D. D., the 
Rev. C. E. Cunningham, D. D., and the Rev. F. N. 
Parker. 

R. W. Bailey is the Assembly’s superintendent of 
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instruction. 

MONONA LAKE, The season at Monona Lake 
WISCONSIN. was highly satisfactory. 

About twenty-five thousand people from all parts of 

Wisconsin and from neighboring states visited the 

Assembly and raised the gate receipts to a point 

never before reached. The board of directors, of 
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which the Hon. Willett S. Main is president and 
James E. Moseley, secretary, is thus enabled to plan 
for extensive improvements next year. 

No expense had been spared to make the program 
strong and attractive and every speaker advertised 
came on in his turn. 

Among the men and women who helped to 
make the Assembly successful were Mr. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, the Hon. Roswell G. Horr the Hon. 
William J. Bryan, Gen. John B. Gordon, the Rev. 
T. DeWitt Talmage, Prof. John Fiske, Mrs. Mary 
V. Terhune, the Rev. Russel! H. Conwell, Prof. A, 
H. Merrill, Mrs. Nina Drummond Leavitt, and Prof. 
and Mrs. G. W. Saunderson. 

The Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, president of the 
Class of ’95, was present throughout the season to 
direct the Sunday school normal work. On Recog- 
nition Day he awarded diplomas and seals to 
twenty-five graduates. The Class of ’99 received an 
accession of thirty-five members. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, The Northern 

FRYEBURG, MAINE. New England 
Assembly grounds are situated in a thickly wooded 
grove on-the banks of the swift-flowing Saco. 
Many places made interesting by history and Indian 
legend are found in the neighborhood and excursions 
to these and to Mt. Washington are among the 
delights of an Assembly season. The natural 
attractions and the intellectual advantages offered 
drew a great many people to Fryeburg last summer. 

President George D. Lindsay, who is also super- 
intendent of instruction, was successful in securing 
speakers and instructors pleasing to the peope. 
Rollo Kirk Bryan in his “ chalk-talks” was an es- 
pecial favorite while J. L. Jenkins, D. D., F. R. 
Roberson, Col. Homer B. Sprague, and Prof. La- 
Roy F. Griffin spoke to crowds of admirers. 

J. O. Wilson, D. D., gave an excellent address on 

Recognition Day, and eight diplomas were granted. 
Round Tables were conducted with great earnestness 
and effectiveness by the Rev. George M. Brown, 
C. L. S. C. field secretary. 
OCEAN CITY, The Assembly is now recognized 
NEW JERSEY. as an important feature of the 
summer program at Ocean City and this year it was 
better attended than ever. Its work occupied three 
days, July 31, and August 1 and 2. 

The opening day was devoted to sociology and 
various phases of the subject were discussed by Dr. 
William Spencer, the Rev. R. M. Waples, and Prof. 
D. O. Kellog. A Round Table led by Dr. D. W. 
Bartine considered the question of the “Christian 
Church and Sociclogy.” 

“ Bible Day” came next and the Rev. L. O. Man- 
chester, the Rev. Wallace MacMullen, and others 
delivered able addresses. ‘ Methods for Increasing 
Bible Study” was the topic taken up at the Round 
Table conducted by Mrs. L. H. Swain. 
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Recognition Day closed the session. Though only 
one member of the Class of ’95 was in attendance 
the order of exercises was carried out and the Rev. 
C. B. Ogden, president of the Assembly, gave the 
address. 

PIASA CHAUTAUQUA, From July 25to August 

ILLINOIS. 22, a program was Car- 
ried out at Piasa that brought together a third more 
people than in former years. In addition to ex- 
Senator J. J. Ingalls, Col. Bain, Sam P. Jones, Sam 
Small, Chaplain McCabe, Bishop Bowman, Dr. 
Tinnon and ex-Governor Cyrus G. Luce of Michi- 
gan to instruct from the platform, there was a nor- 
mal class led by Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, a kindergar- 
ten in charge of Miss Dora L. Graves, classes in vo- 
cal music under the Rev. J. W. Anderson, and 
C. L. S.C work directed by Dr. Frank Lenig. 

The presence of six graduates called for consider- 
able display upon Recognition Day and the usual 
program was carried out with extra enthusiasm. Dr- 
A. K. Debois was the principal speaker. 

President 1.. Hallock, and Superintendent O. M. 
Stewart had taken care to provide a varied program 
and concerts and entertainments were not lacking. * 

About thirty-five cottages and one hundred and 
forty tents were occupied while the Assembly was in 
progress. 

PWLLHELI, England is not satisfied that 
NORTH WALES. we should have a monopoly 
of Chautauquas and this summer a Sunday School 
Teachers’ Assembly was held at Pwilheli on the 
Cardigen Bay Coast of North Wales. The idea 
was sug.ested by the Rev. George Short, B. A., of 
Salisbury, and carried out by the co-operation of the 
Sunday School Union and the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Home and Foreign Travel. 

The holiday and educational elements were 
happily blended so that teachers were enabled to 
spend their forenoons studying the Greek Testament, 
Christian evidences, or the theory and art of teach- 
ing and their afternoons visiting localities famed for 
their magnificent scenery. 

The plan worked admirably and there is reason to 
hope that the Chautauqua Assembly is to become 
an important factor in English as well as American 
summer life. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, To give substantial ben- 

COLORADO. efit as well as enjoyment 
must have been the aim of the Assembly officers, 
if we are to judge by the program furnished. 

Science received its full share of attention and the 
geological expeditions led by Prof. George Cannon 
to various points in the region were exceedingly pop- 
ular. 

Particular periods in English History were treated 
by A. B. Hyde, D.D., of the University of Denver, 
in a course of five university extension lectures. 
President H. E. Gordon of Trinidad, Col., gave an 
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able address on “Women i English History.” 

Literature found a place both in the lectures of 
the auditorium and Round Table discussions. _Lit- 
erature of the Reign of Queen Anne was the branch 
of the subject presented by President Alston Ellis 
of the State Agricultural College. 

Bible normal work was in charge of Wilbur E. 
Steel, A.M., S.T.D., the Assembly’s superintendent 
of instruction. Practical Sunday school normal 
work was directed by the Rev. Chas. N. Fitch. 

On Recognition Day, Wm. F. Slocum, president 
of Colorado College, delivered the oration to the 
Class of ’95, four of whom were present 

Forrest M. Priestley is president of the Assembly. 
ROCK RIVER, The Rock River Assembly was 

ILLINOIS. especially favored in having 
Chancellor Vincent to deliver the Recognition Day 
address. To the thirteen graduates it seemed 
almost as good as being at Chautauqua, to receive 
their diplomas from his hand. 

Old Settler’s Day is an institution peculiar to this 
Assembly and one that becomes more popular from 
year to year. The exercises in connection with it 
this season were highly enjoyable, while the log-cabin 
built last year and the large number of relics on 
hand for the museum attracted particular attention. 

The Assembly’s list of speakers and instructors is 
a long one and includes Jahu DeWitt Miller, Col. 
G. W. Bain, Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, the Hon. R. G. 
Horr, the Hon. M. D. Harter, George W. Enders, 
D. D., Ex-Governor Joseph W. Fifer of Illinois, 
Mrs. Mary Calhoun Dixon, Miss Emma C. Lindberg 
and the Rev. M. F. Troxell. 

At the close of the season the Rev. J. M. Ruth- 
rauff, who for several years has ably discharged the 
duties of president, resigned that office. His suc- 
cessor has not yet been elected. 

The Rev. Wm. H. Hartman, president of the 
Rock River Chautauqua Association, labored ear- 
nestly in the interests of the C. L.S.C and a fair 
sized Class of ’99 is one of the results of his work. 
ROUND LAKE, The Program for the present 

NEW YORK. - season was the most attractive 
yet presented at Round Lake. The schools of 
music, art, and languages were in session seven 
weeks. From July 29 to August 14 the Ministers’ 
Institute held session. Besides the conference 
work, instruction was provided in Greek, Hebrew, 
oratory, and archeology under university professors. 
An Epworth League convention covering the last 
three days of the Assembly was addressed by prom- 
inent Methodists. : 

Round Lakeis one of the oldest of the Assemblies. 
Its officers are the Rev. William Griffin, D. D., presi- 
dent, Bishop J. P. Newman, presiding bishop, C. D. 
Hammond, vice president, the Hon. George West, 
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treasurer, Capt. J. D. Rogers, superintendent and 
secretary. 

The Assembly has a considerable number of 
beautiful buildings and an endowment fund of 
$7 5,000. 

SILVER LAKE, Most encouraging reports come 

NEW YORK. from all quarters: “ The best 
year of the association’s history.” “Every cottage 
and tent full.” 
as large as ever before.” 
the reports are true. 

The Assembly season this year covered sixty-three 
days, from July 1 to September 1. The first week 
was devoted to a camp-meeting, the second was 


“The gate receipts more than twice 
And the best part of it is 


occupied by Syracuse University with courses of 
university extension lectures. The International 
Christian Workers’ Convention filled the third week 
and the fourth was given over to a most excellent 
Epworth school of methods, with Drs. Steel, Berry, 
and Schell as instructors. 

July 29 the general Assembly work began. A 
few of the many attractions were Jahu DeWitt 
Miller, H. H. Ragan, T. DeWitt Talmage, George 
W. Bain, Robarts Harper, the Rev. Dean A. Walker 
and the Rev. Sam P. Jones. 

The management of the C. L. S. C. was in the 
hands of Mrs. D. T. Hughson. August 2 was Rec- 
ognition Day. The address was by Jahu DeWitt 
Miller who took for his subject, “Casual Chats with 
Great People.” Seven of the Class of ’95 carried 
off the well-earned trophies. 

Col. N. P. Pond, president, came from his home 
in Rochester daily and both he and the Rev. Ward 
Platt, superintendent of instruction, gave their best 
thought and effort to the Assembly. 


VIROQUA, The session at Viroqua lasted 
WISCONSIN. only five days but they were days 
delightfully spent and the time is likely to be 
lengthened next year, for President John S. Parker 
speaks with enthusiasm o: the work done. 

The audiences gathered in a large tent and drew 
inspiration from the C. L. S. C. mottoes displayed. 
The lecturers were the Rev. J. S. Parker, Col. C. 
M. Butt, C. A. Roberts, Dr. Berry, and the Rev. E. D. 
Huntley. 

The work at the Round Tables included the 
reading of essays and of articles sent by Miss Kim- 
ball, questions and answers concerning Chautauqua 


matters, and similar exercises. One day was given 


up to the children who read papers on subjects in 
their course. 


The only Pathfinder present found the last part 
of the path literally strewn with flowers, for there 
were one hundred flower girls. 

G. A. R. day drew together a large nuraber of 
veterans. 
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aa Of the many histories of the United 
Historical. . P 
States prepared for use in the school- 
room none are more complete than the “ History 
of our Country,”* prepared by three educators of 
Texas. It shows with great clearness the causes 
for the remarkable growth and progress of our 
country; the sectional differences and strifes are 
impartially presented, and early colonial life is the 
subject of an entertaining chapter. The “Thought 
Questions” after each chapter are adapted to pro- 
mote original thought and investigation on the part 
of the pupil. 

“The Building of a Nation”t is a most com- 
prehensive summary of the rise and development of 
the American nation. That which first attracts the 
attention of the reader is the wide range of subjects 
treated. The physical features of the country, the 
system of government, the population, and their 
industries, the commercial and financial development 
of the nation are some of the topics presented in a 
clear, concise manner. Statistics, not usually re- 
garded as particularly interesting to the general 
reader, are made attractive by the numerous colored 
charts and diagrams. Compiled by the chief geog- 
rapher of the United States Geological Survey, the 
facts have added value in their authenticity and the 
complete index makes it a convenient and satisfacto- 
ry book of reference. 

The history of the Constitution of the United 
States from its inception through a period of one 
hundred years is the theme of a volume entitled 
“ The Constitution of the United States at the End 
of the First Century.”{ The author, in a discussion 
on the origin and progress of American independence 
concludes that the “ Union did not originate in the 
present Constitution nor even in the Articles of 
Confederation but it is elementary in the history of 
the country, the idea having existed in the public 
mind since the formation of the United Colonies of 
New England in 1643.” Each article, section, and 
clause of the Constitution together with the leading 
decisions of the Supreme Court which explain and 
interpret them forms a chapter by itself and makes 
the work particularly valuable to the legal profession. 

Mr. Thomas J. Morgan, LL. D., ex-commissioner 

* The History of Our Country. By Oscar H. Cooper, LL. D., 
Harry F. Estill and Leonard Lemmon. 488 pp _ Boston: 
Ginn and Company. 

+ The Building of a Nation. By Henry Gannett, Chief 
Geographer of the Geological Survey and of the Tenth and 
Eleventh Censuses. 252 pp. $2.50. New York: The Henry 
T. Thomas Company. 

tThe Constitution of the United States at the End of the 
First Century. By George S. Boutwell. 412 pp. Boston : 
D. C. Heath and Company. 


of Indian affairs, has offered to the public in 
“Patriotic Citizenship”* an excellent means for 
educating American youth for the duties and priv- 
ileges of citizenship. The catechetical method of 
conveying instruction is used and the numerous 
short, direct questions and answers followed by 
brief quotations from ancient and modern literature 
explaining the subjects, form a manual which if 
carefully studied must accomplish the purpose of 
the author—to stimulate intelligent patriotism and 
promote loyal American citizenship. 

The origin, nature, and laws of the German 
Language are ably discussed in “ A History of the 
German Language.”+ This work is based on 
Professor Behagel’s history of the same tongue and 
it will be a valuable aid to those studying German 
and to those interested in comparative philology. 


It is now over fifteen years since Dr. 
Parker began his work on “ The Peo- 
ple’s Bible,”{ and the twenty-seventh volume just 
issued completes the great undertaking. Those who 
have been so fortunate as to follow the plan from 
its inception could not fail to be impressed with the 
devoutness, the originality, and the scholarship of 
the author’s comments and his sublime faith in the 
divine authority of the Scriptures,—“a self-attest- 
ing Book, its own mystery and its own lamp.” 

The first of a proposed series of books by special- 
ists on the History of Religion takes up “ The Re- 
ligions of India,”|| the author being no less eminent 
an authority than the professor of Sanskrit and com- 
parative philology in Bryn Mawr College. The in- 
troductory chapter sets forth the sources for the study, 
and an account of the land and the people of India 
follows. The next division embodies an exposition of 
the beliefs and rites, the religious arts and literature, 
and the last chapters give a history of the religions 
and show their relation to other beliefs. Theconcep- 
tion of the series is an admirable one and the array 
of talent engaged for the authorship guarantees suc- 
cessful execution. 

A helpful book full of themes and plans for pas- 


Religious. 


* Patriotic Citizenship. 
368 pp. $1.00. 
Book Company. 

t A History of the German Language. By Charles W. Super, 
A. M., Ph. D. 316 pp. Columbus, O.: Hann and Adair. 

+The People’s Bible: Discourses upon the Holy Scripture. 
Vol. XXVII. Ephesians—Revelation. 459 pp. $1.50. By 
Joseph Parker, D.D. New York: Funk and Wagnalls Com- 


3y Thomas J. Morgan, LL. D. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago : American 


pany. 
The Religions of India. By Edward Washburn Hopkins, 


Ph.D. (Leipsic.) 612pp. $1.85. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
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tors and revivalists* has been compiled from the 
works of eminent leaders in those lines. It is bright, 
suggestive, and inspiring. 

A series of Sunday evening addresses delivered in 
the Broadway Tabernacle by the pastor in response 
to inquiries suggesting the needs of the congrega- 
tion is gathered into a compact volume.t The one 
purpose running through isto lead to the acceptance 
of Christ. Thetruths are stated clearly and eloquently 
and cannot fail to be convincing to the reader. 

The importance of a thorough familiarity with the 
Bible and the pleasure that comes from its study are 
characteristically dealt with in alittle book} by one 
of our greatest religious teachers. Itis well adapted 
to help and instruct. 

The Lowell Lectures on “The Church in the First 
Three Centuries” || delivered in 1895 present in the 
author’s usual picturesque and vivid style the history 
which cannot fail in itself to be of interest to all 
Christians. 

“Galt is a tired man’s author,”§ 


D 


Fiction. oe Mr. 
Crockett in his introduction to a new 
series of this old-time writer’s stories, “and to such 
as love him there is no better tonic and restorative. 
It is better than well to read him on a winter’s night 
by the fireside, tasting every paragraph, too happy 
and too much at ease to be critical.” Such words 
from the author of “ The Stickit Minister ” ought to 
create a desire in the present generation of readers 
to understand the fascination that Galt’s novels pos- 
sessed for their grandfathers. There is little plot, 
no psychical study, no morbid introspection, but the 
manners and customs and surroundings of the char- 
acters are described in a simple leisurely style, at 
once restful and delightful. One seems to be living 
in a different atmosphere, far from the rush and 
worry of to-day. 

An angel attired in reform costume and mutton 
leg sleeves, with a shock of crimped hair and wings 
whose weight might be supposed to crush such a 
slight creature, adorns the cover and title page of 
“The Mirror of Music.”* The story shows the 
same straining after effect as the drawing, and has 
nothing whatever to commend it except the few 
measures here and there of excerpts from classic 
musical compositions. 

“The Romance of the Sword ”** is a continuation 
of the Napoleonic craze now happily beginning to 

* Revival Sermons in Outline. Edited by the Rev. C. Perrin, 
Ph.D. 384 pp.——t Questions of Modern Inquiry. By Henry 
A. Stimson, D.D. 270 pp. $1.25.——tPleasure and Profit in 
Bible Study. By D. L. Moody. 137 pp. socts. New York 
and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

| From Jerusalem to Nicea. By Philip Stafford Moxom. 
457 pp. $1.50. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

§ Annals of the Parish. The Ayshire Legatees. 220 and 302 
pp. $1.25 each.— The Mirror of Music. By Stanley V. 
Makower. 163 pp. $1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


** The Romance of the Sword. By Georges Duval. Trans- 
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die out. The fierce light that beats upon Citizeness 
Bonaparte is merciless in its betrayal of imperfec- 
tions, and the whole book is a picture of the corrupt 
life of that period. 

The author of “ The Joneses and the Asterisks ’* 
has hit upon a clever plan of telling a story by let- 
ting one character do all the talking for a chapter. 
The two people in whom the reader feels the most 
interest have little to say, but the way they are 
talked at and about makes one thoroughly acquainted 
with them and glad of the happy dénouement which 
is skillfully held in reserve till the closing page. 

Georg Ebers’ Romance of Old Nurembergt has 
received an able translation at the hands of Mary J. 
Safford. 
this is brimful of action and incident and holds the 
absorbed attention to the last. 


Like all of this favorite writer’s stories 


“ Good people are fond of talking about the weak- 
ness of good habits compared with the strength of 
bad ones. 
tion of each, the habits which a man counts good 
must be stronger than those which he counts evil, 
because the inner belief of his mind is in unity with 
them.” This is but one of the helpful, suggestive 
thoughts that throng the pages of “ The Zeit-Geist,”} 
a book that deserves careful reading and pondering. 
It is the history of the groping of a soul toward the 
light. 


But, given the same time to the forma- 


A clearidea of the beginnings, the course, and 
the close of the Civil War, is presented by “Bullet 
and Shell.” || Any one who took part in that great 
struggle and any one who isstirred by tales of romantic 
adventure will be delighted with this view of the in- 
terior of army life. It is profusely illustrated from 
sketches among the actual scenes by Edwin Forbes, 
a pictorial war correspondent. 


The Book of the Lhat the buildings which adorned 


Fair. 


Jackson Park during the World’s 
Fair with their contents could not have been pre- 
served as a memorial of the greatest of expositions, 
has been a subject of much regret among Americans. 
But this has been compensated for in “ The Book of 
the Fair,”§ a remarkable series of publications 
whose later numbers fully equal the beauty and 
attractiveness of the first. Part seventeen continues 
the elaborate description of the Anthropological 
Building with its various departments and the Con- 
vent La Rabida begun in the preceding number. The 
lated by Mary J. Safford. 463 pp. 
Asterisks. By Gerald Campbell. 201 pp. $1.25. 
The Merriam Company. 

+ In the Fire of the Forge. By Georg Ebers. Two Vols. 
320 and 346 pages.—t The Zeit-Geist. By L. Dougall. 184 
pp. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

|| Bullet and Shell. By Major George F. Williams. 454 pp. 
$1.50. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. 

§ The Book of the Fair. By Hubert Howe Bancroft. In 25 
parts of 4opp.each. $:r.coeach. Auditorium Building, Chicago, 
Ill.: The Bancroft Company. 


*The Joneses and the 
New York: 
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next two parts are devoted to the Temple of Fine 
Arts, the influence of which was probably one of the 
strongest and most extensive of the Fair, touching 
the esthetic sense of those living at a distance from 
art centers, and quickening their sense of apprecia- 
tion. Several full page half-tone illustrations of 
rare beauty and clearness are found in each number 
and the lively description of the different works of 
art are made more realistic by the faithful reproduc- 
tion of some of the finest which adorn each page. 
Part twenty relates to the buildings erected by the 
various states. The style of architecture, interior 
decorations, assembly halls, reception rooms, and 
exhibits are all graphically described, and a brief 
account is given of the special days celebrated by 
the different states. The illustrations are numerous 
and fully up to the standard of those in the pre- 
ceding numbers. 


A horse fair* held in the land of 
magic was the unique conception of 
Mr. James Baldwin for his latest story. There 
are innumerable entries in this wonderful show,— 
Pegasus, Mazeppa, Bucephalus, Ichabod Crane’s 
Gunpowder, Tam O’Shanter’s Maggie—the mere 
list covers four pages. A little American boy is 
taken through the fair by Cheiron, who tells anew the 
stories of the horses, their bravery and intelligence. 
The book is indeed a happy inspiration. 

Bare is the nursery shelf that does not hold a 
copy of “Uncle Remus.”t To replace the be- 
thumbed edition that every member of the family 
has helped to wear out, comes a brand new one, 
decked with a hundred illustrations by Frost. The 
inimitable humor and rollicking imagination of both 
artist and author in displaying the whimsical antics 
of furred and feathered actors are too well known 
to need comment and together they have produced 
a book which should rank as a classic. 

“Those Midsummer Fairies} is by an author 
who won a warm place in the hearts of child read- 
ers through her first book, and this one deserves no 
less cordial a reception. A city boy while on a visit 
in the country searches among the flowers and in 
the woods for fairies and finds instead two merry 
little girls who prove the best sort of companions for 
him. The children are all from homes of refinement 
and the life presented is a charming one. 

The beauty of gentleness united with courage is 
the lesson running through the Italian boy’s journal, 
“ Cuore.”|| . That the book should be a translation 
from the:thirty-ninth Italian edition evinces its pop- 


Juvenile. 


*The Horse Fair. By James Baldwin. 420 pages. $1.50. 
New York: The Century Co. 

+ Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler Harris. 265 pp. $2.00. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

t Those Midsummer Fairies. By Theodora C. Elmslie. 352 pp. 
Philadelphia: The American Sunday School Union. 
By Edmondo de Amicis. 326 pp. 


|| Cuore. $1.50.—— 


ularity at home, but there has been no less a de- 
mand for it in this country and it is stated that over 
a hundred and twenty-five editions have appeared in 
English. No one who reads the book will wonder 
at this demand for it. This edition has many full- 
page cuts from drawings by Italian artists, clear type, 
and a pretty binding. 

A spirited drawing on nearly every page, an ele- 
gant binding and heavy paper are prime attractions of 
“La Belle-Nivernaise,”* though the charming stories 
needed nothing but their own surpassing merit to 
recommend them. Even the author considers them 
worthy of dedication to his cher petit garcon, of che- 
rubic profile. The translator has done a good work 
in giving this book to American boys and girls. 

Friends of the Fresh Air philanthropy will be 
pleased to find such an admirable exponent of their 
undertaking as the story of “How Tommy Saved 
the Barn.”+ It tells the adventures of three city 
waifs on a farm in Maine and reads like a chapter out 
of real life. : 

“My Little Boy Blue”{ is a well written and in- 
teresting story, with dainty binding and pretty 
frontispiece. The author reaches a higher standard 
here, than in her more ambitious books. 

The English magazine “ Sunday”|| presents a 
wide variety of reading, anda bound volume will 
keep the little folks quiet many an hour, with 
its numerous pictures, stories short and long, puzzles, 
anecdotes, and verses. 


For a fuller announcement of books and a more 
complete description of fall and winter literature, 
see pages 112-128 of the present number of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN. 


* La Belle-Nivernaise and Other Stories. By Alphonse Daudet. 
221 pp.——t How Tommy Saved the Barn. By James Otis. 
87 pp. socts. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell and Co. 

+ My Little Boy Blue. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. 41 pp. 
30 cts. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
| Sunday Reading for the Young. 4:2 pp. 

York: E.& J. B. Young and Co. 


$1.25. New 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

CRANSTON & CURTS, CINCINNATI. HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK. 

Thoburn, Bishop J.M., D.D.—The Christless Nations. $1.00. 

Little Arthur or The Ministry of a Child. A Tribute to the 
Memory of Arthur Ninde Potts. By His Father. 

Super, Mrs. Emma Leffersts—One Rich Man’s Son. 9 cts. 

Lutz, Ellen A.—One Woman's Story or the Chronicles of a 
Quiet Life as Told in Dorothea’s Diary. $1.25. 

Montgomery, Rev. Hugh. The Way Out. A Solution of the 
Temperance Question. 

Neely, Rev. T. B., D.D., LL.D. The Parliamentarian. 40 cts. 

Merrill, Bishop, S. M., D.D Mary ot Nazareth and Her 
Family. A Scripture Study. 85s cts. 

Foss, Bishop Cyrus D.,D.D., LL.D. In Sickness and in “ Ac- 
cidents”: Experiences. Paper. 16 pages. Post-paid, 10 
cts. or, one dozen copies, post-paid, $1.00, 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK. 

The Narrative of Captain Coignet. Edited from the original 
manuscript by Loredan Larchey. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. M. ag . 

Wines, Frederick Howard. Punishment and Reformation. $1.75 

‘c. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 

The Hamilton Quarterly. Edited by Professors Oren Root and 
Brainard G. Smith. 

Flores: A Botanical Game. Copyrighted by Matilda P. Gould- 
ing. 
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By daily use and constantly increasing knowl- 
edge of the safety and surety of Ivory Soap, it has 
become a confidential assistant to the housekeeper. 
Efforts to displace it by other soaps, said to be 
‘*Just as good,’’ only serve to convince her that 
they are imitations lacking in the remarkable quali- 
ties of the genuine. ia 





























